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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


ENRY RICHARD CHARLES WELLESLEY, the 
i first Earl Cowley, was born in June, 1804, in Lon- 
don. He was the eldest son of Henry Wellesley, 
first Baron Cowley. He was educated at Oxford and, like 
his father, adopted the diplomatic profession. His first 
appointment was as attaché at Vienna in October, 1824, and, 
after serving at The Hague, Stuttgart and Constantinople, he 
was appointed Minister Plenipotentiary to the Confederated 
_ Swiss Cantons in February, 1848, and in July of that year he 
_ was sent on a special mission to Frankfort to watch the pro- 
ceedings of the German Parliament. 

In June, 1851, he was appointed Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister to the Germanic Confederation at Frankfort. In 
1852 the Earl of Normanby, who had succeeded the first 
Lord Cowley as Ambassador in Paris, retired, and Lord Gran- 
ville, who had succeeded to the Foreign Office on the retire- 
ment of Lord Palmerston, appointed Lord Cowley (now a 
Privy Councillor) to the vacant embassy in February, 1852— 
an appointment which caused some astonishment. It is 
somewhat remarkable that Lord Cowley succeeded his father 
as Ambassador in Paris within the short space of six years. 

The new Ambassador arrived at Paris shortly after the 
coup d’état which finally turned the Republic into an Empire, 
and he remained there until 1867. 

Together with the Earl of Clarendon, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, he represented Great Britain at the Paris Congress 
which terminated the Crimean War in 1856. He was also, 
in the same year, one of the negotiators of the famous “ De- 
claration of Paris.” In 1857 he negotiated peace with Persia. 

Lord Cowley was created Earl Cowley and Viscount 
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Biographical Note 


Dangan in 1857. In 1851 he was made a K.C.B., in 1853 a 
G.C.B., and in 1866a K.G. He died in London on July 15, 
1884. In October, 1833, he married Olivia Cecilia, second 
daughter of Charlotte, Baroness de Ros, and Lord. Henry 
Fitzgerald. She died on April 21, 1886. 

Lord Cowley was succeeded in his title by his-eldest son, 
Viscount Dangan. 
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THE PARIS EMBASSY DURING THE 
SECOND EMPIRE 


CHAPTER ONE 


First Days in Paris. 1852-3 


ORD COWLEY took up his Paris appointment on February 
£7, 1552. 

On the 2oth of that month he presented’ his credentials 
to Prince Louis Napoleon, President of the French Republic. In a 
private letter to Lord Granville, who was then Foreign Secretary, 
Lord Cowley wrote with reference to this, his first interview with 
the Prince President : 


“We were talking mutually of the desire of the two 
Governments to live at peace with one another. ‘ There is 
nothing,’ said the President, ‘ which can prevent it but the 
proceedings of your Press. If a rupture were to arise on 
account of its violence, the fault would lie with half a dozen 
individuals. ...’ I replied that I thought better of the 
French Government than to suppose that the language of 
newspapers could outweigh the professions of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers.” 


On the same day Lord Granville wrote to Lord Cowley : 


*‘T long to hear how you and Lady Cowley like Paris. 
Pray say many things for me to Richelieu, to Madame de 
Galliera, a very shrewd clever cousin of my wife, Madame 
de Cambonne, an old lady to whom we are both much 
attached and who has a pleasant little salon, and to Mrs. 
Francis Baring, a pretty woman, whose husband, although 
affected, knows more about Paris than most people.” 
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At this time, Dean (of Windsor) Wellesley, Lord Cowley’s brother 
and one of Queen Victoria’s most trusted servants, wrote to him as 
follows from Buckingham Palace: ‘ Let us have a line to hear how 
you get on, as frequent enquiries are made about you. , . .” 

Lord Cowley, shortly after taking up his appointment, reported 
on the general state of France and the character of her ruler. 

The most important question was whether the President was peace- 
fully inclined or the reverse, and Lord Cowley formed the opinion 
that the wish of the President, shared by the French people, was to 
remain at peace. He at the same time pointed out that for some 
time to come the peace of Europe would in great measure depend 
on the will of a single individual. 


“To fathom the thoughts or divine the intentions of that 
one individual, the Prince President of the French Republic, 
would sorely try the powers of the most clear-sighted. No 
one’s advice seems to affect him. He appears to follow, 
unrestrained by any of those outward influences to which 
ordinary men are subject, the aim, be it virtue or ambition, 
which he has set up; and who can say to where or to what 
this pursuit may lead him?” 


Lord Cowley presumed that a man of the President’s talents and 
intelligence would scarcely risk the consequences of disturbing the 
‘ general peace, for in so doing he would probably find the Powers of 
Europe combined against him to an extent which would render France 
powerless. The country had no wish for war, and its confidence in 
the President had its source in the conviction that he would uphold 
order against anarchy, and government against revolution. An un-. 
provoked war, indeed, would in all probability lead to the President’s 
downfall. 


“Satisfactory as present appearances are, it would be 
dangerous to trust too much to them. I cannot but be struck 
with the feeling which appears to pervade the minds of so 
many persons as to the instability of the present state of 
things. It is true there is no real opposition to the President’s 
power, nay more, people who will oppose him hereafter 
support him now, because they see in him the only man able 
to combat those socialist and democratic doctrines which have 
rendered France not only a terror to herself but to all civilized 
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Governments. ... Many do not trust him, the decrees 
against the Orleanist family } have done him enormous harm 
. . . and the day may come when his popularity may wane and 
he must look to fresh means in order to regain it. 

“That, I venture to think, will be a dangerous moment for 
Europe. If the President could make an alliance with any 
other Power by which he could hope to wage a successful war 
—a war the results of which would. be an addition, however 
small, to French territory, so that he might say to his people, 
“TI have done for you what my uncle could not do,’ it is to be 
feared that he might make the attempt, therefore it is that 
Europe should be prepared.” 


With regard to the President’s character, Lord Cowley continued : 


*“ It seems to be a strange mixture of good and evil. Few 
approach him who are not charmed by his manners. The 
patience with which he listens to those who differ from him 
is remarkable. I am told that an angry word never escapes 
him. But there is a dark side to the picture in a revengeful 
disposition, too clearly shown by his conduct to the Orleans 
family, and a general want of sympathy for the feelings and 
affections of others. His determination of purpose needs no 
comment. ‘There are, however, peculiarities about him in- 
consistent with his known firmness of character, as evidenced 
by his extreme sensitiveness about the Press.2. This appears 
more likely to provoke him to an extravagant act than any- 
thing else. Added to this, he is the sole depository of his 
intentions, and whatever he chooses to do he will probably 
carry out as suddenly and unexpectedly as has hitherto been 
the case. If I am correct in this estimate of the President’s 
character, it follows that the position of a Foreign Diplomatic 


1 It was decreed that all the landed property of the Orleans family was 
to be confiscated within one year. It is due to Napoleon to state that the 
money accruing from these lands was devoted to the amelioration of con- 
ditions among the working classes. 

2 This is probably traceable to the insulting remarks made by nearly 
every newspaper in Europe after the ridiculous and pitiful fiascos at Stras- 
burg in 1836 and at Boulogne in 1840. 
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agent at Paris is one of extreme delicacy and difficulty. In 
other countries, however despotic the form of Government, 
the Minister is as well acquainted with his Sovereign’s inten- 
tions as the Monarch himself. His word therefore is of the 
same value as that of his master. But here the Ministers are 
mere machines to receive and carry out the President’s wishes. 
; The intercourse therefore of the representative. of a 
Foreign Government with a Minister for Foreign Affairs must 
be very unsatisfactory.” 7 


An idea may be formed of Louis Napoleon’s political views by 
quoting some remarks made by him in the following year, when he 
had become Emperor, to M. de Bourquenay, his representative at 
Vienna. He then declared that he would not hear of the interference 
of Austria in Switzerland except by negotiation with him and that he 
would maintain the independence of that country. “ Sans moi, ils 
ne peuvent pas—avec moi, je ne veux pas.” His Majesty blamed the 
proceedings of Austria in Italy and professed himself friendly towards 
Piedmont : 


“IT do not like demagogues, but I do like moderate 
liberals. Although I am absolute in France, I do not wish 
to see absolutism flourish. It was necessary in France, where 
half measures were no longer possible, but I have no wish to 
see such coups d’état tried in other countries.” 


To turn to political events in England, towards the end of February 
Lord John Russell’s Government resigned and Lord Derby formed 
a Cabinet with Lord Malmesbury as Foreign Secretary. The Prince 
President wrote to Lord Malmesbury as follows : 


‘Tue ELysE£e, 


February 24, 1852. 
Dear LorD MALMESBURY, 


I hasten to congratulate you on the high appointment to 
which the confidence of the Queen has called you, and I am 
especially pleased to think of the good relations between the 
two countries which will follow your appointment. 

We received Lord and Lady Cowley here with much 
pleasure and we should be very glad if your change of 
ministry did not affect them. 
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Pray believe, my dear Lord Malmesbury, that you will 
always find my Government frank, loyal, actuated by the 
most friendly sentiments and ready to co-operate with yours 
in all measures for the maintenance of peace and the progress 
of civilization. 

Assuring you of my sincere friendship, 

Louis NAPOLEON. 


Queen Victoria, in common with the other crowned heads of 
Europe, did not at that time regard the dictator of France with whole- 
hearted cordiality. Nevertheless, and typically, she was interested in 
the smallest details of current affairs. It is not perhaps generally 
known that the most important portion of the correspondence passing 
between a British Minister for Foreign Affairs and an Ambassador 
abroad is to be found in their private letters rather than in their 
official correspondence. In fact, Lord Malmesbury had occasion to 
suggest to Lord Cowley that he 


‘“would do an agreeable thing to me and to a much higher 
personage, if you would write me sometimes an amusing 
letter about politics and gossip. I was asked for such, and 
some of yours to me are just the thing, but others, not being 
written for the purpose, were not sufficiently a ‘family 
edition’ to be shown. 

“Let not this prevent my hearing from you sometimes 
about all things au naturel.” 


Consequently the following item of gossip was shortly afterwards 
included in one of Lord Cowley’s letters : 


“While Jérome, Kisseleff [Russian Ambassador] and the 
Wiirtemburg Chargé d’Affaires, backed by Madame de Lieven, 
were weeping, as in duty bound, ever the dying Prince Paul 
[Brother of the King of Wiirtemburg] the day before yester- 
day, in walked the Nuncio and claimed the right, in con- 
sequence of a fifteen days’ conversion, to take care of the old 
gentleman’s soul. A priest was sent for and extreme unction 
administered, to the utter astonishment of all present, who of 
course knew nothing of the conversion. 

“ The ball at the Tuileries was put off in consequence of 
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the death of Jérome’s beau-frére. You will recollect perhaps. 
that Jérome married the King of Wiirtemburg’s sister and 
treated her like a dog.” 


And about Madame de Lieven, a Russian, well known in all diplo- . 
matic circles, and on intimate terms with her Emperor and Empress 
for whom she was credited with being an unofficial spy, Lord Cowley 
remarked : 


“There is no other news unless it interests you to hear 
that Madame de Lieven’s curiosity to see Persigny [Minister 
of the Interior] induced her to break through her rule of 
never dining out, in order to meet him. He foretold Empire 
and War and caused her to dream of him all night!” 


Some time later the Ambassador attended ‘‘ an amusing dinner ” 
arranged to bring about a first meeting between Madame de Lieven 
and the President. 


“They were both trés en coquette to each other, she most 
anxious to get all she could out of him to convey to her Em- 
press, whom she is gone to meet at Schlangenbad, and he 
evidently desirous of making a favourable impression. He 
appears to have been the most successful, for Madame de 
Lieven admits the good impression, and she is forced to add 
that»she is not more advanced in other respects than she was 
before. The whole thing caused the bystanders no little 
amusement, especially when the President ended by playing 
valses on the pianoforte.” 


Some allusion was made at this time in the Moniteur to a supposed 
correspondence between the President and the Russian Government 
through Princess Lieven, at which she was much incensed : 


““ She wrote to Persigny, to Fould [Senator], to Kisseleff, 
to the Empress and to heaven knows whom besides, com- 
plaining of the indignity which had been shown her. Iil- 
natured people suggest that she is angry, not at its being 
said that she was charged with a mission (to Russia) by 
the President, but at its not being really true. However, 
she was pacified by a Rees from the great man, saying 
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that he was not astonished at her being annoyed and that he 
was very sorry for the bévue.”’ 


Queen Victoria had recently paid a visit to King Leopold in Bel- 
gium, and on her return journey visited Antwerp. 
On August 9, Lord Cowley wrote to Lord Malmesbury : 


“. .. He [Drouyn de Lhuys, Foreign Minister] ques- 
tioned me about the Queen’s visit to Antwerp where she met 
the Orleans family. I told him ... that it was only a 
family visit, and I took the opportunity of commenting upon 
the President’s unwarrantable jealousy of the civility shown 
by Her Majesty to the Orleans family. ... He fully ad- 
mitted the President’s fault in this respect and indeed lamented 
in general the susceptibility of his character. ... ‘ Que 
voulez-vous?’ says Heckeren, his best friend, ‘c'est un 
parvenu.” 


On September 26, Lord Cowley reported the discovery of a plot 
to assassinate the Prince President at Marseilles : 


“* There are sceptics as to the reality of the infernal machine 
at Marseilles. It has, true or false, been a pretext for a 
number of arrests here and elsewhere. 

“ The best of it is England is accused of being the cause 
of it: ‘ Tout cela vient de Londres.’ ”’ 


In September, 1852, the President made a speech at Marseilles in 
which he publicly renewed the idea, known to have been entertained 
by his uncle, of making the Mediterranean what he was pleased to call 
a “ French Lake.” When our Ambassador drew the attention of M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys to the subject he replied with evident embarrass- 
ment that too much importance must not be attached to a phrase which 
was evidently only a “ poetical image ” intended to give encourage- 
ment to the commerce of Marseilles. 

Lord Cowley pointed out the imprudence of uttering such a phrase 
at a moment when the attention of all Europe was turned to the Presi- 
dent and when it was known that every effort was being made to induce 
him to take the title of Emperor. The President, continued Lord 
Cowley, must be well aware of the apprehensions entertained by 
Europe, that a return to the Empire would be a return to visions of 
conquest. Would not this speech be quoted as justifying such appre- 
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hensions ? And how could the President complain of the hostility of 
the foreign Press, if he gave it such legitimate grounds for attacking 
him ? 

The French Minister expressed his regret (confidentially) that such 
a phrase should have been used and assured the Ambassador upon his 
honour that if so gigantic a project as that implied by the term “ French 
Lake ” was entertained, he was ignorant of it, adding that if the Presi- 
dent meditated any change which would increase the marine territory 
of France in the Mediterranean he must apply to some other Minister 
for Foreign Affairs to carry out his policy. Lord Cowley then requested 
the Minister to submit to the President the remarks which it had been 
his duty to make. 

There was in truth at this time great anxiety in Europe respecting 
the probability of the President of the French Republic pro 
himself Emperor. 

Russia of all the great European Powers was the most opposed to 
the re-establishment of the Empire in France. Consequently, M. de 
Kisseleff endeavoured to ascertain the President’s intentions and, if 
possible, dissuade him from the assumption of the Imperial title. 
Louis Napoleon cleverly fenced the question. ‘“‘ Read again,” he said, 
“my proclamation of the 2nd of December. Did I not demand in 
it unlimited powers? Were they not granted, and could I not by a 
stroke of the pen have named myself what I pleased? What I did 
then, I did for the public good, and so I shall continue to act.” 

There were, however, many signs of the approaching change, and 
on February 25 Lord Cowley wrote to Lord Granville about a Presi- 
dential Ball at the Tuileries : 


“The same etiquette was observed towards the President 
as would be towards royalty. He first received the Foreign’ 
Ministers and then proceeded to the ball-room surrounded 
by his staff. A chair of state was placed for him and he 
occasionally paraded the rooms, way being made for him as 
for a Sovereign.... I saw no difference between his 
treatment and that of a Sovereign.” 


On April 1, the Senate granted the use of all the national palaces 
to the President and expressed their desire that he should make the 
Tuileries his permanent residence. 

At last in October the President made a speech at Bordeaux in which — 
he announced his acceptance of the Imperial title. This speech 
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abounded in good resolutions and noble sentiments and was in Lord 
oo opinion “‘ evidently meant to be a profession of political 
aith.” 

It is curious that the Second Empire should have been proclaimed 
at Bordeaux, as that was the town which first threw off its allegiance 
4 the Great Napoleon, and re-hoisted the white banner of the Bour- 

ons. 

Towards the end of October the President invited Jérome and his 
son Napoleon to dinner at St. Cloud and told them in the presence 
of the Minister of Justice and the President of the Legislative Body, 
that the question respecting the succession was settled and that Jérome 
and his children by the Princess of Wiirtemburg (there was only one 
son living) were to succeed “d défaut d’un héritier héréditarie ou 
adoptif.” Jérome was of course furious and complained of being made 
a fool of by such a proposal. The President then said: ‘I have no 
intention of marrying. It would not suit me—and if I adopt anyone 
it will be on the condition that he is of the Bonaparte family, at least 
eighteen years of age and accepted by the Senate. If this does not suit 
you, try and make a party against me.’ Jérome evidently thought dis- 
cretion the better part of valour, for, after some parleying, he expressed 
himself satisfied with the arrangement. 

It was now generally known that the Empire would be publicly 
proclaimed in December and that the Senate would meet at an early 
date to receive a message from the Prince President. ‘The farce of 
submitting the question for the decision of the people was to take 
place late in November and the actual proclamation to be made on 
the 2nd of the following month. 

There was much curiosity as to the manner in which the President 
would convey the news to foreign sovereigns. In Lord Cowley’s 
opinion the best and most simple procedure would be for the President 
to declare himself Emperor under the name by which he had hitherto 
been known and, in asking the recognition of foreign courts, to make 
a spontaneous declaration that he recognized and acknowledged the 
existing territorial arrangements of Europe. 

When the French Foreign Minister objected to such a declaration 
Lord Cowley said that the restoration of the Empire would point to 
a desire to return to the Empire of 1814 and that a frank declaration 
to foreign governments that the President had no such idea would be 
wise. The Ambassador also considered that the title of Napoleon III 
should be avoided, the numeral implying that the President claimed 
the throne by right of legitimacy. 
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The Foreign Minister’s attitude during this conversation was most 
conciliatory and he said in conclusion: ‘‘So long as the President 
could find others to do the work I would not take it. I waited until 
I felt that I could be of use. I may be of use now, but it will be to 
preserve peace. If, unfortunately, I fail, I shall return to private life 
with the consciousness of having done my duty, for I will not be a 
Minister of War.” ; . 

It was evident that the President was not to be deterred from the 
title Napoleon III. The British Government was most anxious to 
make matters easy for him, but the title question was a serious one, 
for to recognize Louis Napoleon as legitimate sovereign was to illegiti- 
matize retrospectively both Louis XVIII and Charles X, who had been 
recognized on the principles of hereditary right, at a time when the 
supposed Napoleon II was still alive as Duc de Reichstadt. It was 
therefore on the elective principle only that the new Emperor could 
be recognized by our Government. 

Lord Malmesbury had two very serious conversations with the 
French Ambassador, Count Walewski, on this subject, and in the first 
the French representative said : ““ Un refus”’ [to acknowledge Napoleon 
IIT] “ serait la guerre.” 

The second conversation arose from Lord Malmesbury seeing in 
the Morning Post the whole question started in its Paris correspon- 
dence, in which the British policy was bitterly criticized in a leading 
article in that journal. 


““J sent this morning for Walewski, who confessed that this 
journal was in the pay of his Government both here and in 
Paris. 

“This I knew, and although he said he did not think that 
the person whom he had sent over to report my first conver- 
sation with him had been indiscreet, it is plain that he was 
ordered to write from Paris in a sense opposed to my views, 
and that Borthwick, the editor, who is with Walewski every 
day, was also instructed to back the article. I told Walewski 
that this must put an end to all frank communications with 
me, and that for this and no other reason, did I regret the 
breach of confidence that had occurred. 

“He promised that he would have no more to do with 
Mr. Borthwick ! ” 


On November 7 the entire Senate, escorted by a detachment of 
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cavalry, proceeded to St. Cloud to inform the President of the reso- 
lution at which it had arrived concerning the establishment of an 
hereditary Empire, and Lord Cowley wrote : 


“The procession to St. Cloud this afternoon was a very 
seedy affair, with the exception of Murat, who sported the 
livery and arms of the royal family of Naples ! ” 


The actual formality at the Palace apparently passed off more 
successfully, for Lord Cowley reported as follows : 


“The ceremony at St. Cloud yesterday was very impos- 
ing. It took place in the long gallery. 

“The Senate was assembled, the clergy on the right, les 
Maréchaux on the left, the remainder of the Senators at the 
end of the room, and the Bureau in the centre. 

“* An aide-de-camp entered announcing (the first time this 
has been done), ‘ Le Prince.’ There was a general cry of 
“Vive l’Empereur,’ another after the report was read, and 
again when the President retired. . . .” 


As Lord Cowley was going over to England to attend the Duke 
of Wellington’s funeral, he thought it prudent not to risk giving the 
President offence by leaving the country without informing him of 
his intention to do so. He therefore sought an interview and reported 
to Lord Malmesbury as follows on November 11 : . 


“When I arrived . . . he said he was very glad to have 
an opportunity of saying a word to me on the change which 
was about to take place in the Government of France, and he 
hoped it would make no difference in his relations with Eng- 
land ; that he knew objections were entertained there to his 
taking the title of Napoleon III, and that he wished to explain 
himself frankly to me, as he thought there was great miscon- 
ception as to the portée of this title. He went on to say that 
the Emperor Alexander had blamed Louis XVIII for taking 
that title and dating his reign from the date of the imagined 
Louis XVII’s death, that Louis XVIII, in so doing, had 
wished to ignore the Empire altogether, but that his own case 
and intention were widely different. 

“< From the moment,’ he said, ‘that I determined on 
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taking the name of Napoleon, it could only be that of Napo- 
leon III. Napoleon I after the Emperor, would have been 
ridiculous. Napoleon II really existed, though only for a few 
days, but he was recognized by both Chambers and: there 
are public acts and judgments rendered in his name. I could 
- not therefore take the title of Napoleon II,so I naturally took 
that of Napoleon III. If I had followed Louis XVIII’s 
example, and founded my claim to a crown on the title of 
legitimacy of descent, I should have taken the name of Napo-* 
leon V, which I am sure you will admit would have been 
nonsense.’ 

“‘ T asked him whether I was to understand that he recog- 
nized fully and implicitly the governments and reigns which 
had succeeded the Empire—he said, decidedly, and that his 
present claim to the Imperial crown was the unanimous vote 
of the French people. . . . I said that he knew as well as I 
did how anxious Her Majesty’s Government were to remain 
on the most friendly terms with France and to smooth matters 
rather than to create difficulties. ‘That I had no doubt that 
his explanation of his reasons for taking the title of Napoleon 
III would be weighed with partiality by Her Majesty’s 
Government, since he authorized me to state to them that he 
had no intention of laying claim to it by title of legitimacy. 

““I then added that as he had been frank with me, I begged 
his permission to be equally so with him, and I said that I 
trusted that his notification of the Empire would be accom- 
panied by a recognition of the treaties which bind Europe 
together. He replied: ‘I will answer you with equal 
frankness. I have every intention of observing them. All 
my acts and language must have proved this to you, but you 
should recollect how galling these treaties are to France, and 
that a public and solemn declaration that I recognize them 
might wound the susceptibility of the French nation.’ . . .” 


The British Government now desired to have an official declaration 
in writing from the French Government confirming the explanations 
given by the President and his Minister respecting the assumption of 
the title Napoleon III. 

This demand was not made on account of any suspicion on the 
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part of our Government but from the necessity of possessing formal 
acts to justify their proceedings, and it was intimated to the President 
that on the receipt of such a written declaration the Empire and the 
Imperial title would at once be recognized. The French Government, 
however, refused to give such a declaration. The following extract 
from a letter dated December 1 to Lord Malmesbury from Lord Cowley 
will show how the difficulty was eventually overcome : 


“ Finally I determined late yesterday evening on address- 
ing an official note to M. Drouyn de Lhuys with a memoran- 
dum in which I recounted the substance of the various 
conversations | had held with him on the subject under dis- 
cussion, and requested him to state in an official answer, 
whether he admitted the accuracy of my statement. M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys, after referring to the President, whose 
acquiescence I had already insured, wrote to me late this 
evening an official answer, confirming the exactness of my 
memory. Copies of these papers are enclosed herewith, and 
it would give me sincere pleasure to learn that they are deemed 
satisfactory by your Lordship and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. It appeared to me . . . that an official note, recog- 
nizing and confirming the accuracy of a statement, is as binding 
on the writer of that note as if he had been the author of the 
statement itself... .” 


In reply Lord Malmesbury wrote : 


“We are much obliged to you for the manner in which 
you have brought the thorny question of the ‘ numeral ’ to a 
successful issue. . . .” 


On December 2 Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte was proclaimed 
Emperor of the French, with the title of Napoleon III, in front of the 
Hotel de Ville. Between twelve and one o’clock the new Emperor 
made his public entry into Paris saluted by artillery and accompanied 
by a large escort of cavalry. Infantry lined the road along which the 
Emperor passed. 

His Majesty then took up his residence at the Tuileries. 

On the same day Lord Cowley wrote: 


“ He cannot have been pleased with his reception to-day. 
I never witnessed anything colder or more uninteresting. 
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‘‘T am told that at the proclamation at the Hétel de Ville, 
the Garde Nationale danced the cancan to keep themselves 
warm. 

“It is a curious fact that to-day is the anniversary of the 
accession of both the Emperors of Russia and of Austria, and 
Kisseleff and Hiibner were celebrating mass, each in honour 
of his own sovereign, during the proclamation of the new 
Empire. Therefore the three Emperors all ascended their 
thrones on the same day—moreover—it 1 is the anniversary of 
the battle of Austerlitz—which is also called ‘ La Bataille des 
trois Empereurs,’ those of France, Austria and Russia having 
been engaged in it.” 


On December 6 Lord Cowley had his first audience with the new 
Emperor, which he thus described to Lord Malmesbury : 


“The audience to-day was very Imperial. The Master 
of the Ceremonies and his Deputy were sent in carriages to 
fetch me, and I went accompanied by the whole Embassy. 
He received me in his private apartment, and appeared to me 
for the first time in his life, embarrassed. He is, however, 
delighted at our treatment of him.” 


On December 23 Lord Cowley wrote from the Imperial Palace at 
Compiégne : 


“We shall have the Imperial family declared to-morrow. 
I believe it will consist of Jérome, his son and daughter. 
They are all here and do not speak to each other.” 


Great indignation was caused at the Tuileries by the refusal of the 
Emperor of Russia to address the French Emperor, after his assump- 
tion of the Imperial title, as ‘‘ Monsieur mon frére ”’ in his letter accredit- 
ing his Ambassador to the Court of France. 

In Lord John Russell’s opinion the questions of “ Napoleon III ” 
and ‘‘ Monsieur mon frére ” seemed very small gnats indeed, and it 
was a wonder, he said, a man of such real sense and magnanimity as 

/ the Emperor Nicholas should strain at them. 

The following are the titles by which the Emperor of the French 
was addressed in the Emperor Nicholas’s letter : 

“Tres Sérénissime, trés excellent, et trés puissant Prince, notre trés 
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cher ami Napoléon, Empereur des Frangais, etc., etc., etc.,” and at the 
end ‘ Votre bon ami.” cf” 

Lord Cowley with great difficulty at last persuaded the Emperor 
Napoleon to be satisfied with these appellations, in consequence of 
which the Russian Ambassador was received by the Emperor and pre- 
sented his credentials. 

Elaborate celebrations followed Louis Napoleon’s accession to the 
Imperial throne, and it is interesting to note that the first ball of the 
Second Empire was opened by a quadrille of honour, in which 
Lady Cowley was the Emperor’s partner. 

There had been many rumours with regard to the probable marriage 
of Louis Napoleon, and among the names mentioned of ladies likely 
to become the future Empress were those of a daughter of the ex-queen 
Maria Christina of Spain, and the young Princess Carola, daughter of 
Prince Vasa. 

His overtures in this direction met with no success, and he was 
also rebuffed by Princess Adelaide of Hohenlohe, a niece of Queen 
Victoria. His desire for domesticity was evidently sincere, for Lord 
Cowley wrote : “ Mrs. H. (Howard—Napoleon’s mistress) is, I believe, 
at last congédiée.” 

In January, 1853, mention was first made of the lady whom Louis 
Napoleon eventually married, and on January 10 Lord Cowley wrote 
to Lord John Russell (now Foreign Secretary in the Aberdeen Govern- 
ment) : 


**T have not a word of public news to tell you by this 
messenger, so must resort to a little private gossip. ... 

“The Emperor’s entourage is getting seriously alarmed at 
his admiration of a certain Spanish young lady, Mademoiselle 
Montijo by name. Her mother, an Englishwoman by birth, 
is, with the young lady, playing a bold game, and, I cannot 
doubt, hopes that her daughter may wear the Imperial Crown. 
Some of the Emperor’s friends are not without apprehension 
that she may succeed in her intrigues, and St. Arnaud, the 
Minister of War, has spoken very openly and strongly to the 
Emperor on the subject ; as if a man in love ever listened to 
reason | 

“The Emperor thanked him for his advice, but said 
nothing more, and his attentions to the young lady have been 
more marked ever since. . . .” 
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Later, this subject was again referred to: 


“« . . So much for politics, now for scandal. ... The 
Emperor is going it finely with the young Montijo, and there 
can be no doubt that both mother and daughter do not despair 
of the Imperial diadem. . . . He is so extraordinary a man 
that he will set everything at defiance, if it so pleases him.” 


Lord Cowley also wrote to Lord John Russell : 


‘“‘T found Drouyn de Lhuys . . . much distressed at all 
that is going on here. He said he was very glad to see me, 
for he much wished to ask my advice as to the conduct he 
should pursue in the very difficult circumstances in which he 
found himself. He had, as far back as the middle of No- 
vember, been suspicious that the Emperor had some idea of 
marrying Mlle. de Montijo, and that he had addressed him a 
letter on the subject, which he read to me, showing the folly 
and danger of such acourse. In reply the Emperor thanked 
him for it, and assured him that he had no intention of doing 
anything of the kind. In a subsequent letter, however, the 
Emperor said that it seemed that the Minister had known His 
Majesty’s mind better than himself, for he had decided to 
marry Mlle. de Montijo. ‘The question then, which Drouyn 
de Lhuys asked himself was, could he, entertaining the 
opinions he did on that subject, continue honourably to be the 
Emperor’s Minister. . . .” 


Lord Cowley went on to say that he had told Drouyn that he 
hoped he would remain in office, inasmuch as, in his opinion, the 
present duty of every Frenchman was to consider the good of his 
country rather than that of any individual. 

Commenting further on the marriage, the Ambassador wrote : 


“You would be surprised to hear the way in which people 
are beginning to canvass the Emperor’s position and acts, and 
this marriage has, with half a dozen exceptions, excited the 
disapprobation of everybody. Unfortunately, those half- 
dozen are persons who wish to keep the Court in a degraded 
state because they profit by it. The first step taken to purify 
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it would be their dismissal. It is not that the outside of the 
platter is not clean. I assure you that although much has 
been said to the contrary, I never saw anything more decorous 
than everything that took place at Fontainebleau and Com- 
piégne, and I have been most annoyed at all the false reports 
which have been spread respecting the doings there ; but I 
cannot conceal from myself, and the impression becomes 
stronger every day, that all inside is rotten and that, with few 
exceptions, we are living in a society of adventurers. 
“The great one of all has been captured by an adven- 
turess. ‘To hear the way in which men and women talk of 
their future Empress is astounding. Things have been 
repeated to me, which the Emperor has said of her, and 
others which have been said to him, which it would be im- 
possible to commit to paper. In fact she has played her 
game with him so well, that he can get her in no other way but 
marriage, and it is to gratify his passions that he marries her. 
People are already speculating on their divorce. . . .” 


On January 20, 1853, Lord Cowley reported that the Bureaux of 
the Senate and the Legislative body, as also the Council of State, had 
been invited to assemble on the following Saturday at the ‘Tuileries 
for the purpose of receiving from the Emperor a communication on 
the subject of his intended marriage. The impression created in Paris 
by the news of this marriage was very mixed. The Legitimists and 
Orleanists received it with undisguised joy, the Emperor’s friends with 
disappointment and regret, and the middle classes with something 
approaching contempt. On January 21 Lord John Russell wrote to 
Lord Cowley : 


“I have not written to you upon the marriage ; it is a 
very false step. A marriage with a well-behaved young 
Frenchwoman would, I think, have been very politic, but to 
put this ‘intrigante’ on the throne is a lowering of the 
Imperial dignity with a vengeance !” 


After the great event Lord Cowley reported : 


‘‘ We have married the Emperor and he has retired to St. 
Cloud. He could not have liked his reception by the people, 
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who, I understand, showed the utmost indifference at the 
whole pageant. I have been confined to the house for the 
last three days and could not attend the ceremonies. That 
in the Notre Dame was, I am told, beautiful.” A 


The town of Paris voted the sum of 600,000 frs. with which to 
purchase a wedding present for the Empress. When the vote-of the 
Municipal Council was brought to the Emperor, Morny happened 
to be with him and at once said that the sum should be laid out in 
diamonds, as being ‘“‘ more easily carried away should occasion arise.” 
The Empress, however, declared that she wished the money to be 
given to charity, and all her Imperial husband’s attempts to dissuade 
her from this decision were firmly rebuffed. 

In reply to Lord Cowley’s report of the incident, Lord John Russell 
wrote : 


“Your information about the diamonds is very curious. 
,The Emperor [Morny ?] would hardly have made such a 
remark, if he had not felt himself insecure. Much will 
depend on the new Empress, and if she plays her cards well, 
she may revive his failing popularity.” 


Lord Cowley now received the following from Lord Howden 
(British Minister in Spain) : 


“Did you hear what the mother Montijo said, and said 
cleverly ? When pressed to remain at Paris, she replied, 
“No, I have two incurable defects which will soon be dis- 
covered. J am a foreigner and a mother-in-law.’ However, 
I am assured that she has received a considerable sum of 
money and that she is transmitting it to Spain through three 
bankers’ hands that it may not be remarked.” 


There was an amusing postscript to a letter from Lord Cowley to 
Lord Clarendon, who had succeeded Lord John Russell at the 
Foreign Office, dated April the roth: 


“What do you say to Hancock the jeweller being sent for 
by the Emperor, and finding the Empress sitting on his 
knees? I am told that this takes place before every one at 
the Tuileries.” 
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First Days in Paris 
And only three days later there is a note to the effect that : 


“There is no longer a doubt of the Empress’s grossesse.”” 


This news naturally created much interest in Paris and London. 
Unfortunately, however, all did not run smoothly, for on April 27 
the Ambassador reported : 


“Empress better.... I have mentioned your kind 
expressions about her and they have been very well taken. I 
wish that the Queen would send one. All the ladies in Paris, 
that is of the Imperial circle, are, like good courtiers, following 
the Empress’s example of getting an early riddance of their 
burdens. Three ministers’ wives, among them,—one, Mad- 
ame Ducos, had proposed herself as wet nurse for the future 
Emperor—she had not been famous for her virtue in early 
days—anything but, so she thought it necessary to add to her 
personal recommendations which are immense, that she had 
never had a bad illness and that her blood was excellent. 
See what gossip an idle day here inflicts on you.” 


And on the following day : 


“The Empress better. The accoucheurs say that the 
fausse couche is positive. The entourage will not admit it. 
The Emperor on my condoling with him said, ‘ C’est faute 
& réparer.” 


On April 29 Lord Clarendon wrote : 


“You will be glad to learn that the Queen wrote to me 
this morning to enquire of Walewski in her name after the 
Empress’s health. I can’t say how sorry I am that the hopes 
are over, and an affair of that kind is not always as facile 2 
réparer as H.M. seems to think.” 


Lord Cowley wrote on May 1: 


“Tam very much inclined to think from various circum- 
stances which have come to my knowledge that the Empress 
has never been in an interesting situation at all. That it was 
a false alarm but that it had been talked about until the Court 
was ashamed to own that it was a flash in the pan, and they 
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therefore thought it was better to make the world believe 
through the columns of the Moniteur that there had been a 
something. This is truly French. On the other hand the 
Faubourg swears that the child dates from October at Fon- 
tainebleau and that the ‘ fausse couche’ has been brought 
about to save H.M.’s reputation.” : 


Lord Clarendon commented : 


“How very French the whole history of the Empress’s 
beginning, continuation and end of parturiency has been. I 
doubt her having children.” 


The Emperor was, for various reasons, bitterly hated by certain 
sections of the French public. Writing to Lord Clarendon on July 6, 
Lord Cowley reported : 


“There appears to have been a serious plot against the 
Emperor’s life last night. The Opéra Comique was re- 
opened . . . and the Emperor signified his intention of being 
present. He arrived before dark and there was a consider- 
able crowd in the street. 

“‘ During the performance the Préfet de Police was called 
out and, after communication with the Emperor, several 
arrests were made. ... Fifteen were marched off by the 
police. ... Nine of these were armed with pistols and 
daggers, the remainder with daggers only. Their intention 
had been to attack the Emperor’s carriage as it passed into the 
Boulevard... . A large body of military and police were 
sent for and the Emperor’s carriage was closely escorted on 
his leaving the theatre. JI am told that the Empress showed 
a great deal of courage, and says she is not in the least afraid 
‘of going about in public. 

“T receive all these histories with some amount of distrust 
because it is known that while Maupas was Minister of Police, 
plots were got up in order that the necessity of a Minister of 
Police might be emphasized—but last night’s affair appears 
to have been serious.” 


Lady Anglesey, Lord Cowley’s mother, died on July 8, and on 
the following day Lord Clarendon wrote : 
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“ I need hardly say that when I wrote to you last night I 
had no idea of the misfortune that had befallen you and upon 
which I deeply and sincerely sympathize with you. I can 
only hope that as your whole life has been passed out of 
England, the loss to you may not be as severe as to those who 
have had the comfort and happiness of their mother’s society 
more than has fallen to your lot. 

“I fear it will be a dreadful blow to poor Lord Anglesey. 
By all means come over as soon as you think proper and stay 
as long. Your absence from Paris will be less important just 
at this particular moment as negotiations appear to be 
launched. .. . : 

“* Pray take an opportunity of expressing the sincere regret 
with which we all learnt the horrible conspiracy against the 
Emperor’s life. The Queen is nursing Prince Albert with 
the measles and I have not seen her for some days, or I am 
sure I should have been charged to convey the expression of 
her feelings.” 


Some months later, during a visit of Lord Cowley to Compiégne, 
the Emperor told him of a fresh conspiracy, got up under the auspices 
of Ledru Rollin. He said that forty individuals had been arrested in 
Paris. 

On November 17, 1853, Lord Cowley wrote that a trial had been 
going on in Paris of some twenty individuals accused of conspiring to 
assassinate the Emperor on two occasions during the previous summer, 
the one on H.M. visiting the Hippodrome and the other when he went 
to the Opéra Comique. The evidence at this trial produced a painful 
conviction of the danger to which France continued to be exposed 
from the socialistic tendencies of the lower orders. 

Towards the end of this year there were great commotions at Court 
because of rumours that our Princess Mary of Cambridge was about 
to be betrothed to Prince Napoleon (Plon-Plon). ‘The Queen, much 
to her dismay, was informed by Lord Aberdeen that the French Govern- 
ment had suggested such a marriage. Her Majesty was of course 
furious. There appears to be no evidence that the idea emanated from 
the Emperor Napoleon, although had such a marriage been possible, 
it would no doubt have given him pleasure. Walewski was told by 
Lord Clarendon that there was no use discussing the question as the 
difference of religion was insurmountable. Lord Clarendon added, as 
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from himself only, that no parent would consent to commit the happi- 
ness of a child to such a man as young Jérome whose bad character 
was notorious. 

When Lord Aberdeen first spoke to the Queen on the subject, she 
heard to her unspeakable surprise that, according to news from abroad, 
the suggested marriage would be agreeable to Princess Mary. As a 
matter of fact, the Princess had never heard the matter mentioned 
until she read an article in the Morning Herald, copied from an Italian 
newspaper, stating that such a marriage was in contemplation. 

It may be remarked that the Princess, in addition to being, if 
possible, more Protestant than the Queen, was perfectly aware of the 
gentleman’s abominable character and therefore looked upon the very 
idea of such a union as a positive insult to herself. 

Lord Clarendon’s opinion of the matter was as follows : 


“The affair is most unfortunate, and you must endeavour 
in whatever way your own tact and judgment suggest to put 
an end to the whole thing.” 


However, the Queen and Lord Clarendon were most anxious that 
it should not be thought in Paris that H.M. or her Government were 
actuated by any hostile personal or political feelings towards France. 

At the end of the year 1853 Napoleon III was much cast down by 
the general state of affairs. At home—an unfruitful marriage, a Court 
which regarded him without enthusiasm, a year of scarcity which must 
cause considerable distress, and Socialist principles in the nation at 
large which tended rather to spread than to diminish. Abroad—no 
advance towards intimacy with foreign courts, and relations with one 
in particular, as will be seen in the next chapter, so disastrously tangled 
that it seemed impossible to avert a calamitous war. 
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The Shadow of War. 1853-4 


T will now perhaps be well to givesome explanation of the events 
which led tothe Crimean War. It originated in a religious dis- 
pute between the Greek and Latin subjects of the Sultan about 

the Sacred Places in Palestine. The champion of the Greeks was the 
Tsar, while the claims of the Latins were supported by Napoleon III. 
The custody of these Places was, according to treaty, in the hands of 
the Latin Church. The Greek Church, however, had made encroach- 
ments on these rights which had for some years been tacitly recognized 
by the Latins. 

Napoleon III began in 1852 to press the claims which France had 
so long neglected ; but Russia, whose object it was to obtain a pro- 
tectorate over all the Christian subjects of the Sultan, succeeded in 
obtaining a firman from the Porte which ceded to Russia practically 
all she demanded and defied the previous treaty rights of France. 

This state of things led at first to a diplomatic war between France 
and Russia at Constantinople where the French interests were con- 
fided to M. de La Valette, an Ambassador too much inclined to treat 
matters with a high hand. 

As far as the French Government were concerned, they were anxious 
not to take the above-mentioned firman too seriously, provided that 
it was not publicly read at Jerusalem. Russia, on the other hand, 
insisted that its announcement should be public. Turkey, having no 
special interest in the matter, seemed likely to yield to the country 
from which she had most to fear, namely, her Northern neighbour. 

The French Ambassador resisted the claim of Russia and even 
went so far as to threaten the approach of the French fleet if his pro- 
tests failed of their purpose, 

Early in 1853 the Tsar despatched Prince Menschikoff on a mission 
to the Sultan, with secret instructions to exact from Turkey a con- 
vention which, if agreed to, would have amounted to practical abdi- 
cation on the part of the Sultan. 
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Events moved swiftly, and suddenly in March the news came that 
Colonel Rose (subsequently Lord Strathnairn of Indian fame)—our 
Chargé d’Affaires at Constantinople—had summoned the British fleet 
to the Dardanelles without instructions from home, which caused Lord 
Clarendon, now Foreign Secretary, to write to Lord Cowley : 


“You may suppose that we are not a little anxious to know 
what induced Rose to send for the fleet, as we think that 
questions of peace and war had better be decided by the 
Government at home than by a Chargé d’Affaires in the far 
East.” 


Fortunately the Admiral in command at Malta was “ too discreet ”’ 
to obey. Colonel Rose’s action went far towards increasing the feeling 
of suspicion which already existed in France towards England—especi- 
ally as the French Government was persuaded that Rose had pp 
under secret instructions. 

They therefore at once determined to send their own fleet to ihe 
East, a proceeding which was deeply resented by the British Govern- 
ment as having been decided on without previous consultation with 
them. Every effort was made by Lord Cowley to induce the French 
Government to cancel the order, but without avail. Our Ambassador 
then endeavoured to obtain a personal interview with the Emperor, 
but: “‘ He evidently fights shy of me,” wrote Lord Cowley. 

In spite of very strong evidence, Lord Clarendon could not persuade 
himself that the Emperor Nichslas was anything but honest in his 
diplomatic dealings. 


““T do not doubt the Emperor’s word of honour,” he 
wrote, ‘‘ and I don’t think it good policy or a practical way of 
doing business, whether public or private, to suspect people of 
treachery because some act may not at once be intelligible, 
and still less do I think it wise to act upon doubts as if they 
were certainties. ‘The Emperor has over and over again given 
us his assurances as a gentleman that he desired to maintain 
the independence and integrity of the Ottoman Empire, and 
that whenever his policy and views underwent a change, he 
would give us distinct notice of it. I will therefore no more 
disbelieve him nor think him false or treacherous than I 


would any other gentleman who had thus voluntarily pledged 
himself.” 
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A coolness having arisen between the French and English Govern- 
ments on account of the déspatch of the French Fleet to the East, the 
French Ambassador in London emphasized the advisability of Lord 
Cowley seeking an audience with H.M. should any difficulty occur. 

At a ball given to the Emperor by the Corps Législatif Lord Cowley 
had an opportunity of expressing to H.M. his doubts as to the necessity 
and prudence of the French fleet having left Toulon—an act at vari- 
ance with the assurances frequently given that the French Government 
would always consult that of Her Majesty on all questions affecting 
the East. The Emperor replied that on the general question of the 
integrity and independence of Turkey he would always be ready to 
act with the British Government, but that the question of the Sacred 
Places concerned France more particularly and she must consult her 
own interests. 

Lord Clarendon’s faith in the Emperor of Russia at last began to 
waver, and in a letter to Lord Cowley he said: 


“Our trusty and well-beloved Nicholas has not been 
quite honest or disinterested, for while adhering to the reli- 
gious questions that were to be the sole object of Prince M.’s 
mission, he has sought to divide the Turkish Empire with the 
Sultan by making himself the protector of the Greeks. How- 
ever, I expect he will be déjoué by Lord S. [Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe, British Representative at Constantinople] who 
has already given greater confidence to the Turks, and it is a 
pleasure to read his despatches after Rose’s. We have a 
jockey on our horse now instead of a stable boy, and the 
odds are higher against the Tsar.” 


It is interesting to compare the above opinion of Lord Stratford 
with those subsequently expressed by Lord Clarendon. 

Some absurd agreement was now come to between the Russian and 
French Ambassadors at Constantinople with regard to the repair of 
the Cupola of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. No wonder Lord 
Clarendon in a letter to Lord Cowley alluded to these details as “ These 
Sacred Miséres,” adding how terrible it was that peace should be 
endangered on account of such trifles. 

It gradually became evident that Russia was playing a double game, 
and that the peaceful assurances emanating from St. Petersburgh were 
more than counterbalanced by the conduct of Prince Menschikoff at 
Constantinople. 
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In Paris the fear that the complications would lead to war was 
universal, and from London Lord Clarendon wrote : 


“T fear a storm is brewing in the East and it will bring 
grave complications.... Yet all these disputes about 
nothing and this miserable rivalry for useless influence takes 
place between Powers which keep assuring each other and 
pledging themselves that the maintenance of the Turkish 
Empire is a great European necessity! . ...” 


Lord Clarendon could not even now quite bring himself to believe 
in the treachery of Russia, and wrote : 


“The idea of invading Turkey because the Sultan won’t 
consent to share his throne with the Emperor (Nicholas), who 
has assured us on his honour that he meant to respect the 
independence of the Turkish Empire, would be an act that I 
for one won’t believe until it is a fazt accompli. It would not 
only be belying the professions of his life but putting himself 
in the pillory of Europe as a liar and a robber.” 


And again : 


“ If the Emperor of Russia does not act on his first impulse 
and order the Turks to be chawed up by the Cossacks, all may 
yet be well, but if he chooses to fire the first coup de canon, it 
will be long before he hears the last. . . .” 


The policy of Russia was soon unmasked, however, and the Emperor 
Nicholas made it publicly known that he was determined to obtain 
the religious protectorate over the Christian subjects of the Sultan, 
“which gives,” wrote Lord Clarendon, ‘“‘a new and most unpleasant 
character to the question that has for so long kept Europe in excite- 
ment.” 

Instructions were at once sent to Admiral Dundas to move to the 
neighbourhood of the Dardanelles and to co-operate cordially with 
the French Admiral. 

The British Fleet arrived at Besica Bay on June 13, 1853, and was 
followed by the French squadron on the following day. Admiral 
Dundas paid the first visit and salute, ‘‘ at which the French were 
delighted.” 

The Russian Government was ei bent on sowing discord between 
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our country and France, but fortunately their endeavours met with 
no success, and when Lord Clarendon informed the House of Lords 
how good the relations between the two countries were, the statement 
was “well received and even Shaftesbury cheered when I spoke of 
our cordial relations with France.” 

Lord Cowley believed that the Emperor Napoleon sincerely desired 
a peaceful solution. Not so his Foreign Minister, who, our Ambassa- 
dor thought, would not be sorry to see the Eastern Question decided at 
once, d coups de canon if necessary. 

On June 17 Sir Hamilton Seymour (our representative at St. Peters- 
burgh) informed Lord Clarendon that he was less sanguine about the 
maintenance of peace. Nicholas, he said, was very stubborn, mal- 
treated Nesselrode (his Minister), would listen to nobody and made 
daily use of the English word “scoundrel” in reference to Lord 
Stratford. 

Prince Menschikoff’s mission having failed, Russian troops entered 
the Danubian Principalities on July 2, and on the following day the 
Emperor Nicholas issued his famous manifesto to his people. Lord 
Clarendon wrote to Lord Cowley : 


*““ So the rubicon is passed and we must now see whether 
the Emperor will be more amenable inside the Principalities 
than out. I have come to the belief that he will not.” 


Lord Clarendon was evidently uncertain as to the loyalty of Lord 
Stratford, for on July 8 he wrote: 


‘My fear is that he will never consent to any arrange- 
ment that does not humiliate the Emperor of Russia. I hope 
I may be wrong.” 


And a few days later: 


“« I may be wrong, and I hope I am, but my notion is that | 
Stratford will give us no help in effecting an amicable settle- 
ment—the humiliation of Russia has become a necessity of his | 
nature.” 


Meanwhile, the representatives of the four Great Powers were at 
Vienna, engaged in endeavouring to find a means of avoiding war, 
and from this Conference was evolved the famous “‘ Vienna Note.” 
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It was actually concocted in Paris, but Austria was supposed, as 
mediator, to have framed it with a view to its adoption by Turkey as 
a proposal to be addressed by her to the Russian Government. The 
note was accepted by Russia, and reached Constantinople early in 
August. The Porte, however, declined to adopt it without certain 
modifications. > 

Lord Clarendon could not divest himself of the idea that Lord 
Stratford could have persuaded the Turks to accept the Vienna Note 
without modifications, should he have so desired. 


“‘T cannot, I am sorry to say, persuade myself that he is 
not at the bottom of the whole difficulty . . . and that he 
_ means to play us all a trick. However, of course, this must 
_ not be said until we have complete proofs.” 


Again a few days later: 


“TI have no doubt that if he had chosen to exert his influ- 
ence and to direct opinion at Constantinople, we should not 
now be in this embarrassing plight. I have never been so 
vexed upon any political question and foresee nothing but 
fresh and worse complications.” 


There is no doubt that at this time the Turkish Government were 
desirous of war, relying on the support of England and France which 
would make victory a certainty. 

It was now Lord Cowley’s opinion that the Emperor and his Foreign 
Minister had “ become nearly as Russian as they had been Turkish 
a few weeks before.” 

The difficulties of the British Government are well illustrated in 
a letter from Lord Clarendon of September 2. 


“‘T don’t think our position improves on reflection, and I 
can see nothing but breakers ahead. We have to deal with 
the pride and bad faith of the Emperor [of Russia], the obsti- 
nacy and war-like propensities of the Turk, the impossibility 
of the fleets remaining in B. Bay, the difficulty of their going 
to Vourla, the moral influence abroad, and the public opinion 
at home that will depend on our decision. How they are all 
_ to be brought into harmonious action, I don’t exactly see, 
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and we must for the present wait for events, in order to decide 
upon our next move. .. .” 


Although Lord Clarendon had admitted that Lord Stratford had 
“acted honourably about the Austrian Note and would have got it 
accepted if he could,” he again discloses his suspicions on September 13. 


“ Stratford throughout has been and will be our great 
stumbling-block. His conduct in exciting the Turks has been 
bad, but the course he pursues towards his colleagues is 
worse—he mistrusts them with or without cause, shows them 
no confidence, and then, if they don’t confide in him or 
venture to do anything off their own bats, or in obedience to 
their instructions, he fires up, and complains and thwarts 
them in every direction. I am always expecting his resig- 
nation with a fine flaming despatch for the Blue Book, which 
said book he has evidently had his eye upon for a long time 
past.” 


News now came of the final rejection by the Emperor of Russia 
of the Vienna Note as modified by Turkey. From the reasons given 
for this rejection it transpired that nothing would satisfy Russia short 
of acquiescence on the part of Turkey in the Russian protectorate of 
the Greek Church throughout the Sultan’s dominions. The Emperor 
Napoleon therefore desired that the fleets should at once proceed to 
Constantinople, and M. Drouyn de Lhuys even hinted to Lord Cowley 
that the French fleet would go there alone if the British Government 
demurred to joint action in this sense. 

Our Ambassador was inclined to think that it was the best course 
to pursue: 


“‘ We have given every proof of our pacific intentions, but 
now that Russia throws off the mask, I see nothing for it but 
a determined resistance, the first step being to place our fleets 
in the Golden Horn. ... Unfortunately the tergiversa- 
tions of this Government render a continued political action 
very difficult. As Drouyn said to me with naiveté, ‘ Nous 
n’avons jamais un plan, tout se fait par instinct.’”’ 


Lord Clarendon replied : 
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“T agree with you that the time for negotiations has gone 
by ... but if a general war ensues . . . the Emperor of 
Russia would be the greatest malefactor of modern times.” 


It was now arranged between the British and French Governments 
that the combined fleets should pass the Dardanelles..- 
Lord Cowley thus accounted for the unstable policy of France : 


“The fact is, everything is done here in a hurry and 
without reflection. There is no settled policy—one day it is 
peace, the next war. The Emperor will not trust anyone 
with the secret of his real feelings and intentions, but when 
the moment of crisis arrives he desires such and such a line of 
conduct to be pursued, and he will hear of no remonstrance. 
The consequence is that the Minister has been often holding 
language incompatible with the final resolution of the 
Emperor and is obliged to eat his words and get out of his 
scrape as best he may. ... What Minister for Foreign 
Affairs in any other country would have submitted, as Drouyn 
did, to see Walewski sent for and instructed without reference 
to himself ? It comes therefore to this, that one can be sure 
of nothing here that does not proceed from the Emperor 
himself.” 


On October 3, Lord Clarendon wrote from the Foreign Office : 


“Five colleagues who are in town have been discussing 
the news till I have hardly a moment left for writing—the 
news is declaration of war by the Turks—or as good as, for 
what the Council of 122 unanimously determined must be 
binding upon the Sultan and his Ministers... . I think our 
course should be to order up the fleets instantly and allow the 
Ambassadors to use them in whatever manner is necessary 
for the defence of Turkey. 

“ As yet I don’t see that we are required to take part in an 
offensive war... . Now we have an ugly prospect before 
us indeed.” 


As a matter of fact, Turkey did not declare war until October 23. 
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She issued a declaration on October 4 that if the Principalities were 
not evacuated by the Russians in fifteen days Turkey would consider 
herself in a state of war with Russia. This has been mistaken by some 
for a declaration of war, which has led to the erroneous idea that Turkey 
declared war on Russia on October 4, whereas she did not do so until 
October 23, the Russians not having fulfilled the conditions of the 
declaration. 

A suggestion was made by M. Drouyn de Lhuys that if war could 
not be averted between Russia and Turkey, both belligerents should 
be warned by the Great Powers that no territorial aggrandizement 
would be permitted at the conclusion of the war, whichever side 
happened to be victorious. 

In reporting the above Lord Cowley wrote: 


“Drouyn’s proposition . . . is a simple abandonment of 
the Turks. If the two parties are to fight it out, Russia will 
end by dictating what terms she pleases, and as to Europe 
then beginning a war to defend Turkey, it seems to me 
visionary. 

‘“‘A similar warning was given by the Great Powers to 
Turkey, Bulgaria, Greece, Servia and Montenegro, before the 
outbreak of the Balkan war in 1812. Not one inch of terri- 
tory would the victor be allowed to retain ! 

“The map of this portion of Europe having entirely 
changed despite this warning, would it not have been more 
dignified on the part of the Great Powers had such a declara- 
tion never been made—and what folly it would be to repeat 
it now.” 


It was an open secret that M. Castelbajac, the French Ambassador 
at St. Petersburgh, was very pro-Russian, and Lord Cowley hinted to 
the French Minister for Foreign Affairs that the Emperor’s represen- 
tative in the Russian capital might with advantage be a little more 
French and somewhat less Muscovite. 


“ A qui le dites-vous?” replied the Minister, “ he is no 
better than a Russian Chambellan.” ‘‘ In short,” wrote Lord 
Cowley, “ he abused him and, entre nous, our friend Walewski 
whom he hates, to his heart’s content. It shows, however, 
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how little influence the Minister for Foreign Affairs has with 
the Emperor, that he can neither get rid of the one nor the 
other.” 


~ 


In reporting to Lord Clarendon a long interview with the Emperor 
at Fontainebleau at the end of November, Lord Cowley wrote : 


‘ A turn in the conversation led us to.speak of what could 
be done were the present negotiations to lead to no practical 
result, and the Russians to remain in the Principalities. ‘The 
Emperor said that it would be vain to attempt to dislodge 
them, unless we had Austria with us—that for his part he 
would not send a soldier to Turkey, even if the Russians 
advanced on Constantinople—that the expense of transport, 
commissariat, etc., would be enormous, and that 100,000 men 
would not suffice to make victory sure. ‘ But,’ he said, ‘1 
_ will threaten the Rhine with 300,000 men, which will be much 
more efficacious.’ 

“He had, he continued, spoken very frankly to Baron 
Hiibner, the Austrian Representative. The Baron had ex- 
cused his Government’s partiality to Russia by saying that 
they could count upon the T’sar’s aid should any fresh revo- 
lution threaten the stability of the Austrian Empire, but that 
France had given them no satisfactory assurances of the kind. 
The Emperor had replied that he would state his policy 
openly—it was peace under the treaties which bound Europe 
together. ‘ Therefore,’ he said, ‘if Austria will act with 
France and England for the preservation of those treaties, I 
will help her to put down any revolutionary movement which 
might endanger the said treaties, but if she aids and abets 
Russia I can and will set Italy in flames.’ ” 


Count Buol (Austrian Minister for Foreign Affairs) now informed 
Bourquenay, the French Representative at Vienna, that the Russian 
Government having declared her readiness to negotiate, notwith- 
standing the declaration of war by Turkey, it would be expedient 
to persuade the Porte to acquiesce in this arrangement, adding that 
should Russia alter her mind and decline to negotiate Austria would 
follow the Allies. He did not insist upon an armistice, saying that it 
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would not be the first time that negotiations had been pursued at 
the same time as hostilities. M.de Bourquenay then asked M. de 
Buol what he would do should the winter negotiations lead to no 
result through the fault of Russia. 


“Tn that case,” said M. de Buol, “ we will not separate 
from you. ‘ Nous irons avec vous jusqu’au bout,’ only do not 
press us unnecessarily, give us time. If Austria were to 
threaten Russia now she would be accused of firing the first 
shot. Trust to us. It is a mere question of dates between 
us. Pray beg M. Drouyn de Lhuys to take these facts into 
consideration.” 


Subsequent events will show to what an extent Count Buol and 
his policy were to be trusted. 

On December 11 news was received of the destruction by a Russian 
squadron of six Turkish frigates, two corvettes, a steamer and three 
transports, on the 30th of the previous month in the roadstead of 
Sinope, and that the Turkish Admiral had been taken prisoner. The 
Russian force engaged had consisted of six sail of the line. This 
action on the part of Russia was the more insulting as it was committed 
under the guns of the two fleets whose mission it was to prevent any 
such attack against Turkey. 

In consequence of the Sinope disaster, the Emperor Napoleon 
suggested to Lord Cowley that a communication be made to Russia 
saying that it had been determined to send the fleets into the Black 
Sea, as it was evidently the intention of Russia to exercise entire 
sovereignty in those waters—a situation which the Allies could not for 
one moment permit,—that Russia had already caused considerable 
effusion of blood on the Danube and in Asia‘Minor, and that England 
and France were resolved not to tolerate the same carnage where they 
could prevent it, and that since Russia had announced her intention 
of occupying the Principalities as a guarantee for the fulfilment of her 
demands by the Porte, the two powers would occupy the Black Sea as 
a guarantee until the Principalities were evacuated. 

In reporting the above Lord Cowley wrote : 


‘“T am going to the Tuileries to-night . . . and it is pro- 
bable that the Emperor will speak to me on the subject. I 
confess that, pacific as I have been until now, the more I con- 
_ sider the present attitude of affairs, the less I see how we are 
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any longer to avoid some decided act of authority towards 
Russia, and I know none that would have the same effect as 
telling her that so long as she occupies the Principalities, not 
a ship of hers shall show its nose in the Black Sea.” 


The British Government, however, put forward séveral objections 
to the Emperor’s plan. This greatly annoyed the French, who hinted 
that they were prepared if necessary to carry through the affair alone. 

A statement appears now to have been made by The Times to the 
effect that the fleets had not entered the Black Sea because the French 
would not agree to Dundas’s proposal to do so. The French Foreign 
Minister took advantage of this to complain to Lord Cowley that while 
he was objecting to the insertion of a certain despatch in the Moniteur 
stating that the two Governments were not completely d’accord, the 
English Press was doing all it could to show that désaccord existed. 

Lord Cowley begged Lord Clarendon to ‘‘ humour ” the French 
Government by asking The Times to insert a paragraph saying that 
they were authorized to state that the English Government had no 
knowledge of any difference of opinion between the allied Ambassadors 
and Admirals. 

After much bickering and delay, an agreement had in fact been 
reached. Lord Clarendon expected that as soon as a communication 
was made to the Tsar with regard to the orders about to be given to 
the allied fleets, he would declare war against England and France. 


“We should at once make a combined and vigorous attack 
on Sevastopol and let the right arms of France and England 
be felt with a vengeance. In short, we ought not to have a 
care about the fleet in the Euxine when the season arrives for 
dealing with the Baltic fleet. I hope that orders in this spirit 
will be sent to Admiral Hamelin. Graham [Sir James Gra- 
ham, First Lord of the Admiralty] has written an excellent 
letter of instructions to Dundas respecting Sevastopol and 
finishing up Russia as a naval power in the East, of course 
only in the event of war, and in conjunction with the French 
forces,—a great coup of that kind would be very gratifying to 
our respective publics, and might have incalculable conse- 
quences for the future. 

“‘ Heaven knows I have been pacifically enough disposed, 
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but having now arrived at a conviction that the Emperor 
Nicholas means and wants war, I have no idea of his being 
allowed to declare it at his own time, and it would be incon- 
venient to us to have to deal with the Black Sea and Baltic 
fleets at the same moment. Stratford seems to have lost his 
head and after having got up all the steam he now is afraid of 
using it—he has been our misfortune throughout. . . .” 


On December 29 Lord Cowley wrote : 


““ How I rejoice at your determination about Sevastopol. 
It was but the other day that I said both to the Emperor and 
to Drouyn that if we let slip this occasion to do up the Russian 
navy in the Black Sea, we should repent it bitterly. You 
may depend upon it, that if the present business is made up, 
before two years are over, the Russian fleet will be before 
Constantinople, ere we shall know anything of the matter. 
She will never give us another chance of getting there before 
her. Therefore I say burn and destroy everything and at 
every hazard, and send double the number of ships to do it if 
necessary. We shall at all events have five and twenty years’ 
repose in the Black Sea. I renewed the subject with Drouyn — 
this morning, but I wish you would send me confidentially 
Sir J. Graham’s instructions to the Admiral. . . .” 


On the same day Lord Clarendon wrote : 


“‘T have not yet seen Walewski to-day but he appeared 
well satisfied with the result of the Cabinet yesterday, for we 
accept the French proposition but suggest, in the interest of 
both Governments, Heaven knows, that we should turn it to 
some account for ourselves with the Turks by making this 
new and great service to a certain extent conditional upon 
their putting themselves in our hands and negotiating peace 
upon the conditions that France and England would make 
for-them.«... 

“T suppose an absolute condition would not do, for if we 
were refused we ought to recall the fleets from the Black Sea, 
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which is impossible, but it is really too humiliating that 
France and England should be dragged into anything they 
don’t approve by these miserable infidels, who for a hundred 
years have been ordered to do everything they disliked by 
each Power that chose to kick them... . 

‘I gave Walewski a great rap over the knuckles yesterday 
for the manner in which their project had been presented to 
us, which I said was most unfriendly and a mode of proceeding 
that we should have been incapable of adopting towards 
them.” 


Lord Cowley now received confidentially from Lord Clarendon the 
informal instructions sent by the First Lord of the Admiralty to Admiral 
Dundas, with a view to their being carried out provided the sanction 
of our Ambassador at Constantinople and the co-operation of the French 
Admiral were assured. Lord Cowley was authorized to submit them 
unofficially to the French Government. 


In the same letter Lord Clarendon wrote: 


“‘ Russia is not completely prepared for war in the Black 
Sea, whereas we are as much so as we can be, and if we are 
to have war not a moment should be lost in striking an 
effectual and lasting blow. We ought to finish the Eastern 
Question at Sevastopol and to have both fleets ready for any- 
thing when the navigation of the Baltic is open. Russia 
would then come down from her high horse and we should 
hereafter be much less troubled by her insolent interference, 
while France and England would be hailed as the emanci- 
pators not alone of the East, but of all Germany, where the 
Cossack yoke is most galling. 

“I don’t see how the Emperor Nicholas can help declar- 
ing war against us when he hears the last instructions, and 
I therefore am most anxious that Admiral Hamelin should 
be empowered to act boldly.” 


He considered that a vigorous course with regard to Russia would 
rally the whole of England and France to the support of their Govern- 
ments, whereas a weak policy would entail the evils and risks of war 
in the presence of a disgusted and divided public. 
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Lord Cowley was afraid that the Emperor was not as anxious to 
adopt severe measures as we were : 


“ There is always some little coquetterie going on with the 
Russians—for instance, at a ball at Princess Mathilde’s the 
Empress chose to dance with the Russian Ambassador—her 
only dance the whole evening. Then two days ago, Princess 
Lieven, who never did such a thing before, asked to see the 
Empress, and the Emperor must needs be present at the 
interview. ‘These things are trivial, but it was foolish in a 

place like Paris, which is all gossip, to do anything that could 
_ be misinterpreted. 

“A propos of the Lieven visit she expressed herself quite 
satisfied with the Emperor Napoleon’s language, and said 
that he was ‘ trés pacifique, etc.’ ” 


The anger of the Emperor of Russia, on being informed of the 
orders given to the Admirals of the fleets in the Black Sea, knew no 
bounds. His Majesty’s first intention was to hand the British and 
French Ministers their passports, but on reflection he so far modified 
his plans as to limit them to instructions to his representatives in 
London and Paris to protest against the action of the two Governments, 
to ask explanations and, in the event of unsatisfactory answers, demand 
their passports. 

It soon became known that messengers had left St. Petersburgh 
with these instructions, and on January 23 Lord Cowley telegraphed 
in cypher to Lord Clarendon as follows : 


‘The French Government will make no answer whatever 
to the demand of explanations from St. Petersburgh until a 
concert has been established with London. ... It is desir- 
able that the same course should be followed in London, and 
that no conversation on the subject should be permitted.” 


It should here be said that some time previously the Emperor 
Nicholas had written a letter to the Queen with a view to coming to 
terms with England, and, having failed, he was now endeavouring to 
pursue a similar course with France. 

Lord Cowley was convinced that so long as his throne was not in 
danger the Emperor Napoleon would be faithful to us, but should he 
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become apprehensive that war in the East would be fatal to his interests, 
he would forsake us and “fickle France, who applauded him to the 
skies six months ago for the Anglo Alliance, would then extol him for 
having got out of the trammels of la perfide Albion.” 3 

The Tsar’s belated attempts at conciliation led to what might 
easily have been a grave misunderstanding between: England and 
France. It reached the ears of Louis Napoleon that the Tsar was 
constantly talking of the facility with which matters could be arranged 
if it were possible for him to negotiate personally and directly with 
the Emperor of the French. The latter, therefore, was inclined to 
address a letter to the Tsar, a copy of which would be sent to London 
for submission to the Government before despatch. H.M. also 
desired, if there was no constitutional objection, that the Queen should 
indite a similar letter to the Russian Sovereign. 

Lord Cowley was consulted in Paris and replied that although he 
could not answer for what the Queen and her advisers might think it 
right to do, there could be no objection to the transmission by the 
Emperor of such a letter as was described to him. 

When, however, the proposed letter was read by the Foreign Minister 
to the Ambassador, he discovered in it a mixture of “‘ fanfaronnade 
and a begging for peace” to which he objected. ‘There were two 
other points which appeared to him unwise; the first, an assurance 
that the Allies would not allow an attack by the Turks on Russian 
territory, and the second, a proposal of direct negotiation between the 
Porte and Russia at Vienna. 

These proposals, explained the French Minister, were inserted in 
order to submit something definite to the Tsar, something to which 
he must answer yes or no. 

Count Hatzfeldt, the Prussian Representative in Paris, told Lord 
Cowley that at a ball given by Prince Jérome the Emperor had informed 
him of the contents of his letter to the Tsar of which he was apparently 
very proud. The Count then asked him what he would do if the 
Emperor Nicholas acquiesced and the Turks refused. H.M. replied, 
“Let the Emperor make proposals that I think ought to be accepted 
and I will take care of the Turks.” “ But, Sire,” enquired Count 
Hatzfeldt, “how about England?” “Ah! bah!” replied H.M. 
“ L’ Angleterre fera ce que je voudrai.” 

The disturbing element in this incident was that although the 
French Ambassador in London assured Lord Clarendon that the 
alterations he suggested in the Emperor’s letter had been accepted, 
and, notwithstanding the fact that the French Minister for Foreign 
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Affairs had given Lord Cowley a similar assurance—the letter was 
despatched to Russia practically in its original form and stating that 
the proposals contained in it were made “ d’accord avec la Reine.” 
Lord Clarendon was naturally much annoyed, and in a letter to Lord 
Cowley expressing his feelings ended with: “As for ‘ L’Angleterre 
fera ce que je voudrai,’ H.M. is mightily mistaken and can know but 
little of the feelings of the people of England, even if he is disposed 
to think the Government would backslide.”’ 

Lord Cowley reported that he had seen the Tssar’s answer to the 
Emperor’s letter. It began, of course, by attempting to refute the 
onus thrown on the Tsar of being the cause of the dangerous state of 
affairs then existing, and ended very bitterly with the statement that 
the “ Russia of 1854 would be found the same as in 1812,” and that 
the Tsar would not yield to menace. Finally, wrote the T'sar, the 
conditions on which he would treat were known at Vienna and that 
any Turkish Plenipotentiary who might come to St. Petersburgh would 
be treated convenablement. 'The French Emperor’s proposals were 
positively rejected. 

On January 28, 1854, Lord Cowley wrote to Lord Clarendon : 


“You have no idea how the tide of public opinion is 
setting against us here, and it is spreading even to the Em- 
peror’s entourage. ‘ Qu’est ce que nous avons a faire avec une 
alliance anglaise? Elle nous a toujours apporté du malheur ’ 
is in every one’s mouth—then the old story of France being 
engaged on an English question, that we want Egypt, etc., etc. 

“In fact, I cannot repeat too often that the idea of war has 
become so unpopular that I do not wonder at the Emperor 
wishing to back out. As for me, I am supposed to be the 
incarnation of war itself, merely because I say that it would be 
dishonourable to abandon Turkey and truckle to Russia.” 


On February 2, however, Lord Cowley had a most satisfactory 
conversation with the Emperor. 


“To hear him it is difficult to believe that he can be insin- 
cere. He told me in the first place that the Duchess of 
Leuchtenberg had written to the Grand Duchess Stephanie 
of Baden, who you know is at Paris, a letter which he was 
convinced had been dictated by her father and intended for him, 
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the Emperor Napoleon. In it she talked of the pain which it 
gave the Czar to see a Sovereign in whom he had so much 
confidence, and who had rendered such services to Europe, 
arrayed against him—that he had looked upon the Emperor 
Louis Napoleon as the protector of Christianity in the East, 
and that to see him taking the cause of Turks against Chris- 
tians was more than could be believed—that it was all very 
well for the English, who were Protestants (and I presume 
therefore in Nicholas’s opinion no Christians at all), but 
inconceivable in Roman Catholics, and that the head of the 
latter church, the Pope, had caused prayer to be put up for the 
success of the Russian arms. The Emperor added that this 
was a mere continuation of the Czar’s attempt to separate 
him from England. At the same time one cannot but see that 
this persistence in Russian cajolery flatters him. In regard to 
the Pope, he said that he did not believe the fact and that he 
had told Drouyn to enquire. Kisseleff has not yet asked for 
his passport, but he has asked an audience of the Emperor 
which he is to have some time to-day. I should have been 
glad if this could have been avoided, but it is settled and 
cannot be helped.” 


At this time Sir John Burgoyne, Inspector-General of Fortifications, 
arrived in Paris on his way to inspect the military positions in Turkey. 
He had an interview with Marshal Vaillant, the great French engineer, 
and the two soldiers discussed various plans to be followed in the 
event of war. Lord Cowley wrote to Lord Clarendon : 


““ T asked the Emperor what he thought of Sir John Bur- 
goyne and his plans. To my great satisfaction he replied 
that he was enchanted with him, and that it had altered the 
whole question for him. I asked whether he did not think 
that the time had come when the two Governments should 
think seriously of putting that or some similar plan into 
execution. He said certainly. I plied him with all the 
arguments I had got from Sir John Burgoyne on the danger of 
letting the Russians be beforehand with us, and enquired 
whether it would not be wise to get things ready at once so as 
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to be prepared at a moment’s notice. He replied after a little 
hesitation that he had already done so, but that he had been 
very quiet about it not to excite alarm—that he could detach 
ten or twelve thousand men from Algeria without taking a 
soldier from France, and that all his preparations were made 
(how this shows the man). The troops he should send 
would . . . be men inured to the Eastern sun and every 
kind of fatigue. He seemed however uncertain as to whether 
he had means of transport and half asked whether we 
could help him. Let me know what to say on this point. 
During the conversation he constantly alluded to our sending 
troops but always in inferior numbers, that if he sent 10,000 
we might send 5,000 or 6,000, andso on. I mention this as it 
appeared to me to be said with intention. I made no reply, 
as I could not of course engage the Government in any way. 
We talked the whole matter over from every point of view, in 
a military, naval and political sense, and I am perfectly satis- 
fied with all he said, though of course of the military and naval 
parts I am not competent to give an opinion. At all events 
I can now say with certainty that he is no longer opposed to 
sending troops in limited numbers in the first place, to be 
increased hereafter if necessary. I asked if I might say as 
much to you and he replied in the affirmative. He said that 
you had asked him through Walewski to send troops to 
Kronstadt but that he had desired Drouyn to answer vaguely 
. . « because the plan and place of operations, when war was 
once declared, must be left to military men and not to 
civilians. .. . 

“ Finally I had a talk with old Vaillant, whom the Em- 
peror consults on military matters more than anyone else, and 
I conjured him to keep his master up to the mark as any 
faltering or hesitation, any jealousy of one country towards 
the other, when we were once called upon to act, would be 
fatal. I said this previously to the Emperor—that when the 
struggle came each must bring the most he could to bear upon 
the common enemy, and that neither should take umbrage 
at one showing a little more strength than the other. 

“ By the way, he admitted the truth of the story of 
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Castelbajac having written to compliment the Emperor 
Nicholas on his victories ! ” 

On February 4 Lord Clarendon replied : - 


“Your letter of yesterday is worth its weight in gold and 
was loudly cheered by the Cabinet when I read ‘it just now. 

“With regard to a half enquiry to which you allude, I 
think I shall be able to return a satisfactory answer.” 
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The Crimean War. 1854 
A LTHOUGH War had not actually been declared Russia was 


now, to all intents and purposes, our enemy. On February 

4, 1854, the Tsar’s Ambassadors in London and Paris 
announced their intention of returning to their own country. Orders 
were also sent to the British Minister at St. Petersburgh to leave 
that capital with all the members of his mission. 

Lord Clarendon thought that the sooner we faced the inevitable 
the better, and that the best mode of entering upon a status belli was 
to call upon Russia to evacuate the Danubian Principalities of Mol- 
davia and Wallachia, which she had so unjustifiably occupied, and, 
upon her declining to do so, to open hostilities immediately. 

Lord Clarendon now desired to consult the French Government 
with regard to a scheme emanating from the British Admiralty, who 
thought that as soon as the ice gave way at this end of the Baltic we 
should be able to go to Reval and capture the Russian fleet which was 
wintering there. It was thought that should this undertaking be 
successful, with the aid of course of the French fleet, it would produce 
a striking effect at the opening of the campaign. It was also suggested 
that Sir Baldwin Walker (Surveyor of the Navy) should proceed to 
Paris and explain the matter to the French authorities. 

With regard to this scheme, the French Foreign Minister informed 
Lord Cowley in general terms that the French Government proposed 
to share in any operations which had a fair chance of success. 

On February 23 the Emperor discussed with Lord Cowley the 
question of the command of the combined armies in the forthcoming 
war. He wished to know the intention of our Government respecting 
the command. He would be quite frank in stating his own opinion. 
He did not dispute our superiority by sea, but France would be griev- 
‘ously hurt if the command of the combined forces by land were not 
vested in her—of course on the day of action only. All plans should 
be discussed and decided on between the two commanders. 
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H.M. went on to say that he had a plan by which the Russians 
would be forced to quit the Principalities but that its success would 
depend on absolute secrecy. 


~ 


“ He is now,” wrote Lord Cowley, “as impatient as he 
was backward, and in excellent spirits. ... He meant to 
send about 30,000 men at first but would increase this force 
to 50,000 or 60,000 if necessary.” 


On February 24 Lord Raglan, who had been selected to command 
the British troops in the Crimea, started for Paris accompanied by 
_~ Lord de Ros and Sir B. Walker. It was, of course, most inconvenient 
for Lord Raglan to leave London at such a critical time, but he con- 
sented as an act of homage to the Emperor. 
Lord Clarendon regretted that the question of the chief command 
had arisen, as the British Government had hoped that co-operation by 
land would be adopted as it had been by sea. 


“‘T fear that neither French nor British armies nor fleets 
would like to be commanded by men not countrymen, and 
that much jealousy and bad feeling would be excited. I will 
moot the subject at the Cabinet to-morrow and let you know, 
but it will annoy the Queen to have the British army under 
French command, and Raglan, Master General of Ordnance, 
would, I am sure, not like to be second in command of his 
own men. 

“T will settle also at the Cabinet to-morrow about the 
sommation to Russia to evacuate the Principalities. It will 
be the proper and most regular way of arriving at the state of 
war and I have no doubt it will be agreed to. . . .” 


On February 26 Lord Cowley wrote : 


“IT have just returned from the Emperor, where Lord 
Raglan and Co. have had a two hours’ conversation with him. 
The only result, as far as I can see, has been to show the 
extraordinary difficulty of doing anything. The Emperor’s 
idea (but it is a profound secret) is an attack on Sevastopol by 
sea and land at once. . 

“ It found but little favour with our military officers, none 
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with the naval ditto. The Emperor kept me for a few min- 
utes after they had gone to ask again about the Chief Com- 
mand. I told him that I did not see how it was to be 
managed, for in no way does it seem palatable to Lord Raglan. 

St. Arnaud is to command the French. The choice 
is not thought a good one. He is as brave as he can stick 
together but no strategist, they say... .” 


With regard to St. Arnaud, Lord Cowley thus described him in a 
letter to Lord Stratford de Redcliffe: 


“Whatever may be his faults, and they are many, you will at 
all events have the advantage of knowing all he thinks, for 
unless the climate of the East has changed him, he cannot hold 
his tongue and you may get anything out of him.” 


The following day Lord Cowley and Lord Raglan went to the 
Tuileries, where they met St. Arnaud. The same evening St. Arnaud 


dined at our Embassy in order to discuss the military situation with 
Lord Raglan. 


In a letter of February 27 Lord Clarendon said : 


** Now that we are all about to embark in war we must at 
once shake off all remnants of Menschikoff or Vienna notes, 
put Russia out of Court, look only to great and lasting Euro- 
pean interests and place the Christian subjects of the Porte on 
a footing such as will do honour to the Christian Powers. All 
that should be secured by the treaty to be signed at the con- 
clusion of peace, and our hands ought not to be tied by any- 
thing connected with the origin of the quarrel. We must 
look only to great and solid things of the future and to guard 
ourselves against the recurrence of Russian aggression on 
Turkey and Russian tricks on Europe. ... I feel uneasy 
about the Chief Command. Raglan under St. Arnaud would 
never do! Marlborough and Eugéne co-operated success- 
fully, and so have other great generals—why should not small 
ones?” 


Lord Raglan returned to London on February 28, leaving Lord 
de Ros and Sir B. Walker in Paris. Lord Cowley thought that Raglan 
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was satisfied with what he had seen of the Emperor and St. Arnaud, 
but did not appear to relish the idea of serving under the latter. Lord 
R. proposed that he should remain at the Dardanelles and let the 
French go to Constantinople, but the Ambassador thought *that such 
a proceeding would be looked upon in Paris as a trick of ours to get 
the Dardanelles. 

On his return to London, Lord Raglan wrote to Rord Cowley : 


“ T have had a good deal of conversation with the Duke of 
Newcastle [Minister of War] and have pressed upon him the 
expediency of keeping the allied armies separate as much and 
as long as possible, and he admits the force of the reason 
which induced me to urge that course of proceedings upon his 
attention, but he is unwilling, until Sir John Burgoyne shall 
have returned, to come to a determination as to the point to 
be first occupied. . . . You probably know how highly your 
services are appreciated here. You will however excuse me 
mentioning that nothing could be more gratifying than the 
manner in which you were spoken of by the Queen, the Prince, 
Lord Clarendon, and the Duke of Newcastle. The diffi- 
culty of your position is fully recognized by them, and they 
all are of opinion that the important interests of the country 
could not be confided to abler hands.” 


In a letter dated March 3, Lord Clarendon said : 


“Raglan was exceedingly pleased with the Emperor and 
the frankness with which he discussed matters, but he thought 
that his plans were lightly formed and that he was going upon 
very insufficient information. 

“ Sevastopol may be impregnable, but unless we take it 
and destroy the Russian fleet we shall not half settle the 
Eastern Question. 

“The next urgent point at this moment is to have the 
Baltic fleet ready, for success there will produce a far greater 
moral effect than in the East. What naval force can the 
ccs provide, and when? There is not a moment to 
ose. 


Lord Cowley wrote on March 6: 
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“ T have told you how convinced I am that Morny is in the 
pay of Russia, and I have hinted, I think, at the intimacy 
existing between him and St. Arnaud on account of pecuniary 
obligations rendered to the latter. I have just been told that 
the day before yesterday there was a partie carrée at Morny’s 
consisting of the two St. Arnauds, Flahault and himself, and 
that the plan de campagne against Russia was discussed. 
All that passed was, I have no doubt, conveyed to Kisseleff at 
Brussels. -Such are the Allies we have to depend upon, and 
I am more than ever for the independent action of our troops, 
or we shall be betrayed by some blackguard or other. I do 
not wish to include Flahault in my black list, for I really 
believe him to be ignorant of Morny’s infamous character.” 


Lord Cowley heard from Lord Clarendon on March 7 that Sir 
Hamilton Seymour on his way from St. Petersburgh had an interview 
with the King of Prussia in Berlin and that his description of what 
passed was almost beyond belief. 


“The cowardice, meanness and obstinacy cum vacillation 
of his character were displayed in a manner that inspired 
Seymour with a wish to kick him to death. An ally of this 
sort at Berlin and a traitor like Morny in Paris may in their 
respective capacities do infinite harm. Is the Emperor aware 
of what a rascal the latter is, and how he would sell him any 
day that it suited his purpose?.. .” 


On March 8 Lord Cowley and Lord de Ros were summoned to 
the Tuileries, where they also found Vaillant and Drouyn. The 
Emperor stated that he was uneasy at the delay in our forward move- 
ment and that he hoped that both Governments would soon be pre- 
pared with a plan of operations to be commenced on the arrival of 
the troops;in Turkey. He had, he said, drawn up um plan de campagne, 
which he read to them. It was based on the idea of the conquest of 
the Crimea and the subsequent advance of the allied forces against 
the Russian army on the Danube. H.M. added that his object was 
to propose some tangible plan for the consideration of the German 
‘powers, as they now held aloof on account of the uncertainty of what 
France and England proposed to do. 
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“Tt was obviously impossible,” wrote Lord Cowley, “ to 
discuss such a plan at the moment. It would have been most 
presumptuous in me, not being a military man,.and the 
responsibility was too great for de Ros. I suggested there- 
fore that the latter should go to London with a-copy of the 
Emperor’s memorandum, and lay it before the Government. 
The Emperor assented, adding that his proposal was only to be 
considered as a rough sketch to be worked upon, modified, 
and altered as, after discussion, might be thought necessary. 

‘‘ What struck me yesterday was that the Emperor talked 
of his plan as he would of a review. Now surely it is too 
much to expect to take the Crimea and to beat the Russians on 
the Danube with the same army in one campaign—but I 
leave this to wiser heads than mine. 

‘One thing is certain now that war has come that the 
French are quite unprepared, and my firm belief is that they 
will have great difficulty in bringing 50,000 good troops into 
the field. I have spoken over and over again about vessels for 
the Baltic. ‘The vessels are there but there are no crews. . . . 
I confess that I care but little for the rest, or what Austria or 
Prussia may do, if we can only get hold of the Crimea. It 
would put us completely at our ease as to the Eastern Ques- 
tion and enable us to settle it very much as we please. I said 
as much to the Emperor yesterday. Drouyn is of the same 
opinion and it ought not to be an impracticable undertaking 
if we have sufficient forces.” 


With regard to the Emperor’s plan of campaign, Lord Clarendon 
saw Lord de Ros and said that the plan that he had brought with him 
was of the wildest. It was, however, to be carefully considered by 
Lord Raglan and others and the Cabinet were to discuss it on the 
following Sunday before Lord de Ros’s return to Paris. Eventually, 
the Cabinet decided that all operations should for the time being be 
confined to the Crimea. 

The Emperor now asked Lord Cowley when our troops were to 
start and whether anything had been decided as to our acceptance of 
his plan de campagne ,; he seemed certain of Austria and thought that 
Prussia would follow suit, 

The Ambassador asked him whether he had well considered all 
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the difficulties with regard-to the Crimea, and whether he was as 
sanguine as ever. He replied in the affirmative, though he believed 
from 70,000 to 80,000 Russians were concentrated there. 

It was evidently thought at this time that it was Lord Stratford’s 
intention to resign his Embassy, and it is also clear from the following 
letter from Lord Clarendon to Lord Cowley that the latter had offered 
to give up the Paris Embassy and undertake the duties of Ambassador 
to the Porte, should Lord Clarendon think it desirable for him to do so. 

Lord Clarendon to Lord Cowley : 


“No man could make a more unselfish and generous offer 
than you have done, but I doubt if under any circumstances 
I could bring myself to accept it, for, without the least com- 
pliment, I don’t know any man in or out of the service who 
could replace you. 

“Constantinople is doubtless very important and daily 
becoming more so, but looking at the many eventualities 
ahead and our dependence upon France during this struggle, 
Paris is longo intervallo the place where the best man we have 
should be.” j 


The ultimatum of Great Britain to Russia had been conveyed in 
a letter addressed by Lord Clarendon to the Russian Imperial Chan- 
cellor on February 27, 1854. ‘The Emperor Nicholas having declined 
to give any reply to it, we declared war on March 28 of that year. . 

Writing some time later from London, Sir John Burgoyne expressed 
to Lord Cowley his anxiety as to the French and British Forces in 
the East. 


“ There will be a magnificent power of troops and fleets 
collected in Turkey that might do great things if all under one 
master mind like that of Wellington or Napoleon ; but when we 
find three Generals, two Generals, two Admirals, two Am- 
bassadors, the instructions from three Governments, not to omit, 
though last not least, the inconsiderate British Public Press all 
meddling in every operation, we can hardly expect the prompti- 
tude and decision which are so necessary in war.” 


From Marseilles, on his way to the East, Lord Raglan wrote on 
April 21 to Lord Cowley : 
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‘TI must now thank you for your more than kind letter of 
the 18th. I cannot say how agreeable it has been to me to 
become acquainted with you, to enjoy your society and to be 
a witness to the able manner in which you conduct the busi- 
ness of the most difficult appointment that could be confided 
to you.’ 


There had been a suggestion emanating from Prince Albert, that 
two camps should be formed, one on the English and one on the 
French coast, and on April 22 Lord Clarendon wrote : 


‘“‘ As to the two camps, we must be very cautious. It 
won’t do to tell the French that we have not the wherewithal 
to form one, but such is the fact. We must recruit as fast as 
we can, but there are no men to be had—emigration and high 
wages beat us, and people won’t look at army or navy when 
they do so much better for themselves and are so much more 
free elsewhere. But there is one true reason that you can 
give against the plan, which is that every acre of ground on 
the sea coast is private property, and that we could not get 
the locale, and until the transports return (which some of 
them are not to do, by the way) we could have none on the 
coast. We can only say therefore that the Army of Reserve 
for future operations is getting on as quickly as possible 
and that the French camp might be formed as usual this year 
at St. Omer. You must not let it be at Boulogne if it can be 
possibly avoided. Ugly reminiscences are connected with 
that place and suspicions would arise here that should be 
avoided. I dare say that with your usual tact we can manage 
this without giving offence.” 


The Duke of Cambridge now went, via Paris, to Vienna, on an 
unofficial mission to see what he could discover about the general 
state and trend of affairs. 


On April 22 Lord Clarendon wrote : 


““T did not know and am sorry to hear that the Duke of 
Cambridge took Miss F. with him—I suppose she is going on 
to Constantinople, where she will be a constant source of 
embarrassment to himself and to others.” 
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The Vienna visit does not appear to have been very successful 
although the Duke in a letter to Lord Cowley from there described 
everything as couleur de rose. Count Buol had said to H.R.H., 
“ Have confidence in us and we shall not be wanting at the proper 
moment, of that you may rest assured,” and the Duke went on to 
say that he believed implicitly what Count Buol had said, adding, 
“ At all events our best chance now is to have confidence in Austria, 
and the more you trust her the less likely she is to deceive us— 
that I firmly believe.” 

The subsequent conduct of Austria is sufficient to show how little 
she deserved the confidence reposed in her by the Duke. 

Now that Great Britain and France were about to be engaged in 
active hostilities against Russia, Lord Cowley submitted to our Foreign 
Secretary some important remarks as to the army, the navy, the finance 
and the general sentiments of the French people with regard to the 
war. Of the three first departments he considered that relating to the 
army decidedly the worst and much doubted whether there were as 
many aS 150,000 men with the colours. Marshal Magnan, who had 
commanded the army at Paris which was supposed to consist of 60,000 
men, had recently stated that he could not scrape more than 18,000 
together. This was probably an exaggeration dictated by his dislike 
of Marshal St. Arnaud, the then Minister of War. 'There was, how- 
ever, no doubt that the first Army Corps was in a most inefficient 
state, and that the rest of the army was in a still more unsatisfactory 
condition. 

Marshal Vaillant, who succeeded Marshal St. Arnaud at the War 
Department, reported in this sense to the Emperor when he entered 
office, in order to cover his own responsibilities. It was the general 
belief that the army had been deteriorating for some years, and it was 
hinted that the huge sums annually voted for its support had not been 
properly spent. Moreover, the infantry and artillery were in course 
of reorganization. Lord Cowley believed that the efforts then being 
made to put the army in an efficient condition would succeed and he 
estimated that it would amount before long to 500,000 men. 

With regard to the navy, Lord Cowley imagined that Her Majesty’s 
Government would have been in possession of information respecting 
its efficiency at sea. The Baltic Squadron was somewhat tardy in 
making its appearance, but in Lord Cowley’s opinion the administra- 
tion of the navy both with regard to material and finance was better 
than that of the army. Every available ship had been sent to sea, 
and the arsenals and dockyards had been emptied of all their stores. 
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Several screw line of battleships were to be added in the course of the 
coming summer. 

Respecting finance in general, our Ambassador stated that the 
Finance Minister anticipated no difficulty in obtaining the money 
necessary for the campaign. 

With reference to the general feeling inthe countrys to the war, 
the Ambassador remarked that there was no enthusiasm at all and it was 
looked upon with apathy by the army and the rural classes, and with 
positive disapproval by the more wealthy. He understood the policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government to be that, once engaged in war, they 
were determined that the Eastern Question should be settled on terms 
as final as human ingenuity could devise. The Emperor was at that 
moment of the same opinion, but as Lord Cowley feared that his views 
might be modified by circumstances, he suggested that it would be 
prudent to profit by His Majesty’s present disposition in order to define 
more clearly the conditions which the two Powers were determined 
to exact from Russia at the termination of the war. Circumstances 
might arise which would make H.M. desirous of immediate peace, 
and the Russian Government would be constantly on the watch for 
such an opportunity and terms might be offered which, though unac- 
ceptable to us, might find favour in the eyes of France. In view of 
these possibilities Lord Cowley thought that an attempt should be 
made to obtain a signed agreement from France pledging her not to 
entertain any peace proposals which did not contain ample material 
guarantee against any future Russian aggressions in the East. The only 
real security that the Allies could have against the occupation of Con- 
stantinople by Russia was the annihilation of her maritime supremacy 
in the Black Sea. 

Lord Cowley was prompted to make these suggestions by his 
knowledge of the weakness of purpose which the Emperor had more 
than once displayed during these negotiations. He also knew that 
many persons who placed individual profit before national honour had 
free access to the Emperor, whereas of those who recognized that on 
the issue of this war depended the liberties of Europe, only two were 
occasionally received in audience by His Majesty. 

Mention has already been made of the Duke of Cambridge’s unduly 
optimistic views as to the possible conduct of Austria. It is unneces- 
sary to go into details with regard to the vacillating and tortuous policy 
of both Austria and Prussia both before and during this war. Suffice 
it to say that notwithstanding assurances, conferences, protocols and 
other blandishments, neither country was to be found side by side with 
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the Allies. Fear of their great Russian neighbour was in all probability 
the chief cause of their standing aloof. 

In writing to Lord Cowley, Lord Clarendon curtly characterized 
the conduct of Austria as the ‘“ sublime of baseness.” . 

With regard to the King of Prussia such expressions as “ that 
scoundrel the King of Prussia,” “the Russian agent who disgrace- 
fully occupies the throne of Prussia,” ‘‘ the wretched Russian Prefect 
who squats on the throne at Berlin,” “ that King of Prussia is really 
the most despicable of created beings,” sufficiently emphasize Lord 
Clarendon’s opinion of that monarch. 

On May 30 Lord Raglan, writing to Lord Cowley from Scutari, 
gave a flourishing account of the spirit and morale of our troops. He 
complained, however, of the great difficulty he experienced in obtaining 
baggage animals. Respecting the Turkish Commander-in-Chief, he 
added : 


““T am much pleased with what I saw of Omer Pacha. . . 
but the Porte do not support him as they ought.... I 
never saw such a Government !!” 


That the somewhat strained relations between Marshal St. Arnaud 
and Lord Raglan did not improve is shown by the following from 
Lord Clarendon : 


“IT am utterly at a loss to understand St. Arnaud, but 
foresee that he and Raglan cannot go on well together. The 
latter does not complain but simply says he cannot agree with 
plans which appear to be without any definite object. He 
(St. Arnaud) utterly eschews the relief of Silistria and says 
that he and R., having committed the great error of promising 
Omer Pacha to send troops to Varna, they ought not to 
commit a second one of keeping their promise ! ! ” 


The Russians had for some time been endeavouring to take Silis- 
tria, a Turkish fortress on the Danube, and it had been decided to 
move an allied force to its assistance. 

The Allied Armies had disembarked at Varna on May 29. 

The Duke of Newcastle in his instructions to Lord Raglan respect- 
ing the Crimea, proposed that the Isthmus of Perekop should be garri- 
soned by Turkish troops assisted by French and English officers. 
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Lord Cowley considered this to be a most dangerous proceeding and 
writing to Lord Clarendon said : 


“ Believe me, no Turk is to be trusted and we might have 
the position sold to Russia at the very moment when our 
success depended on its being vigorously held... . I am 
apprehensive that the time may come when the Turks will 
begin to enquire whether Russian supremacy is not prefer- 
able to French and English occupation. Supposing this 
moment ever to arrive, I would not answer for a Turk not 
opening Perekop .. . if the Russians were ready to give 
them assurances for the future. I feel sure that the Duke of 
Newcastle will pardon me for making these observations, but 
I know something of the Turks and I should never forgive 
myself if with that knowledge and yet refraining to speak out, 
I were to be the indirect cause of some disaster.” 


Lord Cowley considered the expedition to the Baltic altogether a 
mistake. 


““' What can 10,000 men do,” he wrote to Lord Raglan, 
“except occupy places they must abandon during the win- 
ter? I wish that our operations in the north had been con- 
fined to a simple blockade and all the rest of our resources 
directed towards the Black Sea. The possession of the 
Crimea is the key of the whole question. He who has it is the 
master of the Black Sea, and he who is master of the Black 
Sea has Constantinople within his power. You should 
therefore have had every man and ship that could be spared 
so as to have enabled you to make a vigorous attack there. I 
much fear that the means at your disposal can hardly be 
sufficient for such an enterprise. I see that the Duke of 
Newcastle proposes that a Turkish army should be employed 
at the same time. For God’s sake do not place them in a 
position the holding of which is necessary to your safety. It 
will not be long before they will begin to think that they have 
but exchanged masters, and got two instead of one, in pre- 
ferring us to the Russians, and they will then be capable of 
playing us any trick.” 
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On July 17 the French Minister of War told Lord Cowley that 
the problem of gun-proof vessels had been solved and that they were 
going to send us the design of a gunboat carrying twelve 32-pounders, 
gun-proof and drawing from 6 to 7 feet of water. He said that the 
armour was sheet iron. “If this proves true,” wrote Lord Cowley, 
“both Cronstadt and Sevastopol will fall.” 

This is probably the first reference in history to an iron-clad ship. 

On August 3 Lord Cowley had to report further misunderstand- 
ings between the British and French Commanders, this time in the 
Baltic. It appears that Sir Charles Napier and the French Admiral 
Perceval Deschénes were on anything but good terms. The French 
Government complained that Sir Charles assumed for himself the 
chief command. 


“TI trust, however,” wrote Lord Cowley, “‘ that some 
success in the Baltic will set these matters to rights, and it is 
far better that they should be fairly stated than that they 
should be allowed to rankle. I ought to add that Perceval 
Deschénes passes for a very conciliatory good-tempered man 
and such he appeared to be judging from the little I saw of 
him.” 


Lord Clarendon’s reply to the above concluded with : 


‘‘T have no doubt that Napier is in the wrong for by 
nature he is one of the most ill-conditioned men that ever 
lived.” 


On August 19 the guns of the Invalides in Paris announced the 
capture of Bomarsund, a Russian fortress in the Baltic,—2,000 prisoners 
and 100 guns were the result. Considering that the French troops 
with the men of our fleets amounted to 30,000, the French would have 
done better, as Lord Cowley wrote, “to have saved their saluting 
powder for a more worthy occasion.” 

At the end of this month, much to Lord Cowley’s astonishment, 
the Emperor told him that he would answer for the destruction of 
both Cronstadt and Sevastopol during the following year without the 
loss of a single man! A rocket had been manufactured at Metz which 
carried 6,000 metres and nothing could resist it. 

At about the same time Lord Cowley was shown an intercepted 
private letter from St. Arnaud to one of his very intimate friends, in 
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which the Marshal gave a most deplorable account of the condition 
of his army. He had lost 5,000 men, and 10,000 more were in hos- 
pital. He added that his army was completely demoralized and, from 
having been one of the finest which ever left France, both officers and 
men had become listless and apathetic. 

In view of the late war which began in 1914 and lasted over 
four years, it is interesting to note what in those days was considered 
a very great war. In a letter to Lord Raglan Lord Cowley said : 


“The last despatches of St. Arnaud leave no doubt in 
our minds that we are now engaged in the most gigantic 
expedition that ever was yet undertaken.” 


Then again, the “‘ Grand expedition ”’ is referred to by Lord Strat- 
ford in these terms: ‘‘ It will be a terrible crash! A shock that the 
whole civilized world will feel and will put half Great Britain into 
mourning.” 

Lord Stratford also spoke of the landing of the Army in the Crimea 
as being ‘‘ quite unparalleled,’’ which will be curious reading to the 
present generation which has witnessed the conveyance of 200,000 men 
to South Africa and in the late war that of the Expeditionary Force 
to the shores of France and Belgium. 

At this time Walewski was endeavouring to discuss with Lord 
Clarendon what should be done with the ‘‘ skin of the bear ” which, 
as Lord Clarendon said, we had not yet caught, and to decide as to the 
disposal of Sevastopol and the Crimea. 

It seems to be the tendency of nations at war to make up their 
minds somewhat prematurely as to what should be done at the end 
of a victorious campaign, as evidenced by the Press of England and 
France, which, when the Great War had scarcely commenced, discussed 
the penalty to be imposed upon Germany at the end of the conflict. 

There were various suggestions with regard to the Crimea, one of 
which was to occupy Sevastopol with a view to obtaining good winter 
quarters for the troops, and another was to demolish the stronghold 
completely as having a greater moral effect on Russia. The Emperor 
Napoleon was of opinion that the Crimea should be restored to Russia. 
On the other hand, the Duke of Newcastle suggested a middle course ; 
viz., that we should keep the land works while destroying the sea 
defences. . 

Lord Palmerston expressed his strong conviction that the Crimea 
should be handed over to Turkey at the conclusion of the war. 
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Rumours of all kinds were apparently as numerous in those days 
as they were during the late war, and on September 30 Sir James 
Graham wrote to Lord Cowley saying that news had just arrived of 
the fall of Sevastopol after an attack by land and sea, adding, “ as the 
ree advanced on the 2oth, the assault might have been made on the 
25th.” 

The news of the fall of the great Russian fortress was likewise 
believed in Vienna and the Austrian Ambassador in Paris received 
orders to congratulate the French Government upon le succés éclatant 
which had attended their arms. 

On September 29 Lord Palmerston had written a letter to Lord 
Clarendon respecting the future destiny of the Crimea. The Foreign 
Secretary wrote to Lord Cowley asking his opinions on Palmerston’s 
views. ‘The drift of the latter’s argument, as previously stated, was 
that if the Crimea were taken by the Allies, it should be given over 
to the Porte. Lord Cowley disagreed : 


“We have a right to suppose that Russia would seize 
every opportunity both by open attack and by secret machi- 
nations to recover her lost province. I cannot believe that in 
the long run Turkey could cope effectually with Russia. I 
am convinced that with few exceptions every Turk, from the 
Sultan downwards, is to be bought, and that if Russian steel 
failed, Russian gold would soon be brought into effective 
play. We should be in constant hot water, and obliged, 
perhaps at immense expense, to send expeditions to enable 
the Turks to hold that which we had given them.” 


Lord Cowley was also opposed to Lord Palmerston’s suggestion 
that the fortifications of Sevastopol should not be destroyed, but pre- 
served for our Allies the Turks. 


““T doubt even if the certainty existed that the Turks 
could maintain themselves in the Crimea, it would be prudent 
to put them in possession of such a stronghold, particularly 
with the proofs they have given of their aptitude to defend 
such places. Why make them strong if there is no Russian 
fleet to fear? Besides, I cannot too often express my con- 
viction that no faith can be placed in the Turks. A traitor 
Pacha might put the Crimea, Sevastopol and the whole 
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Turkish fleet assembled there into the hands of Russia and 
the first thing known of it might be the appearance of that 
fleet arrayed against its late master in the waters of the 
Bosphorus. . . .” ‘ 


On October 10 Lord Cowley wrote to Lord Stratford informing 
him that the Baltic Fleet was ordered to come home gradually : 


“ But we are preparing engines and machines and Heaven 
knows what on both sides of the water which are to lay the 
whole northern coast of Russia smack and smooth next 
summer.” 


The difficulties connected with the Crimean campaign are illus- 
trated by the fact that at this time the Emperor had assembled a force 
of 10,000 men at Marseilles which he was anxious to send as rein- 
forcements to the French Army, but was unable to do so for want of 
transport, which neither the French nor the British Government was 
in a position to supply. 

The Duke of Newcastle, who was at the same time desirous of 
sending 3,000 or 4,000 men to Lord Raglan, was only able to procure 
conveyance for 700. 

Although there was no censorship of the Press in those days, the 
dearth of news from the front for want of means of communicaticn 
created a feeling wellnigh of despair, as will be seen from the following 
extract from a letter of Lord Clarendon: “It is enough to drive one 
mad, and the country from one end to the other is in a state of tension 
bordering on frenzy.” 

The battle of the Alma was fought on September 20, and ended 
in the complete defeat of the Russian Army, which, under Menschikoff, 
retired on Sevastopol. The combined British, French and Turkish 
forces which took part in the battle amounted to about 56,000 men. 
Marshal St. Arnaud fell ill soon after the battle, and relinquishing his 
command to General Canrobert, embarked for France, but died at sea. 

The French General’s report of the battle, written just before his 
sudden death, contended that the division of the French Army under 
General Bosquet had marched at six o’clock in the morning to turn 
the left wing of the Russians. It continued : 


_ “Thad requested the English to take ground to their left , 
in order to menace the right flank of the Russians while I 
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dealt with them in front, but their troops did not arrive in 
= dill 10.30. However, they valiantly made up for this 
elay.”’ 


Lord Cowley considered this to be an unmerited reproach. He 
took up the matter with M. Drouyn de Lhuys, and commented on the 
unwisdom of the French Government in authorizing the publication 
of anything that might be offensive to their Allies. The Minister 
eae with Lord Cowley that the report was regrettable, and, he 
added, 


“he could assure me with truth that the conduct of H. 
Majesty’s troops had been the admiration of the whole French 
army, the steadiness with which they had advanced under a 
most galling fire against a most formidable position was 
mentioned on all sides with the warmest praise and he was 
certain that the Marshal had not intended to convey the 
shadow even of a reproof.” 


The following incident will show on how slender a thread the 
good relations between France and England then depended. 

Towards the end of October the Emperor Napoleon addressed a 
letter to Madame St. Arnaud—widow of the late Marshal. This 
letter was officially published in the Moniteur, and in it was an expres- 
sion which was evidently intended to induce the French public to 

believe that it was owing to Marshal St. Arnaud’s firmness that the 
expedition sailed to the Crimea against the avis timides of Lord Raglan. 

As a matter of fact, a council of war had been held on board the 
Ville de Paris on its way from Varna to the Crimea at which the French 
Marshal suggested the abandonment of the expedition, and had it not 
been for the firmness of Lord Raglan and Sir E. Lyons, his suggestion 
would have been adopted. 

The British public was at once in arms, and so was the British 
colony in Paris. 

Lord Clarendon spoke most strongly on the subject to the French 
Ambassador in London and Lord Cowley did the same with M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys in Paris. Both these French officials affected 
astonishment that such an interpretation of the Emperor’s words could 
possibly have been entertained. In consequence, however, of the 
remonstrances of the British Government, the Emperor caused another 
article to appear in the Moniteur explaining that the obnoxious expres- 
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sion applied only to the diversities of opinion respecting an expedition 
to the Crimea which were known to have existed in the French military 
and naval circles ! 

With regard to this Imperial explanation Lord Cowley wrote : 


“T hope that this will be a lesson to the Emperor for it 
must have been a bitter pill to call the honour of his own 
superior officers in question.” 


On November 2 Lord Raglan wrote to Lord Cowley as follows : 


“ There is no correspondent that I have treated so scurvily 
as yourself and yet there is not one to whose letters I attach 
a higher value. Your despatch to Lord Clarendon [about 
St. Arnaud’s report] is perfect and you seem to have written 
it by inspiration. 

“‘ Having cavalry we were naturally longer in landing than 
M. de St. Arnaud was. The surf on several occasions 
stopped us entirely and it was only by the surprising exer- 
tions of the navy that we got all on shore when we did. 

** As soon as the forward movement was determined, the 
French had but to move on. The English had on the con- 
trary to take ground to the left and then throwing forward the 
left flank to get into the French alignment, and then for 
safety’s sake to place the baggage behind their right and to 
guard the left flank and rear. The French in the meanwhile 
had to look only to their front, the British protecting their 
left, and the sea and the allied fleets almost within pistol shot 
of their right. 

“The preliminary movements in the morning occupied 
much time, and on that of the 2oth particularly so, and yet 
more than once on that day, before the action commenced, I 
observed that their éclaireurs were only abreast of the head of 
our column. 

“The nature of the ground and of the movement near the 
Alma required that the French, who were to turn the enemy’s 
left, should first move forward, and if their army had preceded _ 
ours more than it did our loss would have been less and the 
victory more complete, and if after we had moved forward 
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and carried the right of the enemy’s position our allies had 
kept going on, the result to the Russians would have been 
‘much more serious. 

“Your very able despatch has drawn from me these 
observations, but I am as fully aware as you can be of the 
inexpediency of such discussion and I only state the above 
facts for your information. 

“The enemy are certainly receiving reinforcements and 
are enabled to invest our position more closely than we have 
invested Sevastopol, the north and east sides of which they 
can communicate with without let or hindrance as much as 
they please. ‘They have a large garrison in the place and 
abundant resources of guns and material from their arsenal 
and ships. All deserters however agree in saying that their 
losses in the town are excessive, which I can well understand, 
and they suffered greatly in the sortie they made on the 2nd 
Division on the 26th.” 


The following letter from Mr. Layard to Lord Cowley of October 8, 
written from H.M.S. Agamemnon, Balaclava, may also be of interest : 


“‘ The execution (of the disembarkation) would have been 
more successful had it not been for a sinister interference on 
the part of Admiral Dundas—who has been and is the curse 
of this expedition. The battle of the Alma was a brilliant 
affair. The French managed very skilfully to turn the left 
flank of the Russians and it was seen indeed, as soon as they 
had taken possession of the heights, that the day was ours. 
I was much struck by the very intelligent and gallant manner 
in which the Zouaves and tirailleurs scaled the almost per- 
pendicular heights under very heavy fire of artillery. I think 
there is rather a tendency on our part to depreciate the share 
which our allies took in the battle. We certainly bore the 
brunt of the day and the French have given testimony to the 
extraordinary courage shown by our men—but I am afraid 
there was very little strategy on our part and we owe success 
entirely to the indomitable spirit of our troops. Our charging 
the batteries without order or command has been much 
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criticized and I think justly so. The result of our contempt 
of danger was the almost total annihilation of three regiments 
which were driven back by the tremendous fire. Sir Colin 
Campbell, who had seen something of active service in 
command, saved the battle at a most critical moment. The 
defeat of the Russians was complete, and had their retreat 
been followed up there is now little doubt that their whole 
army would have been dispersed and destroyed. A perfect 
panic seems to have seized the Russians—from which they 
have not recovered yet. No body of them, however superior 
in numbers, have since been able to stand before us, and we 
learn from deserters that there is a general feeling of despair 
amongst them. I confess I have more hope in this feeling 
than in our strategy. 

“Our magnificent fleet is perfectly inactive (with the 
exception of the aid given by Lyons and his squadron). 
From it, unless positive orders are received from England, 
we can expect no co-operation. Dundas’s conduct has been 
such as to bring discredit upon our navy—the only satisfac- 
tion is that he is about the only man in the fleet who has 
shown such an utter want of patriotism, zeal or courage—he 
is, as you will no doubt have heard from other quarters, the 
object of general disgust and indignation. These are strong 
terms, you will say, but they are deserved. Lyons is the very 
soul of the expedition. His unceasing activity, zeal and 
devotion to the public service have been above all praise, and 
he has been most ably seconded by those who are under his 
immediate command. He alone has inspired hope and con- 
fidence—and had he been in command I have little doubt 
that we should have been long ere this in Sevastopol. We 
are now investing the place to the south. By a forced march 
we turned the position and found as we expected the place 
almost without defences on this side. The object of the 
change of plan was to take the place by surprise—and those 
best competent to judge are of opinion that when we arrived 
here we might have entered the place with very little com- 
parative loss. It is quite inexplicable why, under the circum- 
stances, we have remained here nearly a fortnight inactive and 
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have permitted the Russians unmolested to raise enormous 
works and to bring some 200 heavy guns into position against 
us. But old Burgoyne, in whose judgment I have very little 
confidence and who appears to be invariably wrong, must 
have his own way and we are commencing a regular siege. 
Had this been anticipated we might have remained the other 
side when the capture of one fort would have placed the whole 
town at our mercy. Now things are reversed and when we have 
taken the town and forts on the one side, we are commanded by 
the great fort on the other. Lyons and several of the ablest 
men here are very uncomfortable about the state of things— 
and look to the chance of an assault as our best prospect of 
success—believing that when once we come to cross bayonets 
everything must give way before us. But this cannot be done 
without great loss, and I fear we shall have to pay dearly for 
the delay. Since we have been here the Russians have re- 
ceived very considerable reinforcements of fresh troops—it 
is said above 20,000—and Liiders has entered the place. We 
have not attempted to oppose these proceedings.” 


That our Foreign Secretary was very pessimistic with regard to 
the issues in the Crimea is shown by the following : 


“‘ Every day my hopes of success get fainter, for when the 
bad weather sets in, military operations are at an end, and 
- then how to re-embark? Lord Hardinge says the only thing 
like the position then would be Corunna, but there we had the 
Spaniards holding the walls of the place for us, while about 
15,000 men with hardly any artillery or baggage embarked. 

“* At Balaclava there are nearly 80,000 men with enormous 
stores and no protection of any kind—the thought of it is 
enough to make the stoutest heart quail.” 


Again after Inkerman Lord Clarendon writes despondingly : 


‘Every one is downhearted about the victory (if it was 
one) and feels that another such triumph, or another such 
attack, would finally smash us, and then will come the monster 
catastrophe—a horrible compound of Afghanistan and 
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Everybody was indeed feeling anxious and depressed, and the 
feeling in Paris against the British alliance was therefore becoming 
daily more serious, and it was said that ‘‘ French flesh was being made 
an equivalent to English gold,” meaning that the French ‘supplied 
more troops than we did, quite oblivious of the quantity of English 
blood that had been shed in comparison with the losses of the French. 
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: T the commencement of 1855 things were still not going well 


in the Crimea, nor were the two Commanders working cor- 

dially together. Towards the beginning of January Colonel 
Cadogan on his way from the Crimea on sick leave, gave Lord Cowley 
a most deplorable account of our army, adding that it had but little 
confidence in its Commanders. 

Mr. Roebuck brought forward a motion in the House of Commons 
for an enquiry into the conduct of the war, and Lord John Russell, 
considering that this motion, which would have been turned into a 
vote of censure, could not be resisted, submitted his resignation to 
Lord Aberdeen. The Cabinet were of opinion that without Lord 
John, or rather with him in opposition, a vigorous prosecution of the 
war would be impossible. Lord Aberdeen, accordingly, went to 
announce the crisis to the Queen. 


“The Cabinet agreed,” wrote Lord Clarendon, “ that the 
first public announcement should be made in Parliament the 
following day, but I have no political secrets from you and I 
have therefore told you all I know myself.” 


In a private letter Lord Cowley had mentioned to Lord Clarendon 
the names of three statesmen, one of whom he supposed the Queen 
would probably send for, should the entire Cabinet resign, to which 
Lord Clarendon replied, ‘“‘I am afraid that neither of the three 
you mention would do,” and after giving reasons for neither Lord 
Lansdowne nor Lord Palmerston being possible, added, “ and as for 
myself I have neither the ability nor the debating power, nor any other 
of the requisites for the detestable post of First Minister.” 

On January 29, referring to the Duke of Cambridge’s presence in 
Paris, Lord Cowley wrote : 
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“He has a very bad opinion of the war which he tells 
every one ‘as a secret confided to him alone and which he 
would not for the world should be known,’ but he will not 
help matters in England unless he holds his tongue more than 
he has done here. From what I can gather from his A.D.C.’s, 
although more guarded, they are hardly more hopeful. Sir 
Alexander Woodford told me that he had received a letter from 
the Crimea saying that there were thirteen thousand men of 
ours in hospital and that there was one regiment (the 67th, I 
think) which had but seven fit for duty. It is too horrible to 
think of... . What would I not give to blow Roebuck’s 
motion to the dogs by the fall of Sevastopol.” 


On January 31 Lord Clarendon informed Lord Cowley that the 
Queen had sent for Lord Derby ; but on the next day came another 
telegram to say that Lord Derby had been unable to form an Ad- 
ministration. Next Lord Lansdowne was sent for by the Queen but 
returned from Windsor with nothing settled. In announcing this 
Lord Clarendon wrote : 


“The Queen, as she always does, behaves admirably and 
is willing to agree to any arrangement that is for the public 
good. She will lay aside the objections she may have felt to 
Palmerston or will again place herself in the hands of Lord 
John if necessary. 

“Lord Lansdowne recommended H.M. to see Palmer- 
ston. He has been to the Palace this afternoon, but I don’t 
know the result.” 


Lord Cowley having evidently expressed his desire to retire, Lord 
Clarendon added in the same letter : 


“T cannot even attempt to describe the regret with which 
I learnt that you meditate giving up the Embassy, but I hope 
that as long as I remain chained to the oar in this galley you 
will not think of being emancipated from yours—we have 
pulled so thoroughly well together, there is such identity in 
our views, and we have steered through so many shoals that 
we must go on till we get into harbour or are utterly wrecked 
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—in short, when I say that I feel as if I had a brother at Paris, 
I cannot better describe the entire confidence I feel in you, 
and when you remember that much as I should have liked 
you to conduct the negotiations at Vienna you could not be 
spared so long from Paris, you will know what my alarm must 
be at your permanent retirement.” 


On the night of February 2 the Queen commissioned Lord John 
Russell to form a Government, and he made it a condition of his 
acceptance that Lord Clarendon should remain at the Foreign Office. 
“This,” said Lord Clarendon, “‘ was not quite fair.” 

Lord John abandoned the task of forming a Cabinet on account 
of Lord Clarendon’s refusal. A few days later Lord Clarendon 
accepted office as Foreign Secretary in Lord Palmerston’s Government. 

Just as events at home had begun to quiet down, it was re- 
ported in Paris that the Emperor intended to go to the Crimea him- 
self, which, in the opinion of Lord Cowley, would make the position 
of our Commander-in-Chief as difficult as it would be disagreeable. 

The Ambassador took an early opportunity of asking the Emperor 
whether there was any truth in the report and gathered that not only 
was it H.M.’s intention to go, but that he might be expected to start 
at any moment. In explaining his motives the Emperor said: “I 
do not pretend to be a military genius, but if I go I shall at least relieve 
the generals from the responsibility which is weighing them down, 
and of which I am not afraid.”’ All his ministers were alarmed at the 
notion, and there was an actual panic in the town at the very thought 
of anything happening to H.M. at such a moment. 

Count Flahault asked the Ambassador whether it would not be 
possible for the Queen’s Government to put in a word to induce the 
Emperor to reconsider his proposal. ‘The Empress, it was said, was 
very much in favour of the expedition, and meant to accompany the 
Emperor. 

There was now another Government crisis in London, and writing 
on February 21 Lord Clarendon said : 


“Graham, Gladstone and Herbert have resigned on 
account of Roebuck’s committee which they wanted to oppose 
though they admit they might as soon think of opposing the 
East wind. The country is bent on enquiry and will have it, 
and if we all went out Derby would not only come in, but 
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would dissolve upon the cry of enquiry which would not then 
stop at the War Office or at Balaclava. 

“I think their conduct very bad—it is unpatriotic to the 
country, ungenerous to the Queen and shabby to their 
colleagues, but we must not imitate their example and all 
must do their best, but how the places are to be filled up I 
have not a guess at present.” 


In the same letter he said that the French Ambassador had made 
a semi-official announcement to him of the Emperor’s proposed expe- 
dition to the Crimea, which gave his Lordship an opportunity of 
telling Count Walewski without disguise what the feeling in England 
about it was, and why the Government considered it a rash and useless 
experiment. 

On February 22 Lord Cowley reported that nothing had been 
definitely decided with regard to the Emperor’s visit to the Crimea. 


“ All I know is that every preparation is made for a start. 
In the meantime there has been a precious blow up between 
the Emperor and his worthy cousin, who flatly refused to 
accompany him, and was told in consequence that during the 
Emperor’s absence he would be placed under the surveillance 
of the police.” 


On February 28 he wrote: 


“Now having done all I can to prevent the Emperor’s 
going, I have a regular longing to go with him. Would 
you object if he asked me? It is not at all unusual for an 
Ambassador to accompany on such occasions the Sovereign 
to whom he is accredited, and I have a yearning to see all © 
that is going on there, that I cannot describe. I might 
also be of some little use in communicating between H.M. 
and Lord Raglan, and if any attempt at overtures for peace 
were made to H.M. directly, (suppose the Emperor of Russia 
to come, on his side) my presence might be some check on 
him. On the other hand you might think that my going 
would imply an approbation on our part of the journey, but 
if he is bent on undertaking it, would it not be as well to 
show that we are determined to make the best of it? In 
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short, if there is a doubt give me rather the benefit of it 
than not. 

I must, however, add that I have not an idea that the 
Emperor would agree to my going. _It is entirely my own idea, 
and I must work it out if you give your consent. He may 
not like what he thinks a spy, but you may safely leave this 
part in my hands—I will compromise nothing.” 


Lord Cowley having received permission to accompany the Em- 
peror if invited to do so, ‘‘ took the bull by the horns,”’ as he expressed 
it, and asked the Emperor to allow him to join him in the expedition. 
H.M., he said, seemed very pleased with the idea, making flattering 
remarks with regard to the advantages he might derive from the 
Ambassador’s presence. 

News of the Tsar’s dangerous illness now arrived, and Lord Cowley 
predicted that should that illness prove fatal it would give an awkward 
complexion to affairs in Vienna. The Emperor of Austria, he felt 
sure, would desire to throw a shield round his young brother Sovereign, 
and that was the moment when firm and decided language should be 
used in the Austrian capital. 

On March 2 Lord Clarendon received the intelligence of the death 
of the Tsar Nicholas, and he thought it possible that his successor 
might be induced by pressure applied to him by the Russian landed 
proprietors, who were tired of the war, to put an end to it, but realized 
that this was merely a hope. 

He wrote to Lord Cowley: 


** Nicholas who died in the full possession of his senses 
left a fine valedictory address to Prussia, stating his full 
reliance on his brother-in-law, who, of course, will hence- 
forward quote these words as his évangile and become more 
Russian than ever.” 


The general feeling in favour of peace which now prevailed in 
France was prompted by the belief that it was the only means of pre- 
venting the Emperor from going to the Crimea. Any terms would 
be acceptable which would enable the French Government to with- 
draw their army from the East. There was a general conviction that 
the Emperor’s absence would mean the doom of the country. There 
was dissatisfaction also among the workpeople, who said that the 
Emperor had not kept an agreement which had been made with their 
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chiefs when they promised to support his pretensions to the throne. 
A professor had been hissed while lecturing in favour of the Emperor 
—and rumours were current of a great deficit in the public accounts. 
The Empress, it was said, had been spending large sums in “the pur- 
chase of house property—and people were asking where the money 
came from. Inshort,acheck or disaster in the Crimea it-was ak 
might have the most serious domestic consequences. 

At Paris it was even said that the Emperor had declared - the 
Saxon Minister how sorry he was not to be able to mourn for the late 
Tsar, and that if his death could be notified to him, he would certainly 
do so. Old Jérome had already gone into mourning for his cousin, 
as he called the deceased Russian Emperor. ‘“ I wonder,” commented 
Lord Cowley, ‘‘ that the Tsar’s ghost does not rise in protest.” 

Referring to the French attack on the Malakoff, Lord Clarendon 
wrote that he had received a report that the French had been very 
severely handled and had run away very fast, and as the French officers 
in the Crimea had been saying that if they had not had to take care 
of us they would long since have been in Sevastopol, he thought that 
a little lowering of their conceit might be wholesome. 

It was now arranged that Napoleon III and the Empress Eugénie 
should visit England, before the former’s intended expedition to the 
seat of war. Referring to this Lord Clarendon wrote : 


““T told the Queen of your suggestion, that the Emperor 
should have a day in London, and she entirely agreed. She 
desired me also to say that she wished you to be here during 
the time of the Emperor’s visit, and needless to say I quite 
concur, for I hope that the visit will not be without political 
importance—I mean re the war.” 


It was decided that their Majesties should land at Portsmouth. 
The City of London desired to make a demonstration, but Lord 
Clarendon considered the responsibility too great. 

Lord Cowley was desired to ascertain whether it would please the 
Emperor to receive the Garter, that is to say whether he would object 
to the investiture and the oath—which had reference solely to the 
duties of a Knight of the Garter—but which must be taken. Louis 
Philippe and the King of Prussia were both invested at Windsor and 
the ceremony in the present case would be the same. "The Ambassador 
found that His Majesty had no objection whatever to taking the oath. 
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About the same time Lord Cowley was officially consulted as to 
what doctor should attend the Empress in her confinement. 

He thought it so grotesque and comical that an Ambassador should 
be consulted on such a subject, that in pure fun he wrote a public 
despatch to Lord Clarendon on the matter. 

Lord Clarendon wrote : 


“In re doctors, I have an absolute horror of Prothero 
Smith, and would not allow him to come into my house. 1 
believe Packman is of the same genus, and I hope the Em- 
press will not decide upon the man she will see, until I send 
you further information—I am inclined to believe that Dr. 
Simpson of Edinburgh would be the right man.” 


Lord Cowley replied : 


“I am afraid you took my bad joke in writing you a 
despatch about the accoucheur seriously ; the fact was I 
thought it so droll a matter for an Ambassador to be con- 
sulted upon, that I communicated it to you with all the 
seriousness of a diplomatic matter.” 


In answer Lord Clarendon wrote : 


“Though I was much amused at your obstetrical des- 
patch, I did not take it as a joke, knowing that foreign ladies 
and gentlemen have little reserve upon such matters. I hope 
the Empress will have nothing to do with Messrs. Prothero 
Smith and Packman, for they are arrant quacks, and the first 
thing they would do would be to announce cancer. I send 
you confidentially a letter from the Duchess of Sutherland who 
knows Dr. Simpson well, and her report would make me 
hesitate about recommending him.” 


On April 13 Lord Cowley reported that the Emperor was to leave 
Paris for England on the following day and would sleep at Boulogne. 
“ Heaven send we may have fine weather. How we are all to be sick 
in uniform and the ladies in smart toilettes I cannot comprehend.” 

Writing just before the arrival of the Emperor, Lord Clarendon 
said that nothing could look worse both from a military and diplomatic 
point of view than the state of affairs at that moment. “I am glad 
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the Emperor is coming that we may all have a full talk together and 
make a clean breast of it.” He added that Rose was evidently alarmed, 
as the French Generals appeared to have lost their heads and the 
French soldiers their morale. Their only confidence seemed to be in 
the red coats and they unfortunately were too few. _ 

Lord Clarendon concluded this letter with “‘ God serid you a good 
passage. It’s cruel to make people sick in uniform and 4 quoi bon?” 

That the Imperial visit to Windsor was an entire success is shown 
by the following extract from a letter of Lord Clarendon immediately 
after the departure of the French Sovereigns : 


“T am not sorry that our responsibility is over though I 
rejoice with my whole heart that it was incurred—nothing 
ever answered better than the visit, and it may have important 
results, for as long as L.N. is on the throne of France and to 
all practical purposes zs France, it cannot but be good that he 
should have kindly feelings towards the Sovereign and people 
of England, and I think the reception he met with will be 
flattering to the French people although the enemies of L.N. 
whose name is Legion must resent it, and intend to pay us off 
for it some of these days. The whole thing will form a 
curious page in the history of this country, and of this Court 
too if all that has passed behind the curtain could be faithfully 
written. When one remembers the undisguised repugnance 
to the visit and to the suggestion of the Garter, one could 
hardly have anticipated the genuine warmth and pleasure with 
which the visit was received and the Garter bestowed. From 
what the Queen said to me yesterday afternoon I am sure she 
already looks forward to a visit to Paris with satisfaction, and 
that she will be ready for it as soon as Parliament is up and 
the Emperor is returned. She will be anxious to know all 
that they say of the visit, and you cannot therefore write with 
too many details.” 


In view of the ultimate success of the scheme, it is curious to note 
that during the Emperor’s visit Lord Clarendon expressed his opinion 
to H.M. that the Suez Canal, which was then in contemplation, was 
not a real or practicable undertaking. 

Lord Cowley accompanied the Emperor and Empress across the 
Channel to Boulogne, where he left them and proceeded to Paris. 
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When he reached the capital he learnt that their Majesties were to be 
received with honours at the railway station, and thought it right that 
he should go to the station in order to compliment them in the name 
of the Queen on their return to Paris. His presence there gave them 
the opportunity of sending messages to the Queen testifying their 
regret that the visit to England had come to a termination. 


“T found Paris quite en émoi at the reception the Emperor 
had met with in England. It is difficult to answer all the 
questions that are asked, indeed the Emperor’s suite say that 
it is impossible to give an accurate description of the whole 
thing. It must have been seen to be understood ; they are 
loud in their expressions of praise for the way in which they 
were entertained. 

“The good that the visit has done to the Emperor per- 
sonally was already apparent yesterday and the day before. 
All Boulogne appeared to have turned out, and there was 
more cheering than I ever before heard in France—and 
yesterday there was a considerable gathering of people all along 
the street from the station to the Tuileries.” 


A determined effort was now contemplated in Paris to stop the 
Emperor going to the Crimea. The Ministers were to declare in a 
body that they would not be answerable for the internal peace of France 
should H.M. persist in going. Jérome was to insist on having larger 
forces than the Emperor was willing to confide in him, and Prince 
Napoleon was again to refuse to accompany H.M. At the same time 
it was to be represented to him that the finances were in a most dan- 
gerous state, and that the money raised for the purposes of the war 
-was already exhausted. The Emperor told our Ambassador that this 
attempt had been unsuccessful and that he had told “his cowardly 
friends ” that they would not deter him from his decision, and that 
his Government had his full permission to raise a loan in England. 
‘“‘ What an extraordinary man he is,” wrote Lord Cowley, “ to stand 
alone against intrigues and difficulties of every kind.” 

Finally, however, he was forced to give way, the reason being in 
all probability his alarm at the internal state of France, and at what 
might happen in his absence. The Emperor had confidence neither 
in his uncle and his cousin, nor in the courage and devotion of a single 
one of his Ministers. 
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Events in Vienna, where a congress of the Great Powers had been 
endeavouring to draft terms of peace, were going badly. In an entry 
dated April 20 Greville the diarist says : 

“ , . I saw Lord Cowley for a moment yesterday. He 
told me the Russians refused any conditions: which im- 
posed loss of territory or limitation of naval forces, though 
they are ready to discuss anything we propose. He therefore 
considers the continuance of the war unavoidable... .” 


On April 28 an attempt was made on the Emperor Napoleon’s life 
while riding in the Champs Elysées accompanied by Count Edgar Ney 
on his way to meet the Empress in the Bois de Boulogne. He was 
proceeding at a foot’s pace and when near the Rond Point a man called 
Pianori suddenly appeared in front of his horse, evidently with a view 
to attacking him. He raised a double-barrelled pistol and fired, for- 
tunately without result. The assailant then retreated in front of the 
horse and fired the second barrel, again missing his aim. He was 
immediately captured by bystanders. The Emperor behaved with the 
utmost calmness, and after assuring the people round him that he had 
not been touched, rode on quietly to the Bois, where he himself com- 
municated what had occurred to the Empress. 

Reports of the attentat quickly spread, and when H.M. returned 
he was received with loud cheers and many demonstrations of joy. 
At the Tuileries he was met by several members of his family, of the 
Government and of the Diplomatic Body, including the British Ambas- 
sador, who had assembled to offer their congratulations on his escape. 
The Emperor related the whole incident, observing that attempts of 
that kind invariably failed, and that the only weapon that need be 
feared was the dagger. The Empress was of course deeply affected. 

News of the first Kertch expedition of May 3 in consequence of 
orders sent by the Emperor direct to Canrobert of which the British 
Government knew nothing caused a feeling of despair in English 
political circles. 


“Do not quote the Queen,” wrote Lord Clarendon, 
“but the following is an extract from a letter I have this 
moment received from H.M. . 

“This is the second instance in which a direct order 
from the Emperor, without concert with us, has done serious 
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injury to the prospect of the campaign, and the Queen thinks 
that Lord Clarendon should not let it pass without causing 
the Emperor to be made aware of the feeling it has produced 
here, and the danger which may be caused by these direct and 
single-handed peremptory orders.’ ” 


Lord Clarendon feared that a motion in the Commons by Milner 
Gibson advocating peace with Russia (subsequently withdrawn) would 
obtain much support—and as to Lord Grey’s speech in the Lords to 
the same effect, he wrote : 


“TI never listened to such a disgraceful speech as Lord 
Grey’s, but as he is a very old friend of mine I would not like 
to tell him how much ashamed of him I felt. 

“‘ Gladstone and Graham have behaved like two thorough 
rogues and Newcastle like a perfect gentleman.” 


Early in this month Drouyn de Lhuys resigned and was succeeded 
by Walewski. 

The second expedition to Kertch on May 22 and 23 was successful, 
and it not only put the Allies in practical possession of the Sea of 
Azoff, but could not fail to be most demoralizing to the Russians. 

Colonel Fave, the bearer of the Emperor’s plan of campaign to 
Canrobert, had now returned from the Crimea and reported to the 
Emperor that as soon as Canrobert had read it he exclaimed that if 
H.M. had been there in person he might have carried it out, but that 
he himself had not sufficient authority to do so. Pélissier, whom he 
consulted, advised immediate compliance with the orders received. 
Canrobert then called a council of war. Both Raglan and Niel were 
favourable to the plan and Canrobert begged Lord Raglan to take the 
Turks under Omer Pacha as also the whole of the French army and 
assume the chief command. 

The Emperor communicated the above personally to Lord Cowley. 

On June 3 Lord Cowley had an interview with the Emperor for 
the purpose of inducing H.M. to send positive orders to Pélissier to 
concert a forward movement with Lord Raglan. He found him much 
annoyed by letters he had received from the Crimea. Pélissier and 
Niel did not agree; the former desired to push on the attack, while 
the latter advocated the immediate investment of Sevastopol. The 
Emperor gave Lord Cowley the despatch he proposed to send to 
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Pélissier if the British Government approved, when he would send a 
similar one to Lord Raglan. In a private letter Niel had said that 
Pélissier had been in favour of adopting the Emperor’s plan of cam- 
paign until prevented by Lord Raglan, but as Lord Cowley had just 
read a despatch from Rose giving an account of his conversation with 
Pélissier, he was able to contradict that statement. : 


‘The Emperor begs that whenever we have reason to be 
dissatisfied with the conduct of any of his Generals or that we 
disapprove their proceedings, we will communicate confi- 
dentially with him. He remarks that it is the only way to 
arrive at the truth... . It is perfectly shameful the way in 
which H.M. is kept in ignorance. He knew nothing of Omer 
Pacha’s resignation, though I told Walewski of it four days 
ago, and he appeared to be quite ignorant of what was going 
on at Vienna.” 


The Emperor in agreeing to send the desired orders to Pélissier 
observed that it would be of no use to do so if Lord Raglan still made 
the same answer, that he wanted his army to defend his trenches. 

Writing on June 4 respecting the Emperor’s ignorance of what 
was going on, Lord Clarendon said: “ He should take a leaf out of 
the Queen’s book, who can’t bear to be ten minutes behind with any 
information.” 

On June 18 Lord Cowley heard from Lord Clarendon that he had 
seen an excellent letter from General Pélissier to Lord Raglan, in which 


he explained the plan which he considered should be pursued. Lord 
Clarendon concluded : 


“This isa most important novelty, for hitherto there has been 
no plan and no sufficient reasons for inaction. Lord Raglan 
seems to agree entirely with General Pélissier and there is a 
decision in their language to each other that inspires confi-- 
dence. They are both fully alive to the responsibilities that 
rest upon them, and to the importance of not wasting a day.” 


Soon there arrived in Paris the news of the failure of the combined 
armies in their attack on the Redan and the Malakoff. It created-a 
very bad impression at the Tuileries, where the Emperor, when visited 
by Lord Cowley, was in terribly low spirits. Pélissier’s despatch 
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evidently attributed the failure to our not being able to take the Redan 
—and Lord Raglan clearly thought that the more extended attack, to 
which Pélissier would not agree, might have led to a different result. 
Lord Raglan’s opinion was confirmed by Vaillant, who, before he heard 
it, had told the Emperor that Pélissier made a mistake in not attacking 
on the left as well as on the right. 

Writing on June 22, Lord Clarendon said that the Queen was 
alarmed about the increased despondency which the Malakoff mis- 
fortune would create in the Emperor’s mind, 


“and she thinks, as we all do, that a reprimand to Pélissier or 
his recall would have the worst effect both in France and the 
Crimea. ... The Queen’s grief for the gallant men we 
have lost is deep and sincere, but she is full of courage and 
declares we must make the best of it, and that she no more 
doubts of the eventual success than she ever did. Perhaps it 
might be useful to let the Emperor know this. He can hardly 
be less plucky than his good sister.”’ 


Lord Raglan died on June 30 after an illness of only two days. 
On receipt of the news, Lord Clarendon wrote: 


“He had many great and good qualities and the value of 
these will probably be more appreciated when the want of 
them in his successor is discovered, be that successor who he 
may. He had many severe trials with the French, but his 
tact and imperturbable good temper enabled him to prove 
practically how well he understood the importance of the 
alliance and how determined he was that nothing which 
depended on him should disturb it.” 


Sir George Brown was next in rank to Lord Raglan, but was unable 
to succeed him in the command of the army, being ill at the time. 
Consequently the command devolved on General Simpson. 

On July 2 the Queen told Lord Clarendon that General Bernard 
managed to get into Sevastopol with a brigade at the time of the French 
attack and waited there several hours for the purpose of supporting 
the operations that depended on the capture of the Malakoff and Redan, 
and that he came away with his men apparently unnoticed by the 
Russians. Her Majesty did not tell Lord Clarendon the source of 
her information. 
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At an interview which our Ambassador had with the Emperor on 
July 5, he hinted that poor Lord Raglan had not been fairly treated 
and that if his advice had been listened to and the whole town had 
been attacked the result might have been very different. H.M. 
admitted that he was of the same opinion and told Lord Cowley in 
confidence that Niel and other French officers had agreed with Lord - 
Raglan. 

During this month Sir E. Bulwer Lytton’s motion criticizing the 
conduct of our representatives at Vienna came on and the manifesta- 
tion of personal ill-will to Lord John Russell in the House of Commons 
induced the latter to resign. Lord Clarendon thought he was right but 
would have preferred the resignation of the whole Government, as he 
could not bear the idea of throwing over a colleague. At the same 
time, had Lord Palmerston gone out, there would have been a great 
outcry against him for bringing in Derby and Dizzy, “in whom the 
country had no confidence.” 

The political situation in England at that time was far from straight- 
forward. In Parliament there were continual feuds and intrigues. A 
suggested loan to Turkey was nearly wrecked by a secret plot. 

“I am not surprised at this,’ wrote Lord Clarendon, 
“* for in no period of our history has party warfare been carried 
on with the same recklessness of consequences; men like 
Disraeli, Roebuck, Bright and Layard, who have no more 
conception of national honour than they have of personal 
honour, are banded together for the sole object of mischief. 
They hate and mistrust each other and each reserves for him- 
self the right to cut the other’s throat at a fitting opportunity, 
but in the meanwhile they are ready to expose the country to 
any amount of disgrace or disaster if they can by it damage 
the Government for a night. Well may Dr. Johnson say that 
patriotism was the last refuge of disappointed scoundrels.” 


With gloomy news coming continually from the Crimea, and affairs 
at home disturbed by scandals and dissension, it was perhaps with 
relief that Lord Cowley now gave his attention to the forthcoming 
visit of Queen Victoria and Prince Albert to the Emperor and Empress. 

- With regard to this visit the Queen wished Lord Cowley to know 
that her suite would consist of eight persons, including Lord Breadal- 
bane and Lord Clarendon. Of her children she would only take the 
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Prince of Wales and the Princess Royal—the majority of the others 
having never travelled even to Scotland. 


“To yourself,” wrote Lord Clarendon, in making the 
above communication, “I will add that H.M. thinks that a 
long train of bambinos would préter au ridicule and lead to 
jokes about the ménage Anglais as well as to ill-natured 
remarks about the Empress who has no children.” 


Early in July the Emperor sent Lord Cowley a suggested pro- 
gramme for Her Majesty’s entertainment during her visit, which was 
as follows : 

The object of their Imperial Majesties was to show the Queen and 
the Prince some of the peculiarities and grandeurs of France, and with 
that view a féte at Versailles, a ball at the Hotel de Ville and a visit 
to Fontainebleau including a chasse in the olden style, were arranged. 
It was decided that Her Majesty and the Prince should reside at St. 
Cloud during their sojourn, as the Tuileries in the height of summer 
would be unbearable. 

The programme as mentioned above having been submitted to the 
Queen, Lord Cowley was directed to say that she thought it in every 
way satisfactory with the exception that if on the fifth day she were 
to attempt to see the Exhibition, the Louvre and attend the ball at 
the Hotel de Ville she would be unfitted for any exertion on the follow- 
ing day. Her Majesty was delighted with the arrangements for the 
sixth, seventh and eighth days. 

She then proposed to pass Sunday quietly with the Emperor and 
Empress or going over to Fontainebleau if their Majesties preferred 
it and to take her departure on the Monday. 

Lord Cowley concludes a letter with regard to the visit, with the 
following : 


“* Will you find out whether in the performances given at 
St. Cloud, she would like to see any of the more amusing 
pieces of the smaller theatres. They go of course a little near 
the wind—and do not show me up.” 


To this Lord Clarendon replied : 


“Respecting the performances the Queen does not care 
whether they are laughable or not, but what she does care for, 
however, very much, is that they should be quite proper and 
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free from équivoques, to which she could on no account take 
her children... .” 


In answer to one of Lord Cowley’s private letters regarding the 
diffidence he felt in alluding to such personal matters respecting the 
Queen’s visit, Lord Clarendon replied: ‘‘ You never need be afraid 
about sending her information whatever it is—all she cares about is 
to know everything.” 

Replying to an enquiry as to whether the Queen would accord a 
private audience to Walewski’s wife, Lord Clarendon said that he was 
sure that the Queen, who could not bear Walewski, would not like 
his demand that his wife should be received at a private audience. 


“‘ Tf, however, you think there would be any use in the 
Queen receiving Madame Walewska, I will endeavour to get 
the present position reversed, though it is a right one, and 
Walewski would deserve a snub for the vulgar way in which 
he always wants to thrust himself forward. ‘The Queen 
would like the Sunday Service at half-past eleven and wishes 
you to give the Chaplain a hint that brevity is what she most 
admires in a sermon.” 


The Queen finally consented to receive Madame Walewska. 
Lord Clarendon wrote : 


“ Persigny yesterday sent for me out of the Cabinet, and 
as I had had a visit of an hour from him just before I of course 
expected that some grosse affaire had arrived by telegraph, 
but it was to announce officieusement that the Empress was 
enceinte and he seemed to think it would be his duty to go off 
to Osborne to communicate it personally to the Queen. I 
satisfied him that that was not indispensable and then he 
told me how anxious they all were that the Empress should not 
fatigue herself, etc. All of which I wrote to the Queen, and 
I can answer for it that she will insist upon the Empress 
being prudent and undergoing no fatigue on her account. 
She takes so much interest in the Empress’s doing well that 
she will be in despair if any mischance occurs in consequence 
of the visit.” 
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On August 17 the Queen and Prince Albert left London for Paris, 
where they arrived on the following day. 

Writing on August 28, just after his return from Boulogne, Lord 
Cowley said that nothing could be more satisfactory than the Emperor’s 
~ language about the Queen. The affectionate and at the same time 
respectful manner in which he spoke of H.M. was most gratifying. 

On the same day Lord Clarendon wrote: 


“The Queen is perfectly enchanted with all she has done 
and seen but far more than all with the Emperor, who, she 
says, has a charm about him that she never met with in any- 
body, and I am sure she looks eagerly to the time when she 
shall see him again. You might let him know this from me. 
The Queen wants you to collect everything that he has said, 
thought, or written about the visit and herse/f—nothing will be 
too small or insignificant, so pray send me all the intelligence 
you can.” 


Lord Cowley read to the Emperor the passage in Lord Clarendon’s 
letter concerning the Queen’s impression and H.M. was very much 
pleased. 


“TI will let you know all I hear respecting French impres- 
sions, at present it is a constant repetition of the Queen’s 
phrases, everybody is so much struck with H.M.’s affability 
and grace, and she has left impressions upon the public in 
general which will not easily be effaced.” 


In a letter received from the Queen by Lord Clarendon, H,M. said 
concerning her visit : 


“ She firmly believes the effect will be lasting and go far 
to help in cementing the alliance so happily subsisting between 
these two great nations. We can never forget our reception 
—indeed the Queen can still think and talk of little else but 
this very delightful time which unfortunately passed so 
quickly !” 


To turn again to the affairs of war, with regard to the Turkish 
contingent under Vivian—then at Constantinople—Walewski told Lord 
Cowley that it was in a most deplorable state. The English officers, 
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he said, of whom there were but three to a regiment, were always drunk 
and the men constantly deserting. Lord Clarendon doubted the truth 
of these allegations. 


RR 

“* An officer,” he wrote, ‘‘ every now and then may have 
got drunk, but Constantinople is the headquarters of intrigue 
and false stories, and probably some of the hangers-on of the 
French Embassy have reported what they believed would be 
agreeable for their chief to hear.” 


However, several British officers on their way home from the Crimea 
told Lord Cowley that the British officers of the Turkish Contingent 
were a drunken, disorderly set. 

Early in September Lord Clarendon heard of the fall of the 
Malakoff, and wrote : : 


“* But why did the attack on the Redan fail? ... Now 
I suppose the French will take it and will have a double crow 
over us and we may expect heartburnings and recriminations. 
We have cut a poor figure lately and I expect we shall con- 
tinue to do so as long as that worthy old gentlewoman Simp- 
son is at the head of our affairs. I have a letter from Strat- 
ford to-day from Headquarters, saying that our army is living 
from hand to mouth and that we are even less prepared than 
last year for the winter, while the French have vast stores of 
everything. I have written thus far when the glorious news 
of Sevastopol being in our power arrived. I can think of 
nothing else, so good-bye.” 


Sevastopol fell on September 9, 1855. ‘The news of the Allied 
success was greeted everywhere with joy, though it was feared in 
England that Napoleon III, having obtained a measure of glory for 
the Imperial régime, would now press for an immediate peace. 

This fear was to a great extent justified ; though it was not, as will 
be seen, for many months that conditions were finally found that were 
acceptable to Russia and compatible with our national honour. The 
progress of negotiations was made difficult by the unstable and dis- 
loyal conduct of France, and by divided opinions at home. Lords 
Clarendon and Cowley were evidently afraid that Russia was going to 
be treated with unjustifiable leniency. 
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Early in October Bourquenay returned from Vienna full of anxiety 
as to the policy of Austria. Let the Allies, he urged, accept the modi- 
fication she had proposed of the suggested conditions of peace. She 
could then probably be induced to enter into a treaty definitely binding 
her to draw the sword against Russia, should that power fail to carry 
out the conditions she had accepted. 

Lord Cowley subsequently reported that a protocol had been drawn 
up between Buol and Bourquenay in which the former engaged to 
send an ultimatum, as coming from himself, to St. Petersburgh and 
to break off all diplomatic relations with Russia, if it was not accepted 
by her within a given period. The substance of the ultimatum was 
as follows :— 

1st Point.—Cessation of Russian Protectorates in the Principalities. 
Guarantee to them of all their privileges. Development of their 
organization, under the suzerainty of the Porte, having respect to the 
wishes of the inhabitants, and with the consent of the Porte. Rectifi- 
cation of the line of frontier defined in general terms. 

2nd Point.—Free navigation of the Danube. Commission to regu- 
late it. Right of Powers to have small vessels of war to enforce regu- 
lations. 

3rd Point.—Neutralization of the Black Sea. No armed vessels 
except those necessary for police purposes. Engagement not to restore 
or build forts or armed places within limits of the Black Sea. 

4th Point—To be settled without Russia in a sense of religious 
liberty granted by the Sultan. 

It was also agreed that England, France and Austria should guar- 
antee the integrity and independence of the Turkish Empire. 

On November 22 Lord Cowley, referring to the peace policy of 
the French, wrote : 


‘I cannot exaggerate the anxiety I feel. We have to deal 
with a set of men to whom national honour is of no value, 
who have the ear of the Emperor and whose baneful advice I 
stand alone to counteract. Every hour that passes shows me 
more and more how determined they are upon making peace 
without any further reference to us, if they can induce the 
Emperor to go so far, and I feel convinced that the time is 
come when we must show a determination to abide by what 
we think right and proper, unless we mean to yield entirely to 
the exigencies of these Berele. The Emperor, it 1s aie to 
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disguise, is sorely discouraged... . It is impossible that 
upon reflection the Emperor should not feel that we are his 
only real friends, and he will think twice before he actually 
separates from us.” * 


The King of Sardinia was now expected to pay a visit to Paris as 
a guest of the French Emperor. He was then to pay a visit to England. 
On November 25 Lord Cowley wrote: 


““You never saw such an extraordinary creature as the 
King of Sardinia. He does not appear to have made a very 
favourable impression. He ‘ Mon chers’ everybody the first 
time he sees them. ‘ Bon jour, mon cher, comment allez- 
vous ?’ was H.M.’s greeting to me to-day. Walewski gave 
me the following comical account of the reception by the 
King of the Emperor’s ministers yesterday. To Fould, 
‘Ah! vous étes le Ministre d’Etat. Bon jour, mon cher, 
turning to Abbatucci ‘Qui étes-vous?’ ‘Le Garde des 
Sceaux.’ ‘Le Garde des Sceaux—vous devez avoir beaucoup 
a faire. Moi aussi j’at beaucoup a faire. Mes Mimistres ont 
beaucoup a faire—beaucoup. Et vous aussi, turning to 
Walewski, ‘ vous avez beaucoup a faire, mon cher’—and so 
on to the whole of them. He sent for Walewski afterwards 
and began talking about his religious differences with Rome. 
‘ Voyez-vous mon cher,’ he said, ‘ tous les Prétres sont de la 
Canaille! St on avait suivi mon conseil je les aurat fait fusiller 
tous! Ils ne méritent pas autre chose—la Canaille! Le jour 
viendra ou on se repentira de les avorr laissé échapper ! II fallait 
les faire fusiller!’ As H.M. remains here two or three days 
I cannot of course do anything to féter him, but I have begged 
Villa Marina to tell him that I have the intention of asking to 
be honoured by receiving him at the Embassy. It appears 
that he hates balls, theatres, etc., and thinks of nothing but 
shooting and reviews.” 


This curious Royal buffoon made a very poor impression in Paris 
—the coarseness of his language was dreadful. One or two anecdotes 


1 Victor Emmanuel had suppressed Sardinian monasteries and had 
been in bad odour with the Pope. 
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that were going about on his account were not fit to be quoted. One, 
however, Lord Cowley related to Lord Clarendon : 


“ The Sardinian King said to Madame Mallant, who by 
the way appears in no way loth to flirt with him : ‘ J] y a une 
bonne chose que jai découverte a Paris. Les Parisiennes ne 
portent pas de calegons. C’est un ciel d’azur qui s’est ouvert a 
mes ‘yeux !’ 

“To Madame Walewska, whom he sat by at dinner, he 
said, contemplating certain charms for which she is famous : 
“Que vous étes belle femme! Oh! jaime les femmes,’ and 
then he asked her whether she ruled Walewski, etc. 

“ He'll frighten the Queen out of her senses, if he goes on 
so with her. I am told that he is very warlike in his tone, and 
that he says he intends to take the command of his own army 
next spring.” 


Lord Clarendon replied : 


“The anecdotes of the King of Sardinia are impayable ; 
pray send more—the roars of laughter in the Cabinet just now 
about the calegons might have been heard at Westminster 
Bridge.” 


The decorous air of Windsor proved too much even for Victor 
Emmanuel. ‘“ He looks,’ said Lord Clarendon, “ like a bull, but 
behaves like a lamb.” 

At this time Lord Cowley was busy combating the harmful actions 
of Walewski who, having gambled on the Exchange, and judging his 
owr. pocket to be more important than his country’s honour, was 
working hard for peace at any price. The Emperor, however, was 
displeased with his Minister, and promised Lord Cowley to caution 

“him against any repetition of his late proceedings. 

It was now suggested that a Council of War should be assembled 
in Paris, to decide on general plans of action against Russia. To this 
the Emperor agreed, though not, presumably, without some reluc- 
tance. Lord Cowley said it was evident that his mind was turned 
towards the Baltic and that he thought no more of another campaign 
in the Crimea. The Ambassador suggested that it was for the Council 
of War to determine that question. But he feared that the French 
Officers on the Council would vote just as the Emperor told them. 
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H.M. thought that Cronstadt could be destroyed, as the French 
had guns which would throw shells 5,000 metres. He also talked of 
a French army in the north bringing Prussia to reason, etc., and he 
concluded by saying that this campaign was a grosse affaire, ‘“in other 
words, the sooner I get my troops away from the Crimea the better.” 

However, on December 10 Lord Cowley wrote: » 


“T do not think he (the Emperor) is what is called anxious 
for peace, or that he thinks that a peace made now would be 
lasting. He is not at all blind to the fact that those who are 
most clamorous for peace now would throw that peace in his 
teeth if they could hereafter. But in fact he cares for nothing 
but the third point. If the neutralization of the Black Sea 
was fully granted, he would be ready to make peace immedi- 
ately. This arises partially from great insouciance respecting 
the East in general, and partly from a supposition that the 
first and second points regard Germany more exclusively, to 
whom we owe nothing, but more particularly that the settle- 
ment of the third point is the greatest military satisfaction that 
the allies can have. These reasons would I think make him 
under present circumstances less tenacious regarding the 
other points than we should like. At the same time I must 
add that these are rather appreciations of mine, than positive 
dicta of his. But if this third point cannot be settled to his 
satisfaction, I feel sure that he is ready and willing to pursue 
the war with vigour. His theory is this, ‘I have no fear that 
France will not respond to my call whenever I make it, but 
in order to make it I must feel in my conscience that the sacri- 
fices which I ask for in men and money are called for. If 
Russia refuses terms thought fair by Austria, on Russia will 
fall the responsibility of carrying on the war. For this reason 
I am most anxious that Austria should send her ultimatum to 
St. Petersburgh. It will strengthen my hand. I am very 
anxious for the Council of War. If after due consideration 
it is thought that anything can be done in the Crimea I am for 
remaining in the Crimea. If on the contrary nothing can be 
done there, I cannot conscientiously ask for further sacrifices 
of France to maintain an army that can effect nothing more. 
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Then will come the consideration what can be done else- 
where—but be assured of one thing that I am not afraid of 
appealing to France when I can do it with a clear conscience. 
But I must not deceive her.’ 

“But although the Emperor is willing to pursue the war 
in the Crimea, if it shall be so determined, and on the whole 
would, I think, be glad if it could be clearly demonstrated that 
something could be done there, he is very much occupied with 
a project for an attack on the north. He is convinced that 
Cronstadt may be destroyed and St. Petersburgh taken with- 
out much difficulty provided that means can be found of 
conveying there 60,000 or 80,000 men at once. Success de- 
pends on this, he had his whole plan laid out—the place of 
landing, etc., and he will no doubt develop it all before the 
Council of War. 

“With regard to his Ministers the Emperor spoke in 
terms that showed that he was not disposed either to be their 
dupe or their tool. In fact it was plain to see that he had no 
confidence in them. He lamented as he has done before the 
impossibility of finding men to serve him in whom the country 
would have confidence, and at last he said with an animation 
that I have seldom seen in him, ‘ but only let me see my way 
clearly—let me have a thorough conviction that I am in the 
right, and if my ministers oppose me—voyez-vous—je les 


Se ee i 


briserais comme du verre—j’aurais le pays avec mot. 


The sad news of the fall of Kars was now received, with regard to 
which Lord Clarendon wrote on December 17 : 


“The misfortune of Kars comes most inopportunely. 
The Crimean Generals have much to answer for in refusing 
to allow the Turkish troops to go four months ago, when they 
might have been of use and the Emperor was just as blame- 
able as Pélissier ; but he does not care a straw for anything 
that happens in Asia Minor.” 


And Lord Cowley replied on the next day: 


“‘ The loss of Kars was the loss of the whole Turkish army 
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in Asia Minor. Williams is as gallant a fellow as ever lived, 
but has no head.” 


The peace negotiations were hanging fire. The moresor less 
evident suspicion of the French policy exhibited in England caused 
the Emperor to write a private letter to Persigny from which the 
following is an extract : 4 ‘ 


“T will express to you my ideas in a few words. 

“No. 1. I think the offers made by Austria very advan- 
tageous to us whether they are sincere or not. It has there- 
fore been my wish from the commencement that they should 
be accepted. 

‘No. 2. I thought the amendments suggested by the 
English Government for the most part reasonable and I 
supported them, but some of them did not appear to me 
sufficiently important to justify a rupture of negotiations in 
the event of their being rejected in Vienna. 

“No. 3. Ialso regretted the loss of time, but the manner 
in which I expressed this view may perhaps have caused sus- 
picion on your side of the Channel. 

““ Comment diable, do we not come to an understanding 
considering that we have the same interests, the same inten- 
tions and the same objects in view? As to myself I desire, 
as does England, an honourable peace, failing which no peace 
at all.” 


Lord Cowley reported that Seebach, the Swedish Minister, had 
told Walewski that he was authorized by the Tsar to make certain 
overtures with regard to peace. Walewski said that these instructions 
had reached Seebach by telegraph, whereas our Ambassador subse- 
quently ascertained that they had in fact been brought to Paris by a 
Russian, Prince Labanoff, who was concealed in Seebach’s house and 
whom he believed Walewski had personally seen, and re-expedited to 
St. Petersburgh two nights before. 

The Ambassador had reason to believe that the reply to be carried 
to St. Petersburgh by Seebach from Walewski advised the Tsar to 
accept the terms which France had been able to obtain for him, the 
English Government being very exorbitant in its demands. 

Lord Clarendon replied : 
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“Walewski’s double: dealings with Russia are acts of 
treason to the alliance but when one has to do with a man who 
is not a gentleman, and whose view of moral obligation is 
subservient to his interests or his vanity, one must expect 
always to be on one’s guard against some underhand pro- 
ceedings. It is disagreeable however for you and me to have 
the rdles of policemen added to our other duties.” 


The Emperor asked Lord Cowley whether he thought that Russia 
would accept the Austrian proposals. ‘The Ambassador replied that 
he was sure that if they were accepted by her they would not be acted 
upon. “ Depend upon it that when a favourable opportunity occurs 
she will break off negotiations and say that she was free and bound 
by nothing.” 

Lord Cowley’s prophecy as above recorded was destined to be 
fulfilled, for when in 1870 France and Germany were engaged in war, 
the Russian Government seized the opportunity of tearing up that 
portion of the Treaty of 1856 which related to the Black Sea. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 
Peace. 1856-7 
W HILE the Council of War was sitting in Paris, busily drafting 


plans of campaign, the French were calling ever louder 

for peace. Finally on January 17, 1856, the news having 
officially arrived that Russia had accepted the Austrian ultimatum, 
the Emperor sent for Lord Cowley in order to discuss the situation 
and to see how matters could be arranged for a perfect understanding 
between the Governments of France and England. 

H.M. had drawn up a statement as to what he understood to be 
the existing state of the question. It was not altogether correct, 
according to Lord Cowley, but might have served as a basis for a 
good understanding. ‘‘ However, Walewski arrived on the scene and 
all was spoilt.” 

Walewski contended that we were bound to sign the Preliminaries 
of Peace upon the basis of the Austrian ultimatum, whereas in Lord 
Cowley’s opinion the special conditions should be included also in 
the Preliminaries of Peace in order to bind Russia to their acceptance. 


“There never was such a mess, and I see no honour- 
able way out of it. ‘The funds have risen 4 frs. to-day... . 
No wonder that Walewski and Co. are on tenter-hooks for 
peace. Heaven save the honour of poor old England. How- 
ever, in your hands it is in good keeping, and that is my 
only consolation.” 


At this most critical point in the relations between the two Govern- 
ments, Lord Cowley wrote to Lord Clarendon : 


“‘T must write to you with complete frankness, but this 
letter is for you alone. I fear that the Duke of Cambridge’s 
language has been very imprudent, and that our present diffi- 
culties are partly owing to him. If my information is correct, 
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(and I do not doubt it), he has worked the Emperor, who 
has latterly been much ill-disposed towards Palmerston, 
into more than antipathy to him. The Emperor’s convic- 
tion is that Palmerston will not hear of peace, and his (Pal- 
merston’s) intemperate letter to Persigny, written some weeks 
ago, in which he said that England would carry on the war 
alone, has rankled in the Imperial mind. Then again, the 
King of Sardinia did nothing to mend matters. He de- 
scribed Palmerston as a sort of rabid animal from whom all 
others should flee. Added to this, the Duke of Cambridge, 
who knows and understands nothing of the questions now 
at issue, tells the Emperor he is right and the British Gove 
ernment wrong. I had a very sharp discussion with H.R.H. 
yesterday, and gave him my mind freely, and by putting 
indirect questions to him showed him how unlike an English 
Prince he was acting. He does not mean mischief, but he 
wants to be thought of, great importance. The consequence 
is that he engages in political conversation with anyone he 
can get hold of—Walewski, Hiibner, Seebach, etc., who take 
for granted that all that he tells them is correct. Luckily 
he communicated his views to Lyons this morning, who, in 
his calm straightforward manner, showed the Duke on what 
a wrong track he is going. 

*T never felt so out of spirits as at this moment, the only 
hope for us is a decided tone, and yet that decided tone may 
bring on a quarrel between the two countries. Paris has 
gone mad—people kissed each other in the streets yesterday 
when peace was talked of, and they treat Hiibner, whom they 
consider a sort of demi-god, with ovations.... At all 
events no steps towards peace can be taken until we see in 
what terms Russia announces officially to Austria her accept- 
ance of the ultimatum. When you have made up your 
minds as to what you will do, I think that a letter from the 
Queen to the Emperor would be of immense use.” 


The British Government had all along declared that they would 
not make peace except upon certain conditions, and they urged that 
in fairness to Russia these conditions should be made known to her. 
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This had not been done and the refusal of Walewski to say whether 
he considered the acceptance of our conditions as essential to the 
attainment of peace placed us, in the opinion of Lord Clarendon, in 
a most unenviable position, but at the same time strengthened our 
determination to see our way clearly before becoming entangled in 
negotiations, “which was evidently the object of Russia and of 
Walewski.”? Should Russia object to our conditions would it not, 
wrote Lord Clarendon, be much better to know it at once, and should 
she give it to be understood that she meant to fortify Bomarsund 
again and to menace Europe in the North as she had already done 
in the East, would Walewski be prepared to submit to such a dis- 
grace? And would the French Army and Navy be prepared to side 
With him if he did? If not, why was there all this hesitation and 
why would he not declare that it was a sine qua non to peace? Lord 
Clarendon was sure that the Emperor Napoleon would not consent 
to such degradation and all we wanted was to come to a clear under- 
standing with him before signing preliminaries or entering into nego- 
tiations. 

Lord Cowley was directed to repeat the above to the Emperor 
as the unanimous wish of the Cabinet. 

It was decided, partly as a compliment to Napoleon III, to hold 
the Peace Conference at Paris. 

The British Government now proposed that England and France 
should engage together to make the two conditions (the Aland Islands 
and the Black Sea countries) sine quibus non for peace;and should 
communicate that engagement to Russia before the preliminaries for 
_ peace were signed. Lord Clarendon declared to Lord Cowley that 
during the discussion which took place in the Cabinet on this ques- 
tion, he never lost sight of what the Emperor considered his moral 
obligations to Austria, and hoped that H.M. would not think him 
capable of proposing anything that would imply a violation of these 
obligations or that he would not do himself, were he in the Emperor’s 
position. In accepting the British proposals H.M. would in no way 
fail in his engagement with Austria while he would at the same time 
be treating Russia in an honourable and loyal manner. 

When this proposal was submitted by our Ambassador to Walewski, 
the French Minister said that, after anxious deliberation, the Emperor 
was willing that the French and English Governments should indicate 
to Russia the two particular conditions; he would further consent 
to an agreement with H.M.’s Government binding France and England 
not to make peace except on these conditions, but on the strict under- 
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standing that the said agreement should be kept secret, and that no 
communication to this effect should be made to Russia. As Walewski 
seemed to be in a conciliatory mood, Lord Cowley asked what would 
happen were the two Governments to adhere to their separate opinion, 
what would France say if, leaving her to take her own course, we 
thought it necessary for ourselves to tell Russia that we would not make 
peace without the particular conditions mentioned. Walewski replied 
that the question was too grave for him to offer an opinion on. It 
must be left to the Emperor who, he was certain, would make any 
sacrifice rather than allow so great a difference of opinion to appear 
between the two Governments. 

On January 26 Lord Clarendon informed Lord Cowley that the 
British Cabinet agreed to the Emperor’s proposals of an engagement 
between the two Governments to make the additional conditions 
sine quibus non of peace—such engagement to be kept secret until the 
proper time for making use of it arrived, and in the meantime the 
condition also respecting the Aland Islands. 

Lord Clarendon desired Lord Cowley to impress upon the Emperor 
the fact that the Cabinet in coming to this decision were solely actuated 
by their fervent desire to maintain the alliance. They fully realized 
H.M.’s position and his desire to adhere to engagements contracted 
with Austria although the British Government were in no way parties 
to them. Lord Clarendon also said that our Government had studied 
the interests of the French Emperor more than their own, and he 
anticipated great trouble in Parliament in consequence of our con- 
cession. 

When informed of this the Emperor expressed the relief it was 
to his mind that the misunderstanding between the two Governments 
was at an end, and he at the same time emphasized the necessity of 
a thorough understanding between them in regard to the future. 

Meanwhile Lord Cowley recounted with evident regret the follow- 
ing instance of the Emperor’s frivolity at such a serious time: 


“ All Paris is en émoi at an escapade of the Emperor, who 
took it into his head to go masked to a ball at Madame Le Hon’s 
on Mardi gras. I cannot say how much I regret it, for it 
has diminished that respect which I unfeignedly felt for him. 
He was by way of being incognito, but of course the secret 
was not kept, and as one might as well go to a brothel as 
that house, and as H.M. has never gone into any other, I 
leave you to guess all that is said.” 
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All differences between the various countries having been settled, 
Peace was finally signed at the Paris Conference on March 30, Lords 
Clarendon and Cowley being the representatives of Great Britain. 
With regard to the negotiations, Lord Cowley was of thé opinion 
that too much leniency had been shown to Russia, as will be seen 
by the following extract from a letter he wrote to Lord Stratford : 


“Tf I can judge you by myself, you will not be satisfied 
with the peace which has been made. I confess that I had 
hoped for better things and although I endeavour to conceal 
it, I feel deeply the mortification of being dragged through 
the mud by the French. It was a great mistake holding the 
Conference at Paris. I told Clarendon what would be the 
result, when he first mentioned the idea to me. The moment 
that the Russians could appeal personally to the Emperor’s 
generosity, I felt that it would be all up with us unless we 
took a firm and decided position. This has never been 
done, and we are now reaping the fruits of our want of deter- 
mination. So ill do I think that both the Emperor and his 
Ministers have behaved, that I begged to be relieved from 
the intolerable burden of carrying on business with those 
in whom I can no longer have the slightest confidence. 
Unfortunately for me, and still more unfortunately, I think, 
for the public service, my prayer has not been listened to, 
or rather my sense of duty has been appealed to, to remain, 
and for the present at all events I am chained to this log. 

“That the Treaty is defensible towards those who do not 
know what might have been obtained, I readily admit, but 
when I know what we might have had, had we once told the 
French Government that we were determined not to take 
less, my vexation knows no bounds, However, the deed is 
now done and we must make the best of it.” 


On his return to London Lord Clarendon wrote that he had spent 
two hours with the Queen, ; 


“who is in high good humour with the Peace, and admits 
that although it took her some time, yet that she is now quite 
reconciled to it, and does not wish that things had turned 
out otherwise. 
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“ Palmerston, wonderful man! is not only pleased with 
the Peace but is extremely doubtful whether our army might 
not have been destroyed by disease if we had attempted an 
expedition to Asia Minor, and whether we might not have 
been beaten on our own element at Cronstadt, so there is 
no discontent in that quarter, and the Cabinet generally are 
satisfied. It remains to be seen what the public will say to 
the conditions.” 


In a subsequent letter Lord Clarendon wrote : 


“The more I think of it the more I am satisfied that we 
have made peace—the difficulties and risks will never really 
be known except to you and me who were behind the cur- 
tain; I wish they could.” 


In reply Lord Cowley wrote : 


““T quite agree with you that in the position in which 
England was peace became a necessity the moment the 
French were resolved not to continue the war, but I cannot 
get over what I shall ever consider the treacherous conduct 
of the latter. When we consider that we have fought and 
bled side by side, and that England in spite of her own 
feelings and wishes agreed to make peace at the instance of 
France, we had a right to expect a little more deference to 
our just demands.” 


Writing on May 15, Lord Cowley said that the Emperor was then 
occupied with the Regency Law. He intended to make the Empress 
Regent. “The Baptism [of Napoleon ITI’s son and heir, who had 
been born on March 16] is to be on the 19th June. H.M. goes 
afterwards to Plombiéres and the Empress to Biarritz.” 

With regard to the Emperor’s visit to Plombiéres and his anxiety 
about a Regency law, Lord Clarendon wondered whether they were 
the consequence of Doctor Ferguson’s warning. The doctor had 
given Lord Clarendon fresh and most unsatisfactory details concern- 
ing H.M. Nothing immediate was feared, but great care and skill 
were indispensable— 


“‘oreat alterations of character may take place—apathy, 
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irritation, caprice, infirmity of purpose are upon the cards, 
as the result of an exhausted nervous system and diseased 
organs, which ensue from such exhaustion. The political 
results of this may be fearful and we may soon have to make 
great allowances for physical infirmity. Ferguson very 
properly keeps the matter a profound secret, and I believe 
has not told Persigny more than half the truth.” 


Our Ambassador was anxious to see the Emperor on a question 
relating to Italy, but H.M. was so much engrossed with his foreign 
visitors at the present moment, and occupied with the beauteous 
Castiglione, that he was difficult of access. “‘ The latter, I hear, is 
a decided liaison and carried on at the Elysée. It will do his nerves 
no good.” 

Lord Clarendon wrote : 


“‘T am very sorry for the Castiglione affair because it will 
damage the Emperor and still more because it must annoy 
the Empress. I have no doubt the lady fulfils all the con- 
ditions of ‘ coquine.” Do keep me au courant of the affair.” 


There was now a question of a marriage between the Crown Prince 
of Sweden and our Princess Mary of Cambridge, mother of the present 
Queen, to which an allusion is made in the following letter in which 
Lord Cowley tells Lord Clarendon that on May 22 he had been pre- 
sented at the Palace of St. Cloud to two Princes, ‘‘ the Archduke 
Maximilian of Austria and the Crown Prince of Sweden.” The 
Archduke in course of conversation said that he hoped soon to visit 
England but that he could not do so then, being due to arrive at Vienna 
on a certain day. 


“He is a poor-looking creature with no chin, but they 
say that he converses well and sensibly and has evidently 
made a more favourable impression here than his Swedish 
brother. The latter is immensely tall and thin (in the style 
of the Talbots), but I think gentlemanlike in appearance, 
and even good-looking. The ladies, however, to begin with 
the Empress, will not hear of this, and declaimed loudly 
against the young gentleman’s physique. Certainly there 
cannot be a greater contrast than his thinness, and our 
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Princess’s embonpoint. He dances very well if that is of 
any consequence, but it is whispered that he is in want of 
a dentist. This is all I can tell you at present. The 
bent of the Court is to quiz him. Apparently he does not 
deserve it nearly as much as the Austrian Archduke. I 
asked the Empress if he had said anything of his matri- 
monial projects; she replied in the negative, but added 
that the Queen of Sweden had written to her to say that she 
hoped it would succeed. The Empress, however, is con- 
vinced that Princess Mary will not look at him twice. His 
legs are certainly awful sticks and I recommended the Em- 
press to send him to the garnisseur de jambes who furnishes 
at the Opera. 

“I am happy to add that the Empress is greatly im- 
proved ; she walks about and remained till past two this 
morning at the ball. I only hope she will not be imprudent. 
She asked a great deal after you and Lady Clarendon.” 


Lord Clarendon replied : 


““T don’t like the report of the Swede, those toothpicks of 
legs won’t do here, but if he is agreeable and makes a good 
impression upon the young lady they may perhaps. be 
ignored. 

“The Queen and Royal Family, the Duke of Cam- 
bridge and all the friends of the Cambridge family are in 
favour of the marriage. ‘The Duchess, however, does not 
like a Bernadotte alliance, and Princess Mary is so afraid of 
being looked at and rejected, that she will not be ‘ coming,’ 
I feel sure.” 


Lord Cowley wrote respecting Prince Oscar : 


“The French quiz him terribly and I fear that the neces- 
sity of a good dentist or a better stomach is but too apparent.” 


On May 26 Lord Clarendon wrote : 


“‘T am in despair at what you tell me about the Swede. 
I hope you will manage to have some talk with him, and 
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ascertain whether his morale is better than his physique, for 
unless there is compensation somewhere, I don’t see how 
Princess Mary’s friends can help a man without legs or 
teeth.” ' 


The more Lord Cowley saw of Prince Oscar the more he liked 
him. ‘He has a very gentlemanlike appearance and I am sure that 
Princess Mary will do well to think of him seriously.” After Prince 
Oscar’s arrival in England Lord Clarendon said : 


‘Prince Oscar has produced a very favourable impres- 
sion and has justified all you said. He sat next to the Queen 
at dinner last night and she was much pleased. After having 
been presented to the Queen in the afternoon, he made his 
royal visit, and I understand that both mother and daughter 
at Cambridge House were agreeably surprised and liked 
him much. I have not heard, however, what impression 
was made on him.” 


In reply Lord Cowley said : 


““T am glad that Oscar succeeds. I fear, however, from 
what I have heard since his departure, that he has not much 
idea of the marriage in question.” 


Lord Clarendon wrote : 


““T am afraid that Oscar is not coming, which would be a 
great disappointment here for he has made a very good 
impression both at Court and in society. Why do you think 
that he had no intention of marrying Princess Mary when 
he left Paris? Pray answer this by the first opportunity as 
the Queen’s anxiety about the whole affair knows no bounds.” 


The Ambassador’s reason for thinking that the Prince did not 
desire to marry Princess Mary, was that he showed so little enthu- 
siasm about it when in Paris. Many had questioned H.R.H. on the 
subject and his answers were not of a nature to show that his ideas 
or inclinations ran in that direction. 

Shortly afterwards Lord Clarendon ended a letter with ‘“‘ Oscar 
is no go.” 

On May 24 Lord Cowley gave his annual Queen’s birthday dinner 
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at the Embassy, and thought it good policy to invite Count Orloff— 
the Russian Representative at the Congress—to attend it. After pro- 
posing the health of the Queen and that of the Emperor Napoleon, 
the Ambassador proposed the health of the Tsar, and it appears that 
Count Orloff was so taken aback that his eyes filled with tears. He 
was most profuse in his expressions of gratitude after dinner. 

The Russians now appeared to be manifesting every desire to be 
on good terms with us, and our representative at Warsaw reported 
that nothing could have been better than the civility shown to him 
by General .Gortchakoff, and General Williams (the prisoner from 
Kars) said that his stay at St. Petersburgh was a positive ovation. 

Lord Granville was appointed as British Representative at the St. 
Petersburgh Coronation, the French Representative being Count 
Morny, and Lord Clarendon wrote : 


-“ Granville takes Lord and Lady Stafford and some 
more pretty young ladies and lots of young aristocrats, and 
as no people have more /’usage du monde or are better liked 
by foreigners than Granville and Lady Granville, I think 
they will produce quite as good an effect, though perhaps in 
a different way, as the Imperial Prince Morny.” 


With regard to the Emperor’s health, Lord Cowley reported that 
the doctor at Plombiéres, who had formerly treated H.M., had been 
sent for and had expressed considerable anxiety as to “ the state of 
the Imperial inside.” Lord Cowley also said that the Empress had 
abandoned her intention of going to Biarritz, as “ they will not allow 
the baby to go with her.” He further mentioned a report that H.M. 
was againenceinte. “‘ It is certain that the Emperor has been seriously 
asked whether it is possible and that he had only been able to answer, 
‘Fe-ne crois pas.” 

France had suffered from most serious inundations and Lord 
Cowley suggested the starting of a public subscription in England 
to assist the French in their catastrophe. Lord Clarendon at first 
threw cold water on the project. However, he eventually gave way, 
and, writing on June 13, said: 


“The meeting in the City to-day for the French inun- 
dation went off well and I understand that the speeches 
were all in good taste. £5,000 was subscribed at once, so I 
hope your anticipations of good will prove correct.” 
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A few days later Lord Cowley wrote: 


“The Sultan has sent fifty thousand francs to the 
‘ Inondés.’ Do try and persuade the Queen to do some- 
thing handsome, or do it out of the Secret Service for 
her. . 

“The Emperor has taken to the La Bedoyere vice Cas- 
tiglione.” 


Writing on June 15, regarding the ceremonials of the Prince 
Imperial’s baptism, Lord Cowley said he had never witnessed a finer 
sight, although the arrangements in the Notre Dame Cathedral partook 
more of a theatrical than an ecclesiastical character. ‘The procession 
was magnificent, but its reception by the people was cold. In the 
church when the Emperor, as part of the ceremonial, presented his 
infant son to the Assembled Bodies, there was but little enthusiasm 
—the Empress was much overcome. After the baptism there was 
a magnificent dinner for 640 people at the Hétel de Ville. The 
Imperial family and the Ambassadors were seated at a raised table 
in the centre of the gallery. Lord Cowley had never seen the Emperor 
in better spirits. H.M. told the Ambassador that the excitement 
of the last fortnight had done him an immensity of good, and that 
he had never felt better in his life. He also expressed himself as 
much gratified with his reception during his recent visit to the pro- 
vinces. He at all events was satisfied with the events of the day. 
H.M. told Lord Cowley how pleased he was at the English subscrip- 
tions for the inundations. 

On June 16 Lord Cowley reported an anecdote which may be of 
interest. ‘The Emperor had resolved to invest Persigny with the Grand 
Cross of the Legion of Honour, and he did so in a very charming 
manner. Persigny and his wife happened to be at the Palace of 
‘St. Cloud one morning, and the Emperor expressing his desire that 
they should remain to dinner, Persigny excused both himself and 
Madame on the plea that they had not the necessary clothes, upon 
which the Empress said she would lend Madame a gown, the Emperor 
at the same time saying that he would provide Persigny with a coat. 
H.M. then took his Ambassador into his dressing-room and handed 
him a coat on which was the Star of the Order on the right breast. 
Persigny was about to remove it to the left where he, being only a 
Grand Officer, should wear it, when the Emperor stopped him saying 
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that he was now investing him with the Grand Cross. When Lord 
Cowley reported this anecdote he added: “I am very glad, for Per- 
signy is one of the few honest men about H.M.” 

The Emperor’s poor health made him touchy and difficult to 
deal with. Lord Howden writing from Madrid early in June informed 
Lord Cowley that the Duke of Alba was telling people right and 
left that he (Lord Cowley) was out of favour at the Tuileries, and 
asked what this meant. In reply Lord Cowley said that the Duke 
of Alba was perfectly right and that whatever favour he had enjoyed 
in Paris had.completely disappeared, so much so that he had thought 
it right to tell Lord Clarendon that he would do well to replace him 
by some one else. He added that he believed the Emperor’s policy 
to be in no way changed, and was convinced that H.M. looked to 
his alliance with England as the best and safest for France. Any 
disfavour therefore into which he had fallen was personal, and ought 
not to interfere with greater interests. Lord Cowley was sorry, 
however, that the matter should have been talked about, not on his 
own account but because it might be attributed to a change of feeling 
towards England, which he was sure did not exist. 

To Lord Clarendon Lord Cowley wrote: 


‘I must not, however, conceal from you that my footing 
is not what it was. Sometimes the Emperor treats me as 
of old, at others he will hardly condescend to speak to me ; 
and I am not sure therefore that he will see me before his 
departure. The poor Empress is in very low spirits about 
him. She talked to me a long time about him—with tears 
in her eyes the whole time. She mentioned Ferguson’s 
visit, and I said that I trusted H.M. followed the advice he 
had given, to which she replied that he did so most scru- 
pulously. But she is evidently very, very anxious about him, 
and I can see the Ministers are so likewise. After Plombiéres 
he is to go to Biarritz, after which the Empress hopes to get 
him to Compiégne and Fontainebleau, and to keep him as 
long as possible from Paris. She said that people mistook 
him—that because he had a calm exterior, they thought he 
had no feeling—whereas it was impossible to exaggerate the 
misery which the war had caused him, to which she attri- 
buted much of his illness.” 
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The poor state of Napoleon’s health did not, it is observed, 
interfere with his Royal pleasures. 
On July 1 Lord Cowley wrote : 


“The Emperor is off to Plombiéres. I am told that care 
has been taken for His Majesty’s menus plaisirs-and that a 
lady is already installed there. In the meantime all Paris is 
scandalized by H.M.’s late proceedings with the Castiglione. 
Even the Court entourage talk of a féte champétre the other 
night at Villeneuve l’Etang where a few select were alone 
invited and where H.M. rowed the said lady in a small boat 
alone and then disappeared with her in certain dark walks 
during the whole of the evening. The poor Empress was, 
I am told, in a sad state—got excited and began to dance, 
when not being sufficiently strong she fell very heavily. It 
was a regular orgy, the men dancing with their hats on. All 
this is very sad. It does the Emperor an infinity of harm 
politically speaking and certainly can be of no benefit to him 
either morally or physically.” 


Referring to the Emperor’s return to St. Cloud from Plom- 
biéres, Lord Cowley stated that H.M. had been leading a very gay 
life at that resort, and that he had managed to turn the heads of two 
or three Legitimist ladies who happened to be there. 

However, notwithstanding his life of pleasure there, he appeared 
to have come back with renewed strength, for when his train arrived 
in Paris and the door of his carriage could not be opened, H.M. jumped 
out of the window, to the surprise of the numerous bystanders. 


“T am afraid,” wrote Lord Cowley, “ that the Emperor 
has been what is called ‘ going it’ at Plombiéres. I have 
heard some very comical stories, and I am afraid that the 
poor Empress, if she knew all, would have sad cause for 
complaint or, if she does know, behaves admirably, for she 
kept her counsel to herself.” 


In a letter to Lord Cowley, Lord Clarendon informed him that 
the Princess of Prussia had written most confidentially to the Queen, 
saying that Morny had told Princess Charles of Prussia, that his only 
object in going as Ambassador to St. Petersburgh was to establish 
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the most intimate relations with France and to put an end to the 
English alliance which had only been a duperie. Lord Clarendon 
added that he did not believe this, first because Princess Charles 
was our bitter enemy, an ultra-Russian in her feelings and capable 
of telling any lies, and secondly because he did not think that Morny, 
“rogue as he was,” could be such a fool as to talk in that way to a 
stranger who was not likely to hold her tongue. 

“Morny,” added Lord Clarendon, “‘ seems to have talked with 
enthusiasm about the Empress-mother, and to have been quite nobbled 
by her.” 

The Russian Ambassador—Creptovitch—took up his appoint- 
ment in London on August g and had his first interview with Lord 
Clarendon on the following day. ‘‘ He was full of professions about 
the determination of his Emperor to fulfil religiously all the stipu- 
lations of the treaty ’—and Lord Clarendon did not spare him his 
remarks regarding the mode in which the religious intention had been 
carried out. 


“‘ Walewski must see that it only requires to be firm with 
these fellows in order to make them act honestly, and if we 
had not ordered our fleet back to the Black Sea and had not 
talked strongly to Gortchakoff, the Turks would not have 
got back to Kars.” 


Lord Cowley learnt that Count Morny’s establishment as French 
Ambassador in St. Petersburgh cost the French Government £40,000, 
exclusive of his fétes, house rents, retinue, etc.; even Walewski 
complained of his extravagance. 

In reference to the above Lord Clarendon wrote : 


“‘Morny’s extravagance is amusing—he seems to have 
been splendidly cheated. They sent him a false plan of the 
house at Moscow (for the coronation) and he has had to 
take several more. 

“Old Esterhazy (the Austrian Envoy) came without his 
credentials and was consequently not invited to the féte at 
Peterhof, which must have been nuts to the Russians.” 


Lord Howden was now in Paris, and as all sorts of stories had 
been told to the Emperor with regard to his alleged hostility to France, 
and as also he had been suspected of conveying letters from the Orleans 
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family, Lord Cowley was most anxious to take advantage of his presence 
in the French capital to present him to the Emperor, hoping by this 
means to pour oil on the troubled waters. 

After his presentation to H.M. Lord Cowley wrote: 


“‘Howden’s demeanour is not pleasant. It.is true that 
the Emperor met him with ‘ Fe suis bien aise de faire votre 
connaissance, car on m’avait dit que vous m étiez trés hostile,’ 
but H.M. said it good-humouredly and Howden would have 
been better advised to take it as it was meant. Unfortu- 
nately he considered the observation as insulting, from having 
been said in my presence and Bulwer’s, and was rather sharp 
in his answer. He then threw himself back in an armchair 
and would not, I believe, have spoken again had not the 
Emperor questioned him a little on Spanish affairs.” 


To the above Lord Clarendon replied : 


‘What an ass Howden is not to have been as ‘ accueillant ” 
as possible to the Emperor after all that has passed. He is 
clever but his cleverness is completely neutralized by his 
conceit.” 


Notwithstanding the above, Walewski subsequently told our 
Ambassador that the Emperor had been pleased with his interview 
with Lord Howden—particularly with the energetic manner in which 
he denied the truth of the reports which had brought him into bad 
repute with H.M. 

It had been decided to send certain presents to different French 
Officials as souvenirs of the Treaty of Peace. Touching this Lord 
Clarendon wrote that it was very difficult for him to write a com- 
plimentary letter to Walewski when sending him the present from 
the British Government, considering his conduct at the Congress. 


“It costs me a good deal to sign the letter I send—how- 
ever the Queen was very gracious about letting him have 
her portrait and it would have been a downright affront to 
him if she had rewarded his subordinates and taken no 
notice of him. Moreover, he would have imputed entirely 
to me the acts of commission and omission and that might 
have poisoned our relations.” 
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In connection with this gift (a snuff-box) Walewski asked Lord 
Cowley whether his wife might make the Queen’s portrait into a 
bracelet. The matter was referred to H.M., who replied that she 
should much prefer that her portrait should be on the arm of Madame 
Walewska than in the pocket of her husband. 

The English police now reported that the aim of all the refugees 
in London without distinction was to cause the assassination of the 
Emperor Napoleon, and according to the report of a special detective 
respecting the “ International Association ”’ lately started, Félix Pyat 
had stated at a meeting, that “though that brigand Napoleon had 
stifled the Madrid outbreak, etc., the time was not far distant when 
the Reds would be avenged, and then woe to the crowned heads of 
all countries.” The assassination of the Emperor Napoleon was 
their aim, but they could not find any of their party brave enough - 
to do it, saying that their friends in France should carry out the murder. 

At the beginning of September the Duc de Nemours sent an 
A.D.C. to the Home Office with a letter he had received from a Pole 
announcing his intention to assassinate the Emperor Napoleon for 
the benefit of the Orleans family. This information was at once 
conveyed to the French Government by Lord Clarendon’s desire. 

The French and English Governments were still wrangling over 
details of the Peace Treaty. Morny composed an inflammatory and 
ridiculous despatch, which the Emperor showed to Lord Cowley, 
who wrote as follows : 


“He advocates the cause of Russia in the most open 
manner, he says that it is quite natural that she should en- 
deavour to turn to account all the advantages which the 
wording of the Treaty of the 30th March gave her, and after 
vaunting it was through his persuasive powers that Russia 
conceded the two questions of Serpent’s Island and the 
Delta, he argues that it is miserable on our part (i.e. England) 
to continue a discussion about Bolgrad—he insinuates that we 
had des arriéres pensées, that our pride is offended at the 
French meeting with better treatment than ourselves, and 
he sums up by saying, that if H.M.’s Government continue 
in their present course he sees no alternative but leaving 
their conduct to the judgment of Parliament and the British 
Nation. No words that I could employ could do justice to 
the insolent tone which pervades the whole despatch, and I 
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must confess my astonishment that the Emperor should have 
shown it to me. I was however to understand that its 
communication was meant to be quite confidential.” < 


Finally, owing to our conciliatory policy, all the questions at issue 
were settled, and the Crimean War was definitely a thing’of the past. 
England, however, was soon at war again—this time with Persia. 

In violation of a treaty made between that country and ourselves 
in 1853, the Shah of Persia besieged Herat in 1857. Consequently 
war was declared by the Governor-General of India against that 
country. Troops were sent from India to the Persian Gulf and 
shortly afterwards General Outram was appointed Commander-in- 
Chief of the Expeditionary Force. 

The war was not of long duration, for the Persians soon sued for 
peace, and negotiations were opened at Constantinople between Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe and Ferook Khan, the Persian Envoy. These 
negotiations proved abortive but were ultimately renewed in Paris 
between Lord Cowley and the same Persian Envoy. 

When it was first suggested that negotiations should be trans- 
ferred from Constantinople to Paris, Lord Cowley was of opinion 
that London would be a better place, for, owing to the somewhat 
strained relations between France and England, he felt unable to 
trust to the support of the French Government. But Lord Clarendon 
was sure that the negotiations would have no success in England 
owing to the threatened attacks of the Opposition. 


“‘T never remember,” he wrote, ‘‘ the recklessness and 
spite of faction to have been greater than at this moment. 
Gladstone’s rabies for office renders him capable of any- 
thing—Dizzy and he play into each other’s hands, and I 
grieve to say that Lord John is lowering himself every day 
by the increased bitterness of his tone, which every one 
understands to be influenced by personal mortification, so at 
Paris we must conclude peace or break off the negotiations.” 


Events proved that Lord Cowley was mistaken in thinking that 
the Emperor and his Government would not be helpful and would 
give hostile advice to the Persian representative. After reporting a 
long conversation between the Emperor and himself on February 23, 
he added: “‘ No one can behave better than both he and Walewski 
in this matter.” 
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The Russian Government was of course most anxious that our 
negotiations with Persia should fail, and, as Lord Clarendon said, 
it was pretty clear that “the Russians were meaning to chaw up 
Persia and to interfere in Afghanistan.” Walewski communicated 
to Lord Cowley a despatch of Prince Gortchakoff’s on the Persian 
question— 


*“ about the most hostile and insolent to us that I ever read. 
He evidently counts on the Persian question upsetting our 
Government, and says that he will do nothing to save them, 
that they have brought the mischief on their own heads, and 
this time at least Palmerston shall not be saved at the expense 
of Russia.” 


The Russian Ambassador’s language to Lord Cowley on the same 
question was anything but amicable. 


“I gave him a piece of my mind,” wrote Lord Cowley, 
“telling him that as far as Great Britain was concerned we 
did not care one halfpenny about the hostility of Russia, and 
that although we were ready to make peace on fair and 
moderate conditions, we had such a position in Persia as 
would amply repay us for continuing the war. There is 
nothing like showing contempt for these bears, it brings them 
to reason sooner than anything.” 


Lord Cowley had to deal with a very cunning and shifty nego- 
tiator in the person of Ferook Khan, and at no time during the nego- 
tiations did he feel sanguine as to the result—indeed until the Treaty 
was actually signed he had misgivings. 

Before the signature of the Treaty, Ferook Khan informed Lord 
Cowley that he had received official orders from Teheran to do all 
in his power to get a particular clause in the Treaty altered in a sense 
desired by the Russian Government. 


© Within this letter however,” wrote Lord Cowley, “ was 

another—a private one—telling him not to heed his public 

instructions and giving him to understand that the Treaty 

would be ratified!!! Nice people to deal with are these 
Russo-Persian semi-barbarians.” 
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Lord Clarendon was necessarily most anxious that the Treaty 
of Peace should be signed before the meeting of Parliament, and in 
reporting on March 3 that the Treaty had actually been signed, Lord 
Cowley explained that the reason for his not having obtained all the 
Government desired in his negotiations with Ferook was his urgent 
wish to conclude the Treaty as soon as possible in view of ne pro- 
bable debates in Parliament. 

Lord Clarendon thought that the conclusion of the Persian affair 
would be a great advantage to the Government at the elections, and 
both he and the Cabinet were of opinion that the Ambassador had 
secured all the essential points in the Treaty and that it was a very 
good and satisfactory arrangement. He wrote to Lord Cowley: “I 
believe if you had walked into the room you would have been received 
with what the reporters call ‘loud and protracted cheering.’ ” 

Two days later Lord Clarendon wrote that the Cabinet had gone 


through the Treaty very deliberately and had pronounced it to be 
entirely satisfactory. 


“Your ears,” he continued, “‘ should have tingled at the 
unanimous praise given most justly to your skill in the matter. 
For under any circumstances such a negotiation would have 
been most difficult, . . . but when you were deprived by a 
factious and impatient Parliament of the most valuable of 
all your weapons—time, success was almost impossible. | 
However, you may be satisfied that your conduct has been 
fully and gratefully appreciated, for it would have been 
damaging to the Government if we had had to go to the 


country with a Persian as well as a Chinese war on our 
hands.” 


Lord Cowley’s brother, Dean Wellesley, also wrote to him from 
Windsor, saying that the Queen and Prince had desired him to write 


and thank the Ambassador for the able manner in which he had brought 
the Persian war to a conclusion. 


“They are well aware of the difficulties you had to meet 
on the occasion and think the manner in which you managed 
the matter is beyond all praise.” 


Ferook now desired to pay a visit to England to which Lord Claren- 
don was quite agreeable, provided that he could make up his mind 
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“to come by return of post. For it is impossible to tell 
how much longer the Queen will be in a state to give an 
audience. We have been discussing to-day what risks would 
be run about the two councils that are necessary for a dis- 
solution, and it has been agreed to have them on Friday 
and Saturday next, in order not to run the chance of the 
intervening Sunday. She may not be confined until the 
beginning of April, but the doctors could give Palmerston 
no guarantee that it might not be sooner.” 


In a letter from St. Petersburgh congratulating Lord Cowley on 
the result of the Persian negotiations, Lord Wodehouse (Ambassador) 
stated that Gortchakoff could hardly conceal his mortification, having 
hoped that the Persian question would either turn the Government 
out or force them to make peace on any terms. 


“Profuse in declaration of frankness and honesty, these 
people are the greatest hypocrites and the falsest I ever met ; 
there seems to be no exception. 

“The French continue to be flattered here by the Gov- 
ernment, but personally Morny is decidedly unpopular in 
Society. His wife is very pretty but awkward in her manner, 
and requiring a great deal of polish before she will be duly 
qualified to play the ‘ Grande Dame.’ 

‘“‘Morny gave great offence at a ball he gave in the Car- 
nival week by taking off his uniform coat when the Emperor 
went away, and reappearing later in an ordinary coat but 
keeping on his sword, uniform trousers, etc.!! his suite 
following his example.”’ 


Referring to the Emperor Napoleon’s entourage, Lord Cowley 
informed Lord Clarendon that Morny was unable to return to Paris 
for the time being, as he was threatened with a duel by an American 
for jilting his daughter and with a lawsuit by Madame Le Hon for 
jilting her, and some irregularity with regard to her money matters. 
* Both transactions are most disgraceful, yet such are the Emperor’s 
friends and advisers.” 

In a subsequent letter the Ambassador reported that Morny’s 
transactions in railroads, etc., were coming to light and should, in 
his opinion, consign that gentleman without mercy to Cayenne. He 
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thought that in order to save his kinsman the Emperor would have 
to pay several millions of francs for him. 


“IT do not know the exact details about his pecuniary 
delinquencies, though they are in every one’s mouth. But 
Madame Le Hon has accused him to the Emperor. of being 
indebted to her to the amount of four millions [francs] for 
Railway shares which belonged to her. She-has insisted on all 
these transactions being examined into, and such a system of 
knavery has been discovered as beats the City frauds and the 
British Bank transactions hollow. I am told that unless the 
Emperor pays the four millions all will be made public. The 
jobbery that is going on amongst the Emperor’s entourage 
exceeds all belief, and I am sorry to say the Empress’s name 
is mixed up with them, though I sincerely believe without 
the slightest foundation.” 


Lord Clarendon now recommended that Lord Cowley should be 
given an Earldom as a public recognition of his ‘‘ constant and meri- 
torious services,” adding that he had mentioned the matter to Lord 
Palmerston who “‘ cordially approved,” and wrote: ‘‘ What title do 
you take or do you keep your present one—which would be best ? ” 

Lord Clarendon also wrote that it would be difficult to describe 
how pleased the Queen was at the Ambassador’s acceptance of the 
Earldom, and that it was high time that he should receive some public 
approval of his services. 

The Emperor likewise wrote a letter of congratulation, of which 
the following is a translation :— 


PALACE OF THE TUILERIES, 
April 12, 1857. 
My DEAR Lorp CowLey, 

I congratulate you on receiving the title with which the 
Queen has honoured you for your services. Apart from my 
friendship for you, I rejoice all the more at this favour as it 
is a sign of approval of your constant efforts to draw closer 
the relations which unite my Government to yours. I beg 
you to accept my sincere congratulations as well as the 
expression of my esteem and friendship. 

NAPOLEON. 
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Ina letter of thanks to Lord Howden for his congratulations Lord 
Cowley wrote : 


“How much depends on luck in this life. I recollect 
the moment when, after passing eleven years at Stuttgart, 
I was on the point of giving up the profession in disgust— 
within eight years I was Ambassador here, certainly not on 
account of my merits but from a turn of fortune, and so it 
has gone on until I begin to be apprehensive of the heavy 
reckonings I may one day have to pay.” 


Writing on March 20, with respect to the coming elections, Lord 
Clarendon said : 


“We hear that we shall get thirteen new country mem- 
bers, and that the class of men returned generally will be 
better. Heaven knows there was room for improvement.” 


It would be curious to know what the same statesman would 
say with regard to the constitution of the present House of Commons. 


In a letter to Lord Clarendon written about this time Lord Cowley 
said : 


“Have you ever heard of a certain charlatan by name 
Hume, half English and half American, who pretends to 
raise spirits, etc.? He has been here for the last month and 
has complete hold over the Emperor and Empress who both 
believe in his supernatural powers, and he has now gone to 
America to bring his sister, a girl of nine years old who, he 
says, is more wonderful than himself, and who is to be 
educated here at the Empress’s expense. Hertford tells a 
capital story that the Emperor having asked Hume to raise 
the spirits of the first Emperor and of Louis Philippe, and 
being told that they were present in the room, said that he 
could not see or hear either of them. ‘ Wait a little,’ said 
Hume, ‘and Your Majesty will feel their presence.’ Soon 
afterwards H.M. experienced a violent kick on an unmen- 
tionable part of his sacred person, but could never ascertain 
which of his predecessors had applied it. 
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“ But seriously speaking, it is impossible to conceive 
that such a man should be so easily gulled, and as he receives 
this Hume at all times and alone the Police are seriously 
alarmed.” “ 


In another letter concerning the elections Lord Clarendon said 
that in many constituencies it was desired “ to tie down their members 
to something. I see that two of them are pledged to get rid of smoke 
in London.” He added : 


“No prospect of the Queen being confined! It is hard 
upon the Ministers who are kept in town and who wanted 
a breath of fresh air, and considering that this is H.M.’s 
seventh, I think she might have kept a better reckoning, for 
she really expected the event between the 25th and 3oth 
ultimo.” 


Lord Cowley reported, as a piece of gossip, that the Empress 
insisted upon the celebrated Italian preacher, Pére Ventura, preaching 
in the Chapel of the Tuileries during Lent. 


“However when he did so he hauled both the Emperor 
and the Empress over the coals to their faces both politically 
and morally in a way that nothing but the stoicism of the 
Emperor could have withstood.” 


Lord Granville now paid a visit to Paris, and Lord Cowley was 
anxious that he should have an interview with the Emperor, but 
knowing that he was not very popular at the French Court, Lord 
Granville seemed unwilling to adopt the suggestion. It appears that 
certain stories had reached the Emperor which had indisposed him 
towards Lord Granville, and it was also said that Lady Granville 
had done something or other displeasing to the Court. 

Notwithstanding this, Lord Cowley succeeded in arranging an 
interview between them. 

When forwarding Lord Granville’s report of this interview to Lord 
Clarendon, Lord Cowley said that he wondered what secret reasons 
could induce the Emperor to sacrifice everything except his alliance 
with England, in order to be on good terms with Russia, and why 
having succeeded in forming an alliance which was the best guarantee 
of peace, viz., that between England, France and Austria, he should 
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throw away the advantages which it had cost so much to gain, for 
a country and Government that did nothing but insult him until 
he avenged those insults under the walls of Sevastopol. If it came 
to the point of choosing between England and Russia, Lord Cowley 
felt sure that we should carry the day, but the Emperor’s subservience 
to Russia could not fail to militate against a cordial feeling between 
the two Governments that was so much to be desired. 

After receiving Lord Granville’s report, Lord Clarendon said that 
the prospect was anything but pleasant, and that the alliance would 
be kept in constant hot water on account of H.M.’s restless propen- 
sities, which—as they were the necessities of his position must be 
expected to increase. ‘‘ Circumstances have hitherto kept the alli- 
ance together, but some of these days the whole concern will sauter 
dans lair.” 

An event which did not, however, take place until thirteen or 
fourteen years later. 

The Grand Duke Constantine of Russia was expected to pay a 
visit to Paris about the middle of April, and Lord Cowley resenting 
the elaborate preparations made by the Emperor—more elaborate 
than those that would have been made for our Queen—another sign 
of the Emperor’s deference to Russia, was very anxious to leave Paris 
for a short time. The Queen, however, thought it better that he 
should remain, as his absence might be looked upon as a direct affront 
to the Russian Imperial family. 

In connection with the extraordinary reception which the Grand 
Duke received Lord Clarendon said that Prince Albert had taken 
the opportunity in answering a letter from the Emperor Napoleon 
to tell H.M. in the most friendly way that people could only judge 
by what they saw, and that when they witnessed such extravagant 
courtesy passing between France and Russia, the supposition was 
not unnatural that some aggressive purpose might be lurking in the 
background—at all events it was natural for English people to suppose 
that Russia was straining every nerve to break up the alliance which 
we valued so highly, which fact might account for the expression 
of some jealousy at the Grand Duke Constantine’s visit. Lord Claren- 
don said Prince Albert had given a perfect description of Constan- 
tine’s character, ‘‘ which ought to put the Emperor on his guard 
against that extremely well plated savage.” 

Lord Cowley was glad to hear of Prince Albert’s letter, for the 
Emperor’s dealings with Russia were the talk of the town in Paris, 
Every Russian arriving there was at once invited to the Tuileries, 
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yet a man in Lord Elgin’s position sent purposely to Paris to com- 
municate with the Emperor, received no mark of attention. 

Curiously enough the Russian Ambassador asked Lord Cowley 
whether there was any chance of the Grand Duke being invited to 
England, saying that the first thing his Imperial Highness had asked 
him was whether such was likely to be the case. He also stated his 
opinion that such an invitation would certainly be accepted. 

It was subsequently arranged that as the Grand Duke would be 
yachting off the coast of France, he should pay a visit to Osborne 
and stay there “‘a couple of days quite quietly and as a friend.” 

In a conversation with Lord Cowley about the Grand Duke’s 
visit to Paris the Emperor said that it was quite impossible to feel 
certain about Russians—that they were si bien élevés—that they were 
politeness itself and the Grand Duke almost put him out of coun- 
tenance by his extreme apparent frankness, alluding to the events 
in the Crimea and the superiority of the French army, in a manner 
which surprised him. It had even been said that at a dinner given 
by the Russian Ambassador the Grand Duke had, in the presence 
of Pélissier, Canrobert and others, drunk to the health of the French 
Army as the victors at the Alma and Sevastopol. This had been 
reported in all the French papers, but when our Ambassador asked 
the Emperor whether it was true H.M. made no reply. During 
the same conversation the Emperor alluded to a proposed visit of 
Prince Napoleon to Berlin, and in order to show that it was in no 
way connected with politics he told Lord Cowley that there was a 
matrimonial project in view and that Napoleon was going “to try 
his chance with Princess Sidonie of Saxony.” 

When Lord Cowley conveyed the Queen’s invitation to visit her 
at Osborne to the Grand Duke, he evinced great satisfaction, and 
at once desired the Russian Ambassador to telegraph to St. Peters- 
burgh for the Tsar’s permission to accept it. In this connection 
Lord Clarendon wrote : 


“If H.I.LH. does not accept the Queen’s invitation, 
H.M.’s heart would not break, but I hope he will come, as 
it will do good and we have no interest in cementing an 
alliance between Russia and France.” 


Lord Clarendon thought it unfortunate that the Archduke Maxi- 
milian had been invited to London, otherwise Constantine might 
have had a few days in Buckingham Palace, and have been taken to 
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Ascot. “It is always the best thing for a foreigner to see—however 
it would not do for those two fighting cocks to be in the same Palace 
together.” 

The 30th of the month was fixed for the Grand Duke’s visit, 
and he was to arrive in an English steamer sent by the Government 
to Cherbourg. Prince Albert informed Lord Clarendon that the 
Grand Duke was telling every one that he was about to visit Osborne 
at the Queen’s solicitation, which was not calculated to make a good 
impression at Osborne or likely to secure him a good reception there. 

It came to Lord Cowley’s knowledge that the Emperor was saying 
that the Ambassador had declined an invitation to Fontainebleau, 
whereas in fact he had never been invited. It so happened that he 
was desired to go to the Palace to present the Queen’s letter notifying 
the birth of a Princess (Princess Beatrice), and he took this oppor- 
tunity of “having it out’ with the Empress. It turned out that 
the Ambassador’s presence at Fontainebleau was not deemed expedient 
while the Grand Duke Constantine was there. Of this Lord Cowley 
had no reason to complain, but when his absence was remarked upon 
the Imperial answer was that Lord Cowley had declined the invitation. 
In these circumstances an explanation was asked for and matters 
were righted. “In the meantime all is right again, and I have been 
kept down there and desired to come and go just as I please while 
they remain there.” 

Lord Clarendon now learnt from the French Ambassador that 
it was his Emperor’s desire to make a private visit to the Queen, with 
a view to discussing with her and her Ministers une foule de petites 
choses, which were somewhat disturbing his mind, owing, as Persigny 
said, to the misrepresentations or stupidity of the people around him. 

The Queen entertained the Emperor’s proposal with much pleasure, 
and she invited both him and the Empress to pay her a visit at Osborne 
at the end of the following July. It was also arranged that the Emperor 
should be accompanied by Count Walewski, his Foreign Minister. 

For some unknown reason the Emperor took it into his head 
that England was coquetting with Austria against the interests of 
France, and in this respect Lord Clarendon wrote : 


“The account of your conversation with the Emperor 
was very interesting but not quite satisfactory, for it shows 
what a baby the Emperor is on grave matters, and that he is 
incapable of looking at both sides of the question, and con- 
sequently of arriving at just conclusions. This state of mind 
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can only be explained by his not understanding that our 
policy is ruled by certain fixed principles, while his own 
changes according to his personal wishes and feelings at 
different times. Our course with respect both to Austria 
and Russia has been uniform and consistent—his has been 
so fanciful and erratic that we hardly know what to make of 
it, and if we were inclined to assume that it was directed 
against England, we should have far better grounds for such 
an opinion than the Emperor’s with respect to us and 
Austria.” 


In the same letter Lord Clarendon communicated two secret 
reports of the Grand Duke Constantine’s impressions with regard 
to England and France. In the Grand Duke’s opinion the French 
Government rested on a volcano whereas that of England was on 
terra firma. An alliance with England gave immense moral support 
to an ally. Russia should strive to come to an understanding with 
England, with less show but with more intimacy than with France. 

The Tsar’s desire was to be on good terms with all the Great 
Powers, which would put him in a position, should critical circum- 
stances arise, to take the side most advantageous to Russia. The 
Grand Duke advised the Russian Ambassador to let Lords Palmerston 
and Clarendon know that Russia was aware that a revolution in India 
was not impossible, and that there was much disaffection in the native - 
Indian Army. 

With regard to France H.I.H. thought that the Imperial Régime 
could not survive the death of Louis Napoleon, though a revolution 
might probably come to pass before that event. With the exception 
of Persigny, Moquart, and two or three others the French Emperor 
had no real friends. His Ministers, etc., looked upon the Empire 
as a passing institution to be used as a means of amassing fortunes. 
Should evil times befall, these individuals would have no other thought 
than that of saving the money they had made. 

On June 26 Queen Victoria, by an Order in Council, made Prince 
Albert “ Prince Consort ” with the hope that this would give him rank 
on the Continent where, in fact, he had none. Lord Clarendon feared 
that this hope would not be realized, as Austria, the country which 
took the lead in such matters, would never admit that any act of the 
Queen of England could make good to any individual the deficiency 
in blood and birth which had hitherto stood in the way of royal attri- 
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butes. The Queen, he said; was sensitive and anxious on the subject 
“beyond what could be imagined,” and he desired Lord Cowley. 
to inform him of anything he heard on the subject which might be 
agreeable to H.M. 

On June 18, 1857, Lord Cowley breakfasted with the Emperor 
at St. Cloud and H.M. spoke most seriously to him respecting the 
machinations of Ledru Rollin and Mazzini, saying that there was 
proof that they had been suborning people to assassinate him. Some 
of these had been arrested but H.M. hesitated to bring them to trial 
as, on the eve of the elections, such a course might be considered a 
device to do harm to the Republican Party. He would be inclined 
to do so later, if assured that their conviction would enable the Queen’s 
Government to withdraw the protection of Great Britain from men 
who did not scruple to plan assassination. Lord Cowley said that 
if such a crime could be brought home to any refugee in England 

- he would certainly be tried and punished, but there was so much 
difference in the form of trial in the two countries, that what led to 
conviction in France might not do so in England. The Emperor 

. then asked whether if it were proved according to French law that 
these men had been engaged in plots against his life, the British Gov- 

ernment could and would expel them from England. The Emperor 
had no hesitation in saying that Mazzini obtained money in England 
for his nefarious purposes. 

Lord Clarendon did not believe that Mazzini and Ledru Rollin 
were engaged in any such schemes, he believed that the stories reported 
to the Emperor emanated from the large number of well-paid spies 
which he kept in England. 


* However,” he wrote, ‘‘ if the French Government have 
any proofs and will bring the men they have in custody to 
trial, and they are found guilty, we will go to the utmost 
limits of English law to prevent such iniquity on English 
soil, but the Emperor must be aware that we cannot act on 
the unsupported evidence of French spies... . Let us be 
furnished with anything real and tangible and the Emperor 
may be sure that nothing which we can do for his protection 


shall be wanting.” 


According to the English police reports neither Ledru Rollin 
nor Mazzini was then engaged in such undertakings as the French 
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Government suspected. There was also a great deal in Lord Claren- 

don’s contention that it was most unfair on the part of the French 

police to drive Italian refugees over to England and then complain 

that we harboured them. . 
Writing on this subject Lord Cowley said : 


“T feel certain that if you can do anything to prevent 
Mazzini coming to England you would do something very 
agreeable to the Emperor. One of the things which rankle 
most in his mind is the asylum given to those who, he is 
persuaded, form plans for his assassination. He is kept up 
to the mark by those who continually din into his ears that 
there can be no friendship in a nation where nothing is done 
to prevent such atrocities.” 


Lord Clarendon felt that nothing would satisfy foreign govern- 
ments short of an Alien Bill, ‘“‘ and we might as well try to bring down 
the moon by Act of Parliament as to get the House of Commons to 
consent to such a thing.” : 

Prince Napoleon now proposed to pay a visit to Manchester, and 
Lord Cowley was anxious that the Queen should express a wish to 
see him during his sojourn in England. 


“I sincerely hope,” he wrote, “‘ that something of the 
kind may be done, for there is no use in creating a political 
enemy when it can be avoided. ‘There is no saying what 
may happen in this country, Napoleon becoming its ruler is 
on the cards like anything else.” 


According to Lord Clarendon the Queen did not like Prince 
Napoleon and would rather that the visit had not been proposed, but 
she fully admitted the inexpediency of making an enemy of him. 


“She said, that if foreign Princes and potentates were 
one after the other to be. taking a shot at her at Osborne 
there would be an end of the otium sine dignitate that she had 
prepared for herself at that place. ... She accordingly, 
and I must say in the kindest manner, agreed to receive him, 
but I need not tell you that she wishes the visit to be a short 
one, because first she is always dead knocked up when she 
leaves London and wants rest, secondly of course she wishes 
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to make her preparations for the Emperor and Empress, and 
thirdly because there is absolutely nothing to do or to see at 
Osborne, and unless a royal visitor is one of the family or 
very intimate, he is equally bored and boring. You must 
therefore put your best diplomacy forward to secure the visit 
being short, without letting it be perceived that such is the 
Queen’s wish. .. . Your answer must be one that I can 
show to the Queen. Pray ask Walewski if the Prince’s 
incognito is to be strictly observed, or whether I may tell the 
authorities at the different places he means to visit to receive 
him with due or at least some honour and respect. . . .” 


Prince Napoleon suggested that he should merely land in the 
Isle of Wight, pay his respects to the Queen and then return to his 
vessel, but Lord Clarendon thought that the Queen would like him 
to stay the time she proposed, and that it might do good as he would 
probably make himself very agreeable and he had never had a real 
talk with the Prince Consort. 


“Apropos of Consort, I have sent a circular to all our 
missions announcing the new name conferred by Order in 
Council for the purpose of its being communicated to respec- 
tive Governments—the German Government being in reality 
the only one cared about, as upon them depends whether the 
Prince will be recognized in the royal rank, and the position 
which the Queen is (eagerly, sensitively and curiously) desirous 
to obtain for him, but which has hitherto been inflexibly 
denied. When the Queen and the Prince were on the Rhine 
some years ago he was placed in a very inferior position, 
which has never been forgotten, but I fear that the new title 
which in reality makes no change and is merely an act of the 
Queen’s own authority at home, will not induce Austria to 
convert Serene into Royal Highness, and to proceed accord- 
ingly.” 


The Prince’s visit to Osborne seems to have been a great success 
and Lord Cowley heard that he was enchanted with his reception by 
the Queen and with the great attention he met with from the Prince 
Consort. 
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Lord Clarendon also wrote that the Queen and Prince Albert 
were much pleased with Prince Napoleon, that he was most courteous 
and civil and that his conversation was very sensible. 

On July 15 Lord Cowley wrote: 


* 


“The Emperor’s ladies are all open mouthed at having 
found a very pretty Pole in high favour at Plombieres.”’ 
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CHAPTER SIX 
The Indian Mutiny and Other Events. 1857 
Ne extract from a letter written by Lord Clarendon to Lord 


Cowley will give an idea of the impression caused in 
England by the disastrous news now (July, 1857) arriving 
from India. 


“You may suppose that we are exclusively occupied with 
the news from India, which is disastrous, and it is impossible 
now to calculate what may be the extent of our misfortunes 
there. The news came this morning by the Caradoc des- 
patched by the Admiral from Malta, the mutiny seems to 
be almost universal. In the North-Western Provinces 30,000 
Sepoys have disappeared (which is an odd word, and supposed 
to mean deserted or dispersed), and the rebels, who appear 
to have been beaten outside Delhi, have retreated within 
that place ; it is therefore still in their occupation. 

““G. Anson is dead of cholera. We have appointed Sir 
Colin Campbell Commander-in-Chief in his place, and he 
will go out to-morrow night... 

“It is a sad business, and no human being can guess at 
the consequences ; but all the Indians take a most gloomy 
view, and they all seem now to be aware and to let out that 
the disaffection to English rule is general. For much of that 
we may thank the free, radical, subversive Press, which in our 
stupid, shortsighted pseudo-liberality, we established there 
some years ago.” 


The Indian news which reached London on July 15 was, Lord 
Clarendon thought, much worse than the first telegram had led them 
to believe. 
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“The mutiny is more extensive and the organization 
greater, but the Indian authorities, Dalhousie among the 
number here, and Canning out there, have no fear about the 
ultimate result—though at the cost of much time, great 
trouble and monster expense. Heaven grant they may be 
right, for at present things look ugly. We shall be able to 
place about 20,000 Queen’s troops in India before November. 
The excitement not to say panic about the next news from 
India is very great and increasing every day.” 


A very offensive article now appeared in the Moniteur concerning 
alleged plots against the Emperor’s life being hatched in London, 
which led Lord Cowley to write: 


‘““T am in despair at seeing England denuded of troops 
and no Militia called up. Recollect that we have not a friend 
in the world, and I would not trust the generosity of any of 
the Powers, small or great, to respect our momentary diffi- 
culties. We certainly do tempt Providence more than any 
other nation.” 


Lord Clarendon replied : 


“ Vous préchez a un converti, indeed, when you talk of the 
denuded state of this country. It has long gone between me 
and my rest, and I have written and spoken as strongly as a 
man could do upon the subject. I hope that before Parlia- 
ment separates a Bill will be introduced for embodying the 
Militia and that a vote of credit will also be taken so that we 
shall not appear to be absolutely defenceless and at every 
one’s mercy as now—though in reality we shall be, alas.” 


Lord Cowley’s opinion was that our difficulties in India encouraged 
the French to oppose us in our Near Eastern policy, and that the 
time had come for making the Emperor understand that although 
we wished to be friends with him we did not mean “ to be led by 
the nose or to play second fiddle” to H.M.’s Russian sentiments. 


“You will have a good opportunity,” he wrote to Lord 
Clarendon, “for saying all this quietly at Osborne, and I 
hope that you will talk to him seriously, for his head has been 
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turned by all the Imperial and Royal visits which have been 
paid to him, and he is inclined to think that his will ought to 
be law for all.” 


Lord Clarendon was inclined to believe in the honesty of the Em- 
peror’s feelings towards England, but feared that his people in general, 
and Walewski in particular, would encourage him, in view of our 
Indian difficulties, to endeavour to carry things with a high hand 
in negotiations with us. 


“And it is not unnatural nor should we be surprised at 
not finding anything generous or gentlemanlike in a set of 
fellows who fulfil none of the conditions of gentlemen. We 
must not however vary our tone or do anything which we 
would not do if India was at perfect peace.” 


Respecting India, Lord Clarendon stated that he had received a 
letter from Canning in very good heart. 


“He said there were already signs of the tide turning, 
and that the continued stream of European troops which 
had been flowing for three weeks from Calcutta, had pro- 
duced its effect.” 


Lord Cowley was not so apprehensive of the influence of the 
Emperor’s surroundings as was Lord Clarendon, for he had many 
proofs of H.M.’s conviction that the alliance with England was a 
necessity to him. ‘‘ He knows on which side his bread is buttered, 
and that a rupture with us would shake his throne.” 

Lord Cowley entreated Lord Clarendon not to let the Emperor 
leave Osborne without some decided settlement respecting the Prin- 
cipalities,1 and he hoped that Prince Albert would not say to the 
Emperor what he had told him (Lord Cowley), viz., that a great 
deal more fuss was made about the union of the Principalities than 
it merited, and that he could not see why we were so much against 
it.... ‘If the Emperor hears this, it is all up with us.” 

In a subsequent letter Lord Cowley wrote : 


1 The Porte and England suggested that Moldavia and Wallachia should 
be governed separately, but France wished to place them both under one 


Hospodar. 
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‘“T understand that the Empress takes Madame Walewska 


as one of her ladies, which means that the Emperor wants 
Madame Walewska to be one of the party. There is a 
regular flirtation between her and H.M., and I am quite sure 
that a journey undertaken by the Empress to-day to Plom- 
biéres, accompanied by the Walewskis, has been arranged by 
H.M. in order to enjoy the company of his new belle.” 


Writing on July 29, Lord Clarendon wished to know where the 
Emperor would embark, whether he would come straight to Osborne 
and at what hour he would arrive. 


““H.M. does everything by line and rule herself, and 
can’t bear uncertainty, so the more details you can procure 
the better she will be pleased.” 


At the last moment Madame Walewska was informed that she 
was not to accompany the Empress. She intended, however, to go 
to England all the same on a visit to the Dowager Lady Sandwich. 
She was still most anxious for an invitation to Osborne which she 
subsequently received, and Lord Clarendon wrote that the Queen 
would be very happy to see her and that she could lodge her at Osborne 
in addition to the two ladies accompanying the Empress, “‘ but not 
handsomely, for Osborne is very small.” 

Lord Clarendon asked: ‘‘ Could the Queen invite her separately 
if she is not proposed by the Emperor and Empress? Let me know 
your opinion on this by telegraph—private.” 

Fould entertained great hopes of a good result from the Emperor’s 
visit ; he would be stiff and disagreeable at first on the question of 
the Principalities, but he did not doubt that if he was met with firm- 
ness everything would come right during the second and third con- 
versations. 


“This is not pleasant for the beginning of a visit,’”’ wrote 
Lord Cowley. “I would have given anything to have seen 
you before the visit, because the importance of the result 
cannot be overrated, and I had almost made up my mind to 
catch you before your start for Osborne to-morrow, but I 
was afraid my visit might be misinterpreted.” 
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It will be seen from the following letter from Lord Cowley, how 
nearly the idea of the Imperial visit was abandoned in consequence 
of a somewhat stormy interview on political matters between the 
French Ambassador and Lord Palmerston. 


Paris, 
August 4, 1857. 

There has nearly been the devil to pay—but this is for 
yourself alone, and I beg you to say nothing about it to any- 
one else. 

It appears that in a conversation which Persigny had with 
Palmerston, the latter let fall the words ‘‘ pourquoi donc vient- 
il a Osborne?” This Persigny very imprudently reported 
in a public despatch which Walewski, as imprudently, 
showed to the Emperor. You may imagine the irate state of 
the Imperial mind. He at first determined to telegraph to 
the Queen that in the circumstances he would not come, 
however he thought better of it afterwards though he remained 
much put out. I said to Walewski, who told me this in the 
greatest secrecy, that the words could only have escaped 
Palmerston in a moment of irritation, and when it was recol- 
lected what burdens he had on his mind, the House of Com- 
mons, loss of sleep, etc., it was hard to attach importance to 
expressions which really meant nothing more than annoy- 
ance at the struggle going on between the two Governments. 
I knew Palmerston’s sentiments well, I said, and I only 
wished for H.M.’s sake that he had as many real and true 
friends . . . at all events it was an unlucky slip of the tongue 
at this moment, though I am not sorry that the Emperor 
should see that we are justly offended at the line which he 
is taking. 


Lord Clarendon answered : 


“Many thanks for your most interesting and important 
letter which I received safely here, as I don’t go to Osborne 
until to-morrow morning. It is lucky I am able to go at all, 
for I am so gouty that I can hardly stand. Things are in a 
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sad mess to be sure, and I do not expect that they will be 
much mended at Osborne, as I feel certain that the Emperor 
will come over ferré a glace, that his ill-advisers will have 
put him on his guard against the blandishments of the Queen 
and the arguments of her Ministers, and that he will have 
been warned against changing his policy, and being dragged 
through the mud by England. . . . It is a critical moment 
and all the burdens will fall on me as Palmerston does not go 
down, I believe, till Saturday. 

‘“Persigny is a most honest but a very dangerous little 
fellow, he ought not to have reported such an obiter dictum 
of Palmerston, which I had heard from him and had treated 
just as you did.” 


On the eve of the Emperor’s visit Lord Cowley wrote urging 
that unyielding decision should be used in our negotiations with 
H.M 


~ “T could write volumes so strongly do I feel about it. 
His vagaries must be met with firmness, or he will think that 
he can dictate to every one. I should let him understand 
that we are as much alive as ever to the value of the alliance, 
but that an alliance where one acts without consultation with 
or any regard for the wishes or opinions of the other, is of no 
value and must finally end in estrangement. I am sure you 
will excuse me for writing thus freely, but I have watched 
men and events narrowly here lately, and I see well that the 
Emperor has been completely spoilt by the adulation that he 
has met with from the continental potentates, and it galls 
him to see that we do not equally obey his behests, and he 
ought to be taught that ours is an alliance for the mutual good 
of the two countries and of Europe in general, but that it is 
not our intention to adopt every strange doctrine that pro- 
ceeds from the Imperial mouth.” 


A few days after the arrival of the guests, Lord Clarendon wrote 
that the visit was going off very well, that the Emperor was in good 
humour and that although no way out of the “‘ awful gachis” had 
been found, he thought he saw a glimmering of daylight. 
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Later he wrote : 


“The visit was most successful in all other ways as well 
as political, the Queen was quite as much enchanted with the 
Emperor and Empress as ever, and had real pleasure in their 
society and would have exceedingly liked them to have 
stayed longer as she feels ‘ none of the géne of royalty in the 
society of friends like them.’ ” 


On the whole the result of the Osborne visit was looked upon 
as satisfactory. It was agreed that the French should have their 
way in some respects, but should give way to England with regard to 
the union of the Principalities. 

Lord Clarendon said that both the Emperor and Walewski arrived 
evidently oppressed by the scrape they had got into, and he never 
saw two men more relieved than they were 


“by our helping them out of it. I must say too that we did 
it generously and like gentlemen. ... Palmerston and I 
drew up a memorandum of what passed, saying it was for 
the information of our colleagues. Walewski admitted its 
correctness but declined to sign it, because they must be 
perfectly free to say that they had not given way upon the 
union en revanche for the satisfaction obtained at Constanti- 
nople. . . . We may therefore still be thrown over, but I 
hardly think that possible as the agreement was come to by 
the Emperor, Walewski and Persigny—with Palmerston and 
myself, and the Emperor afterwards communicated it to the 
Queen and the Prince and discussed it freely with them. 

“The Queen was extremely kind to Madame Walewska, 
which pleased both her and Walewski very much. 

“The Emperor on departing was very cordial in his 
expressions regarding the spirit of conciliation he had met 
with; he had complained to the Queen of Palmerston’s 
offensive notes to Persigny. I was therefore able to put 
Palmerston on his guard and he was as civil and friendly as 
possible.” 

On his return to France, the Emperor wrote a letter to the Queen 


which, according to Lord Clarendon, was “ about the best expressed 
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and gentlemanlike letter I ever read. Don’t say that I have seen 
it!’ A few days later he wrote : 


“T forgot to tell you that both the Emperor and the Em- 
press spoke in most cordial terms about you to the Queen, 
and quite as of a friend. ‘The Queen is much gratified by all 
the Emperor continues to say of his visit here, she has a real 
personal liking for him and the Empress.” 


In order to explain the following extract from a letter from Lord 
Clarendon to Lord Cowley, it is necessary to say that Lady Cowley 
had for a long time been a close personal friend of the Queen of Hol- 
land, who had recently visited England. 


“Pray tell Lady Cowley that I was quite charmed with 
her friend the Queen of Holland and so was everybody. Her 
grace and dignity, her intelligence, knowledge, perfect good 
humour and great powers of conversation made her visit more 
successful here than that of any person, royal or simple, that 
I remember. It is impossible to have left a better impression 
than she has done.” 


In a subsequent letter Lord Clarendon added : 


“Anything that Lady Cowley could do to promote the 
marriage with Princess Alice will be greatly appreciated here, 
and would, I am certain, be doing a service to the Prince of 
Orange. Princess Alice is the favourite of her parents, and 
I have taken some pains to ascertain about her character and 
disposition which are all that could be desired, and I have 
no doubt that when they are more formed she will be a 
charming person. Like all other children she may have had 
a little phase of obstinacy, and this was I believe the case 
two or three years ago, and the Queen of Holland may have 
heard of it, but it has entirely passed away.’’} 


In connection with Madame Walewska’s influence over the Em- 
peror, Lord Cowley reported that H.M. before starting for the camp 


1 This marriage did not, of course, take place. Princess Alice married 
in 1862 Prince Louis of Hesse. 
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at Chalons had given her husband the Legion of Honour in mag- 
nificent diamonds as a mark of his gratitude for the Minister’s services 
—while “ such men as Vaillant, on whom fell the brunt of the Crimean 
War, are passed over.” 

Walewski now told the Ambassador that Persigny had said to the 
Emperor that Lord Granville was his greatest enemy in England, 
that he was in correspondence with the Orleanists and that all the 
articles in The Times abusive of the French Government were written 
by him. Lord Cowley of course refuted such an iniquitous accusa- 
tion, saying that he would put his hand in the fire for Lord Gran- 
ville’s integrity. “ But,”’ he wrote, “it is too bad if Persigny has 
really been the perpetrator of such an odious scandal.” 

When brought to task about this matter Persigny made some 
very shuffling excuses, and Lord Clarendon wrote : 


“It was unworthy of an honest man like Persigny to have 
played such a trick to Granville who feels exactly as you or 
I do about the Emperor and the Alliance, and who is as 
incapable as either of us of doing the Emperor a bad turn. 
But I must say it is very unfair to complain of The Times, 
which rarely says anything disparaging to the Emperor, and 
has occasionally written articles most useful to him and even 
to his system of Government which has been treated as a 
necessity of the Emperor’s position, and the only system 
which could now have a chance of success in France. It is 
absurd, however, to suppose that indiscriminate praise must 
always be given by such a paper as The Times, which is a: 
commercial speculation and nothing else, and tlrerefore must 
consult the taste of its consumers, or that complete silence 
should be maintained when such abominations of illegality 
were committed at the last election by a Government which 
pretends to be based upon popular suffrage. If one or two 
distasteful articles appear in The Times, we are told that they 
prove the ill-will of the Government, which might stop them 
if it chose, though the persons who say this know it to be 
false, while we never complain of the articles hostile and 
offensive to England which swarm in the French papers and 
which the French Government might prevent if it chose. 

“What Persigny says about Granville’s house swarming 
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with the authors of anti-French articles is not true. Delane 
is occasionally there, and a right good thing that is, for if it 
was not for social influences upon him, you may be sure that 
The Times would present French affairs in a very different 
light. Reeve has had no more to do with The Times for the 
last three years than you have, and I don’t know of another 
public writer who frequents Granville’s salon.” 


At the beginning of September Colonel Claremont, our Military 
Attaché in Paris, reported to Lord Cowley that he had heard that 
a number of old French officers and non-commissioned officers were 
being enlisted in Paris for service against us in India. It was said 
that 5,000 frs. was given to each man and that their passports were 
Swiss. Colonel Claremont, however, was informed that strict orders 
had been sent to India to detain and hang all Europeans arriving 
who could not give a clear account of themselves. Colonel Claremont 
heard from the same informant that a quantity of revolvers had been 
purchased in Liége packed in barrels and despatched overland. The 
Queen of Oude was said to have come to England, and she could 
of course furnish money to a large extent for any design hostile to 
us. 

In spite of the mutual admiration of the two Sovereigns, the atti- 
tude of the French towards ourselves was at this time far from friendly ; 
as is illustrated by the above rumours. Commenting on the fact 
that a meeting was arranged to take place between Napoleon III 
and the Tsar of Russia at Stuttgart at the end of September, Lord 
Clarendon wrote : 


“We ought not to be surprised or offended at anything 
the Emperor Alexander does of a friendly nature towards 
our Emperor, for the debt of gratitude which Russia owes to 
France for the peace is as great a one as one country ever 
contracted towards another. It must be remarked too that 
ever since the peace France has been helping Russia to 
violate her engagements, and we have insisted on her keeping 
them, so that love of France and hatred of us on the part of 
Russia are natural enough at the moment.” 


The Emperor was angry with Palmerston, probably because of 
our suggested defensive preparations. Lord Clarendon wrote : 
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“Palmerston says that’ considering the differences which 
have occurred between the two Governments, all occasioned 
by the Emperor’s own acts, it is not reasonable of him to 
complain of an English Minister who, when called upon in 
Parliament to discuss measures of national interest, expresses 
an opinion that it is not proper that England should be left 
without means of naval defence. Moreover the Emperor is 
not immortal, nor is his life more secure than that of other 
men, and however strong may be the confidence which we 
repose in him, we cannot answer for those who may succeed 
him in the direction of the affairs of France. He himself 
told Palmerston at Osborne that the feeling in France towards 
England was not good, and that a quarrel with us would be 
popular there, and it must be remembered that France is not 
the only country with which we might have differences, and 
with reference to which naval means are necessary. Russia 
on the East and the United States on the West are both 
jealous naval rivals. With regard to France, however, the 
perseverance and expense with which the French Govern- 
ment are augmenting their navy and works at Cherbourg, 
ought to preclude them from complaining that any amount 
of naval preparations on our part is an indication of unde- 
served want of confidence in their friendly intentions.” 


Lord Clarendon considered the news now (September, 1857) 
arriving from India as very bad. The mutinous spirit was spreading 
and unless a miracle was worked by the relief of Havelock and the 
capture of Delhi he did not see how it could be checked. “ Neither 
Canning nor Elphinstone write in bad heart, but they are evidently 
most anxious as to how they could manage until the arrival of rein- 
forcements.” Recruiting was fairly good but even if it furnished 
50,000 men a year they would be quite inadequate for the requirements 
of India. 


“The Belgians would be willing to let us have 12,000 
men of their own army (of course this is a dead secret as it 
has only passed between Leopold and the Queen), and a very 
useful aid that would be, but Palmerston says that it is all 
important to our national honour to win off our own bat. I 
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however think it is still more important for us not to Jose off 
our own bat. 

“We are much attacked for not sending troops across 
Egypt, just as if it belonged to us and there was a ferry boat 
on the other side between Suez and Bombay.” 


Lord Cowley replied to the above: 


“T cannot but agree with Palmerston that our honour 
demands that we should depend on our own resources, and 
I confess that I would rather lose India than owe its preser- 
vation to foreign aid. But what a miserable reckless Gov- 
ernment that of India must have been. Look at the French 
tactics, as far as military matters go, in Algeria. They will 
not allow a native gunner in the colony, whereas we, not only 
have had no European artillery in India, but we have left all 
our stores, ammunition, etc., almost entirely in the care of 
native troops and yet we might, had the artillery forces alone 


been European, and the whole of the remaining troops native, 
have all but defied them.” 


Writing on October 3, Lord Clarendon said that the next mail 
would be the most important they had yet received, because— 


“If Havelock is destroyed, Cawnpore, Lucknow and 
Agra, with their European inhabitants, would fall into the 
hands of the rebels. 

“In that case, it would be too much to expect the Bengal 
and Madras armies to remain faithful, they are shaky now. 

Canning and Elphinstone both write in good heart but 
of course with much anxiety. Lord Harris writes in great 
alarm and declines all responsibility if the five additional 
European regiments with cavalry and artillery that he has 
asked for are not sent at-once to Madras. Of course he is 
asking for what it is impossible to give him. Sanguine people 
think that if we have managed to tide over September, the 
reinforcements will arrive in time and be sufficient—Heaven 
grant it.” 


Napoleon III had now recovered from his angry suspicions of 
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our Government. Fould told Lord Cowley that whatever might 
have been the cause of H.M.’s irritation it had passed away and he 
could not bear the idea of being supposed to be capable of profiting 
by our Indian difficulties in order to quarrel with us. 

In confirmation of the kindly disposition of the Emperor towards 
England, Count Walewski forwarded to Lord Cowley, on October s, 
a telegram he had just received from the Emperor, who was at Chalons 
with regard to the despatch of British troops to India. 

“ Vous avez trés bien répondu a Lord Cowley et ajoutez que je faci- 
literai le transport par tous les moyens possibles, méme le passage par 
la France.” 

The news from India was now improving, the reinforcements 
were arriving and it was hoped that when they got to work the tide 
would rapidly turn in our favour. ‘“‘ If it does,’ wrote Lord Claren- 
don, “I shall expect an explosion of genuine regret and disappoint- 
ment on the part of all our foreign friends.” 

On October 13 the Queen wrote to Lord Clarendon as follows : 


“The Queen is extremely gratified at the Emperor’s 
friendly conduct respecting India, and wishes to convey to 
him her personal expression of satisfaction. ‘The Queen has 
entire confidence in the Emperor’s friendship for her and 
the Prince.” 


Letters from Canning, Elphinstone, Colin Campbell and others 
were read at the Cabinet, wrote Lord Clarendon on October 17, 
and were of a cheering description, confidence being felt that Lucknow 
would be relieved, the only fear being that as the garrison were ignorant 
of what was going on outside they might surrender for want of food. 
They would probably have cut their way through the enemy had 
it not been for the 400 women and children in the place. 

According to the newspapers Canning and Colin Campbell had 
quarrelled, “ but they seem to be the best of friends.” Canning 
reported that Outram had gone to Cawnpore to supersede Havelock, 
but he was really going there as a civil commissioner and intended 
to place himself under Havelock’s orders, in order that he might 
not be deprived of the glory of his victories. Lord Clarendon added 
that the enthusiasm in favour of England at the Cape was without 
parallel in the colony. 

In order to convey the Queen’s message to the Emperor Lord 
Cowley applied for an audience, in response to which he was invited 
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to shoot with H.M. at Versailles, and on his return reported as 
follows : 


“I did not gather a great deal from my shooting visit on 
Friday. In the first place shooting is not favourable to con- 
versation, and secondly the Emperor was so unwell that he 
could hardly drag one leg after the other, and was obliged to 
give in after two hours, during which, however, we managed 
to bag 1,167 head! seven guns! I was with him in his 
carriage, but as the Duc d’Albe was with us the conversation 
was very general. I gave him the Queen’s message with 
which he was much pleased and said that he wished H.M. 
would profit by his offer. He then talked a little about his 
visit to Germany and the manner in which he had been re- 
ceived. . . . He discussed the people he had met individually, 
particularly the female part, saying that the Empress of 
Russia was odious, though intent upon being civil, that the 
Queen of Greece, whom he expected to find spzrituelle and 
intriguante, was as coarse as an old fish woman, that the Queen 
of Holland was charmante, the Princess Olga, trés distinguée. 
The Grand Duchess of Baden seems to have made the most 
favourable impression. Of the men H.M. said that the 
Emperor of Russia was irés bien et trés pol. Gortchakoff, of 
whom however he saw but little—a great talker. 

“With regard to politics I was determined to say nothing 
unless the Emperor began. He did so and talked for about 
half an hour after luncheon with his usual frankness and 
cordiality. ... He said that Stuttgart had confirmed his 
opinion that the union of the Principalities would be the 
greatest blow that could be given to Russia in that quarter. 
That country, he said, had played a very bold political game, 
she had flattered France on this question, solely for the pur- 
pose of separating her from England, but in fact she had 
never intended that the union should take place. This he 
had ascertained beyond all doubt. On the other hand the 
policy of England had been far less adroit ; simply to please 
Austria, she had taken her stand against the union and thus 
risked her good relations with France. This was a little too 
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bad, and I took the liberty in as courteous language as I could 
command, to give the Emperor a piece of my mind. I said 
that I was really surprised to hear him holding such language 
—that he ought to have known us better. What advantage, 
I asked, could accrue to England from pandering in any way 
to Austria, while H.M. must know the value we set on our 
Alliance with France. .. . 

“The Emperor also told me that he had spoken with the 
utmost frankness to the Emperor of Russia, that he had told 
him that the late war had opened his eyes with respect to 
Turkey, that there did not exist another country so ill- 
governed, and that as it could have no durability he thought 
its dissolution should be provided for by all prudent and far- 
seeing Governments. ‘There were three great powers in 
Europe, England, France and Russia . . . why then should 
not these three Governments endeavour to come to some 
understanding beforehand on all political questions that 
might arise, Turkey, the Mediterranean, etc. ‘The Tsar had 
replied that he did not mean to burn his fingers by antici- 
pating events... .” 


Neither Lord Clarendon nor Lord Cowley had a very high opinion 
of Gortchakoff, then Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs. Lord 
Cowley knew him personally, and thus described him: 


“‘ Gortchakoff is an arrogant, impudent, and a very artful 
and disingenuous puppy, but he deceives nobody except his 
own Emperor. He is the stingiest man alive, but he wanted 
to make Nesselrode, who is a great gourmand, believe that 
he lives like Lucullus, so one day he slipped into a despatch, 
as if by accident, a bill of fare headed ‘ Diner Hebdomadaire 
de Son Excellence’ in which all the delicacies of the season 
were set down for thirty people, the dinner itself being a 
myth |” 


In a letter describing an interview with Persigny, Lord Howden 
told Lord Cowley that Persigny in the course of conversation had 
said : 

“ Ceux qui croient que c’est Louis Napoleon qui gouverne la France 
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se trompent grossiérement. C'est son oncle qui la gouverne du fond de 
son tombeau.” 
On October 28 Lord Clarendon wrote : x 


‘“ Two hours after the news of the fall of Delhi reached 
the Queen she received a telegram direct from the Emperor 
conveying his and the Empress’s congratulations—this 
pleased H.M. very much. I heard last night that at the 
Travellers’, Beauffremont, a true specimen of a Frenchman, 
said ‘ Ils sont bien heureux ces Anglais d’avoir a faire avec des 
poltrons,’ and this I dare say will be the tone generally taken 
in France, though anyone might understand that even if the 
Bengal army, organized, disciplined and armed by ourselves, 
were all cowards, still as they have men in the proportion of 
50 to 1, they ought to have got the better of our people if it 
had not been for the indomitable and persevering courage 
they displayed, and of which I don’t believe that the people 
of any other nation would be capable.” 


Notwithstanding the Emperor’s tantrums, measures for national 
defence were evidently still being discussed, and Lord Clarendon 
now desired to know the exact state of the French Navy, how many 
ships they had, etc., and what were their means of transport : 


“In short, what they could do at once, on a declaration 
of war. 

““ We are disgracefully unprepared but as nothing but fear 
will ever make the Government or Parliament in this country 
prudent, or prevent their relying upon the luck of other 
times, I want to show what we may at any moment be exposed 
to, and in fact that we are now existing as a nation by the 
grace of Louis Napoleon.” 


Writing from Compiégne on November 9, Lord Cowley said that 
he thought the Emperor very much altered ; he seemed out of spirits, 
and was thought by his household to be in very bad health. He had 
at the time a very bad cold. 


“And how he caught it you would never guess. But if your 
youthful reminiscences will take you back to a game called 
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‘ hare and hounds ’ you ‘may picture to yourself H.I.M., with 
his pockets filled with little bits of paper enacting the hare 


while the rest of society of all ages follow the Imperial 
paper scent.” 


During this visit to Compiégne, Lord Cowley gathered that the 
French were making up their minds for the eventual return of a Carlist 
Dynasty in Spain, under the impression that the Queen of that country 
(Isabella II) would before long render herself so completely unpopular 
that she would be forced to flee. 


“The Emperor,” wrote Lord Cowley, ‘“‘ told me the other 
day that the King’s whole object was to accomplish this, that 
he was entirely in the hands of some woman whom he be- 
lieved to be a saint, and that she had persuaded him that he 
would have no peace in the next world unless he aided a 
Carlist restoration in this. His whole object was therefore 
to banish the Queen whom he hates, and to render her odious 
to the country.” 


When in conversation with the Empress Lord Cowley alluded to 
the extraordinary influence which the King of Spain appeared to possess 
over the Queen. H.M. told him that the King was in possession of 
a letter written by the Queen to one of her lovers in which she talked 
of the Princess of Asturias as his child, which letter the King pro- 
duced and threatened to publish whenever the Queen hesitated to 
do what he desired. This accounted for the constant vacillations 
of the Queen. ‘‘ ‘ What she does or promises to-day,’ said the Empress, 
‘she is forced by the King to undo to-morrow, consequently all 
Government is next to impossible.’ ”’ 

In reply Lord Clarendon wrote : 


“ All the Empress told you about the Queen of Spain is 
perfectly true—he not only has the letter in question, but 
he has kept a journal of all the Queen’s doings derived from 
the spies he has about her, and he reads a page or two of this 
pleasant conjugal document to her whenever he wants to 
force her into doing something which is to serve his own 
purpose.” 
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“ We hear from London that there is a Café in Fleet St., 
Temple Bar, in which discussions take place every evening. 
The Café is called ‘ The Discussion Forum’ and the ques- 
tions to be discussed are posted in the Café in the morning. 
A few days ago two questions were announced. One was: 
‘Is regicide permissible in certain circumstances?’ ‘The 
second was: ‘Should Louis Napoleon be assassinated ? ’ 
Thirty-five Englishmen and a few strangers discussed these 
questions, both of which were voted for in the affirmative.” 


It must be supposed that Lord Cowley’s relations with the French 
Government were not made any smoother by this report. ‘To make 
matters worse, further complications arose. It was now rumoured 
that a secret treaty had been signed between England and Austria, 
and our Ambassador was convinced, from the manner in which they 
spoke to him, that both the Emperor and his Foreign Minister believed 
in the report. 


“T took the liberty,” reported Lord Cowley, ‘‘ of speak- 
ing as I always do very frankly to the Emperor and Walewski, 
and expressed my surprise that they could have any confi- 
dence in a Government whom they thought guilty of such 
perfidy, for perfidy it would be, if without consulting France, 
we had entered into such an arrangement. It is clear to me 
that they believed the story, and I am not sure that they do 
not believe it still, though I certainly said enough to make 
them ashamed of themselves.” 


Writing on November 15 to Lord Clarendon, Lord Cowley said : 


“I always write to you without the least reserve, because 
I feel that you ought to have accurate knowledge of every- 
thing, and I shall do so now, though I think you had better 
keep my letter to yourself. Palmerston’s speech at the India 
House has raised the indignation of these ridiculously sus- 
ceptible people, who can see nothing in the natural pride of 
an English Minister speaking with confidence of the re- 
sources of his country, but an insult to France. I should not 
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care, if I did not know~the malignant spirit with which 
Walewski is imbued towards Palmerston, and he of course 
profits by opportunities of this kind to poison the Emperor’s 
mind, not only against Palmerston, but against England. 

It is not for me to criticize, but to you I may say, that 
I consider some of his expressions to be singularly unfor- 
tunate, for he certainly might have dilated on the power and 
resources of England without as it were throwing down the 
gauntlet to the whole world. The line I have taken with the 
Emperor, Walewski and others, who have spoken to me on 
the matter, is—that the speech was that of a popular minister 
appealing as it were to the wealthy of Great Britain for their 
suffrages in approbation of his conduct, and that with this 
view he showed how safe was the vessel entrusted to his care. 
After-dinner speeches, I added, are not made with that 
nicety of expression. which characterizes Parliamentary dis- 
cussion, but even admitting that a better choice of expression 
might have been found, I could not understand why France 
must consider the objectionable phrases as addressed to 
herself, unless the truth of the old proverb, that the cap 
fitted, was to be trusted. In other words here we were in 
the most amicable relations with France, no cloud in the 
horizon to obscure the prospect and yet forsooth an English 
Minister must go out of his way to gratuitously insult a 
country with which his whole policy is identified. ‘The idea 
was too ridiculous to be entertained for a moment. Never- 
theless it is entertained, and I cannot but see a great differ- 
ence in the Emperor’s manner as regards England. To me 
he is personally as kind as he has always been, but he avoids 
all political conversation. I hear no more of his constant 
desire to maintain the best understanding with H.M.’s 
Government on all questions, while on the other hand H.M. 
has long and frequent conversations with the Russian and 
Austrian Representatives who are both here. It may be that 
he wishes to let his entourage think that his policy will for 
the future be more continental than English. I have taken 
the line which I feel sure you would have recommended. I 
do not attempt to force conversation upon him, for I wish 
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him to feel that my presence is not a géne and that he can 
talk to me or not exactly as he likes. While upon this dis- 
agreeable subject, I will unburden my mind entirely and 
express my conviction that Walewski is doing all he can to 
accomplish Palmerston’s fall. I have ascertained that he 
has used the bitterest language in speaking of Palmerston to 
the opposition Lords who have been here, and there can be 
no doubt of the rancour with which, at the bottom of his 
heart, he regards the present Government in England.” 


Lord Clarendon replied : 


“Thanks for your long and interesting letter. I marvel 
how you find time to write, for well I know what the scramble 
of rural royalty is. The history of the Imperial cold is really 
curious, and not the least curious part is his having the taste 
for such puerile pastimes, and the courage to engage in 
them surrounded, as he knows himself to be, by hostile 
critics. What a story the hunt would make for the news- 
papers, and what a subject for illustration the hare and the 
hounds would furnish for Punch. Our friend is an odd little 
fellow, it is impossible not to like him, or not to feel that he 
has qualities which would make him a most reliable friend 
if he had good advisers about him, but a man who is as 
indolent and ignorant as the Emperor, and has as much 
unavoidable business to do must depend on others, and 
should have a Nestor for a Foreign Minister instead of a man 
with an empty head and an abundant abdomen like Walewski, 
who leads him into quagmires from which others have to 
pull him out all covered with mud. I can’t forgive him 
however, for believing in our treaty with Austria, as it is a 
proof that he does not know or understand us which is an 
unpleasant reflection.” ; 


In order to allay the irritation caused in France by Lord Palmer- 
ston’s speech, Lord Cowley suggested that the Prime Minister might 
be induced at the meeting of Parliament to state that he had in no 
way intended to say anything offensive to France, and might at the 
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same time lay stress on the Emperor’s friendly offer to allow our 
Indian reinforcements to pass through France. 


On Lord Clarendon’s enquiry as to what the life at Compiégne 
was like, Lord Cowley said : 


“Tt is difficult to describe. The Empress, instead of 
letting people alone, torments herself and them by thinking 
it necessary to furnish constant amusement for them—such 
amusement generally suited to some people and not to others, 
but the Emperor and Empress are both so natural and un- 
affected, and there is so little ceremony and etiquette that 
the life is not disagreeable for a short time. 

““ Breakfast is at eleven, then there is either hunting or 
shooting, or some expedition. Horses and carriages are 
supplied for everybody who wants them, and nothing could 
be prettier than their cavalcades. Dinner about eight 
o’clock, which never lasts more than an hour. In the even- 
ing there is dancing to a hand organ (a dreadful trial to one’s 
auricular nerves) or charades or cards. Now and then a 
company from one of the Paris theatres is brought down to 
act. The hand organ is employed because the Emperor 
fancies that regular musicians would tell tales—so a wretched 
chamberlain has to grind the whole evening.” 


In reply Lord Clarendon gave the following amusing account 
of the presentation of the recently arrived Siamese Ambassadors to 
the Queen on November 19: 


“The presentation went off without mistake, and was 
very amusing—the creatures crawled on all fours the whole 
length of the throne room with their noses to the floor, and 
in that position the first Ambassador read a long address in 
Siamese. The Queen read an answer and then they all 
crawled backwards out of the room. The presents were 
arranged round the room, and we were told that they had 
been selected with careful reference to what might be useful 
and agreeable to the Queen. Among them were a long 
trident, a three-tiered umbrella of gold brocade, a throne 
which looked uncommonly like a pierced chair, an enamelled 
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circular vase with a handle about the use of which in this 
country there could not be a question. A gold cigar case, a 
spittoon and a pair of trousers. I think you will admire the 
selection and won’t wonder at the Queen having boasted that 
she had kept her countenance.” 


= 


There was a question of the Siamese Ambassadors passing through 
France on their homeward journey, and Lord Clarendon wrote : 


“When would Walewski like to have the Siamese? I 
shall be glad to get rid of them, as they cost more than £400 
per week ! ” 


Lord Cowley advised Lord Clarendon to ask the Duchess of 
Manchester, who had been a visitor at Compiégne, to tell him some 
amusing stories with regard to Walewski’s pomposity. 


“‘ He disgusted every one with his pretensions, not except- 
ing the Emperor himself.” 


Lord Clarendon answered : 


“*T will ask the Duchess about Walewski, who I dare say 
will be very good fun. Is it true that she found favour in the 
Imperial eye and caused Madame Walewska much uneasi- 
ness ?” 


Lord Cowley replied : 


“You ask about the Duchess of Manchester and the 
Walewska. I never saw anyone in such a state as the latter 
during the whole week at Compiégne. The way in which 
she threw herself at the Emperor was the theme of every- 
body’s conversation. She had neither eyes nor ears for any- 
one else and as Walewski is proverbially jealous and must 
have seen what was passing I leave you to guess the innuen- 
does respecting him. . . . ° There was nothing particular in 
the Emperor’s attentions to the Duchess of Manchester, but 
it was evident to every one that Madame Walewska could not 
bear her being at Compiégne.”’ 


There was now every reason to believe that Russia was violating 
her Treaty engagements with regard to her naval strength in the 
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Black Sea, and Lord Clarendon caused Lord Wodehouse to look 
into the matter at St. Petersburgh and wrote as follows: 


“Gortchakoff is perfectly furious at the demand for 
explanation about the Russian naval force in the Black Sea, 
and treats us as madmen and blackguards for thinking it 
possible that Russia would not fulfil her engagements, 
which, being interpreted, means that they can’t bear being 
found out. He talks of sending a circular to all the courts 
of Europe about our accusation, and says that we have ren- 
dered friendly relations between England and Russia impos- 
sible. I will send you Wodehouse’s despatch about the 
brute ; it is now with Palmerston.” 


Writing about the Empress at this time, Lord Cowley said : 


“I am afraid that she will get into a very serious state of 
health if she does not take care, she has had a constant cough - 
and has been subject to des extinctions de voix ever since last 
Spring. She had several attacks at Compiegne, but insisted 
on hunting, dancing and acting charades when she should 
have been in bed. The doctors have now declared that they 
will not be answerable for the consequences, and the ‘Tuileries 
are supposed to be closed until she is quite recovered. The 
great thing is to prevent her talking.” 


On December 9 Walewski informed Lord Cowley that Persigny 
had reported that The Times had been bought by the Orleans family. 
The Ambassador said : 


“‘T must do Walewski the justice to add that he laughed 
at the idea, saying that he had more than once, when in 
London, attempted to buy The Times, but had signally 
failed.” 


Lord Clarendon wrote : 


“ Persigny’s cock and bull story about The Times having 
been purchased by the Orleans family, ought to be the mea- 
sure of faith to be put in his reports. If the thing did not 
carry its own conviction I am able to furnish one, for it 
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happened that after the Queen paid her visit of condolence 
at Claremont (on the Duchesse de Nemours’ death) she wrote 
to ask me if I could get a notice of the Duchesse’s death put 
into The Times as she thought it would be a comfort to the 
afflicted family. As the Queen wished it, though it went 
rather against the grain with me, I wrote to Delane telling 
him that I knew that such an article was desired by the 
family, and suggested the topic that might be used, but he 
not only wrote nothing, but did not even acknowledge my 
letter! So, if he is bought, I must say he is not worthy of 
his hire. You might make use of this with Walewski or the 
Emperor, of course omitting the Queen’s name and mine.” 


Lord Cowley having asked whether he should make any demon- 
stration on the occasion of the Princess Royal’s marriage, Lord Claren- 
don replied : 


“The Queen says that you ought by all means to make a 
demonstration on the occasion of the marriage, as the Princess 
Royal although she becomes Prussian, will NEVER cease to be 
an English Princess. I have underlined the words as I re- 
ceived them, and I am sure the Queen likes the thought of 
your celebrating the marriage in Paris.” 


Lord Clarendon concluded this letter with— 


“What do you think of Gortchakoff saying that Morny 
was ‘un Ambassadeur modéle’ because ‘il déchirait tou- 
jours ses instructions’ if they contained anything that might 
be disagreeable to Russia.” 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 
Franco-British Relations. 1858 


HE outstanding event in France in the year 1858—an event 
which very nearly led to a war between that country and 


England—was the famous Orsini plot to assassinate the 
Emperor. 

As early as May in the preceding year the French Government 
had been informed that an attempt on the Emperor’s life by means 
of hand grenades would be made, and the French police had also 
received intelligence that Colonel Pierri, a Florentine and former 
A.D.C. of Garibaldi, had left England for Belgium where he had 
interviews with Colonel Charras, after which he had started for Paris 
in order to organize the above-mentioned plot. 

The police failed to trace this man, but about 8 p.m. on January 
14 he was recognized by a gendarme near the Opera House, where 
the Emperor and Empress were expected, and was immediately 
arrested. On him were found a grenade, a loaded pistol and a dagger. 
Another individual armed in a similar manner was also arrested. 

For some unexplained reason the Emperor received no warning 
of danger and consequently arrived at the Rue Lepelletier, a narrow 
street in which the Opera House was situated, between 8 and g p.m. 

The cortége consisted of three carriages with an escort of Lancers. 
As the second carriage, in which were the Emperor and Empress, 
approached the Imperial entrance three explosions occurred. One 
horse of the Emperor’s carriage was killed and the other wounded. 
Many of the escort were unhorsed. Of the twenty-four men and 
horses comprising the advance guard, nineteen of the former and 
twenty of the latter were wounded—one soldier mortally. | 

It was soon ascertained that neither the Emperor nor the Empress 
was hurt, though the faces of both had been slightly grazed by broken 
glass. Among the bystanders four or five persons were killed and 
many wounded. The reports of the explosions were heard within 
the theatre and the gas in the street was extinguished. Four grenades 
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were used. The plan of the conspirators was to throw the escort 
into disorder and kill the Emperor with daggers. Both the Emperor 
and Empress entered the Opera House and attended the performance. 

At about eleven o’clock Dr. Evans ! arrived at the British Embassy 
to report the tragedy which had occurred. 

Lord Cowley went immediately to the Tuileries where he remained 
until their Majesties returned from the Opera, in order to offer his 
congratulations on their escape. They were both quite calm and> 
collected and gave all the details of the occurrence as far as they 
knew them. The Empress’s gown was spotted with blood from 
persons who had come to her assistance. 

Five individuals were arrested, four men—Pierri, Orsini, Gomez 
and Silva—and a woman. The woman’s name was not then known. 

The Emperor visited the scene of the attempt early on the follow- 
ing morning, and on the same day drove about Paris accompanied 
by the Empress. 

The manner in which Orsini was discovered was curious. After 
the attempt, a man was seen in an excited state saying he had lost 
his master, and a detective, under the pretence of taking care of him, 
ascertained the name of the street in which he lived. As he declined 
to give the number he was taken to every house in the street until 
recognized, and there Orsini was found with a considerable amount 
of money in his possession, and himself wounded. 

When Lord Cowley saw the Emperor he was quite calm, as reported 
above, but he was said to have been very agitated at first and not to 
have shown as much courage as the Empress, who behaved admirably. 
She told Lord Cowley that just after the explosion both the carriage 
doors were violently opened. At one appeared the most horrible 
faces she ever saw and she was sure that her last hour had come, 
but at the other door the police appeared. H.M. thought it probable 
that the former seeing the police were afraid to go on, and banged 
the door in her face. 

It was quite by chance that the Emperor was accompanied by 
an escort. He had for some time given up that custom, but as he 
happened to be out shooting at Fontainebleau in the morning, the 
Ecuyer de Service had taken upon himself to order one. 


* This doctor held a very peculiar position in the French capital. He 
was the dentist of most of the crowned heads of Europe, by whom he was 
treated more or less as a personal friend, It was he who aided the Empress 
Eugénie to escape from the Tuileries after the catastrophe at Sédan. 
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On January 15 Lord Clarendon saw Queen Victoria. She was 

deeply affected at the thought of the awful danger to which the Emperor 
and Empress had been exposed. She had seen the account of an 
atientat before leaving Windsor that morning, and had telegraphed 
direct to the Emperor, but it was only when she received Lord Cowley’s 
telegram that she had learnt the horrible particulars, and both she 
and the Prince were quite overcome by them. 
“She charged me,” wrote Lord Clarendon, “ to write 
directly to Persigny and enquire if he had any other details, 
particularly as to the Empress who, the Queen cannot but 
fear, must have suffered from the tremendous shock though, 
as she truly observed, the Empress’s courage and her affec- 
tion for the Emperor were so great, that she (the Queen) was 
sure she would rejoice at having been by his side at the 
moment of his peril. Persigny is out of town and I must 
therefore beg you to express all the Queen desired me to 
write to him, and pray remember that you cannot send too 
many details for the satisfaction of the Queen’s and the 
Prince’s anxiety, and indeed for that which we all feel. 

“We had a gloomy Cabinet to-day thinking of the uni- 
versally dreadful consequences which this crime, if successful, 
would have entailed.” 


On the day after the tragedy Lord Cowley saw Their Majesties 
driving across the Place de la Concorde, and remarked that there 
was not the slightest demonstration—even of common respect. 

Both Walewski and Fould told the Ambassador that the plot 
was hatched in England, and that the persons arrested had arrived 
in Paris a few days before, having passed through Brussels. Pierri, 
they added, had been lately in Birmingham where, it was believed, 
the grenades had been made. Fould was less reserved than Walewski, 
saying that it was impossible that amicable relations between the 
two countries could be continued if the British Government persisted 
in harbouring men like Mazzini, Ledru Rollin, or Victor Hugo, 
the authors of every plot against the Emperor’s life. It was useless 
to argue with a man in such a state of excitement, so the Ambassador 
merely replied that proofs must be forthcoming before men could 
be condemned. 

Lord Cowley now warned the British Government of a speech 
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expected from the Emperor on this subject, which would probably 
be of a threatening nature. 
On January 16 Lord Clarendon wrote : 


» 


“‘ Of course I was prepared for the indictment against us, 
first because it has been smouldering for a long time and only 
waited for an occasion to burst out, and secondly because I 
think it is perfectly natural. . 

“We are a nuisance to Europe, we have our laws and our 
systems and our policy and our extreme difficulties in making 
the slightest change, but these are internal affairs, and their 
external result is terror and danger to others, and people are 
therefore justified in voting us a pest. JI am extremely sorry 
that the Emperor intends to make such an allusion as you 
announce because it must immeasurably increase our difh- 
culties in any proceedings it may be possible for us to take 
against the refugees—let it once be said or thought that we 
are threatened by a foreign Power and there will be an end 
to any hope of a vote, even if we could propose any measure. 
The Emperor must know that the Government would do 
all in its power, but nothing could be more unwise than to 
throw obstacles in the way of our good-will. Sir R. Mayne 
[our Commissioner of Police] says that as far as he can ascer- 
tain none of the Italian refugees have left London lately— 
Pierri is a name unknown to the police. Let it be remem- 
bered also that a large number of desperate Italians now in 
this country have been deported here by the French Gov- 
ernment, and that when that fact comes to be known it will 
cut the ground from under the Emperor’s feet, for we remon- 
strated against it long ago. If the shell could be sent over 
here we could ascertain whether it was of English manufacture, 
or we could send some one over to examine it. What a 
horribly well-contrived plot it was, and how providential the 


escape has been!” 
‘ 


Both Morny and Troplong had made violent speeches against 
England. Walewski told Lord Cowley that he regretted this, but. 
that although he knew the difficulties of our Government with regard 
to refugees, he could not help being persuaded that if Lord Palmerston 
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were really inclined to obtain powers from the House of Commons 
that would enable his Government to refuse asylum to murderers, 
he could do so. 

“To murderers—yes,” replied Lord Cowley, “but unfortunately 
they do not become so until the crime has been attempted or com- 
mitted. You want us to consider Ledru Rollin and Victor Hugo 
murderers upon your simple declaration, and that is the difficulty 
we have to contend with.” 

The Ambassador asked Walewski whether he had ever heard of 
such a man as Pierri and he was obliged to admit that he had not 
but, he argued, if the chiefs, as he called Ledru Rollin, Victor Hugo 
and Mazzini, were not allowed to reside in England, their subordinates 
would soon disappear. Lord Cowley also asked how it was that 
the French police had been so remiss, and where Pierri had obtained 
his passport, and Walewski confessed that the passport, under a 
false name, had been obtained from the French Consulate in London ! 

Morny’s insolent speech obviously made it difficult for the British 
Government to do anything. 


’ 


“‘ Otherwise,” wrote Lord Cowley, ‘after what has 
taken place, it would surely be possible to obtain powers from 
Parliament, which would enable you to keep such wretches 
as Mazzini away from our shores. It really is a disgrace that 
such a villain should be able to avail himself of our protec- 
tion.” 


The Emperor and Empress had before the attentat consented to 
be present at a ball at the British Embassy on the 25th of the month, 
and Lord Cowley, fearing the possibility of another attempt on the 
Emperor’s life on that occasion, implored H.M. to permit him to 
postpone the ball indefinitely, but he would not hear of it. The 
Ambassador therefore decided to illuminate the street entrance to 
the Embassy which would lead people to think that Their Majesties 
would arrive at that entrance, whereas he intended them to arrive 
through the garden at the back of the house, which would be kept 
a secret except from the Imperial coachman. This man arrived at 
the Embassy for his instructions with his right hand bandaged, having 
been wounded when driving Their Majesties to the Opera on the 
fatal ‘night of the attempt. 

Lord Cowley was grieved to remark an absence of that genuine 
horror which such an event should have inspired. People seemed 
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convinced that another attempt would soon be successful, and to 
think more of their own interests than of the preservation of the 
Emperor’s life, and the Ambassador seriously believed that of all 
those who went that night to the Tuileries, he was the only-one who 
had gone there out of personal attachment to Their Majesties. 


“I may be wrong, but I can see but one feeling predomi- 
nant here, and that is hatred of England. The question of 
the protection of refugees is a mere excuse. People either 
hope to humble us by forcing us to give way, or to brouiller 
us with the Emperor, and it will require careful steering to 
avoid one shoal or the other.” 


On January 18 Lord Cowley wrote: 


“H.M.’s reception at the Tuileries this morning was 
certainly very enthusiastic if you can qualify by the name of 
enthusiasm demonstrations which, had the Emperor been 
assassinated, would have been the same towards whatever 
power might have succeeded him. But one must take 
France as she is—what can be expected in a country that in 
little more than half a century has had six or seven radical 
changes in her system of Government. What feeling of duty, 
attachment to persons, or patriotism can exist in such a state 
of things ... 

““ Nobody can deny that the Emperor is a most extra- 
ordinary man, and that he has raised France to a position in 
Europe which she had long since ceased to occupy.” 


Enquiries instituted by Lord Cowley showed that Pierri had been 
turned out of France in 1852 and sent to England from either Calais 
or Boulogne. 


On January 19 Lord Clarendon wrote : 


“Your letters are most interesting and I need not tell you 
have been read with avidity by the Court and the Cabinet. 
“The excitement against us is of course very disagree- 
able, but I make great allowance for it. A most horrible 
crime has been attempted, scores of people have been killed 
and wounded, France has been on the eve of convulsion, for 
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Heaven only knows what might have happened if the attentat 
had been successful, and the French public think that the 
attempt fully bears out what has long been predicted respect- 
ing the danger to France of the asylum which we are supposed 
to give to conspirators and assassins. This idée fixe super- 
added to the natural hatred of England, has produced an 
explosion as inevitable as when a hard substance meets with 
one of the capsules of that horrible grenade of which you sent 
us a sketch. It is quite natural that you on the spot should 
be offended at the insulting language towards England... . 
The Emperor’s coming to the ball is rather nervous work, 
and yet I don’t think there will be any real danger, for no 
assassin, “ot intending to risk his own life (and that man has 
not. yet appeared), would venture upon an attentat when he 
must be sure that all ordinary precautions will be centupled. 

““T never read a more kind and beautiful letter than the 
Emperor’s to the Queen in answer to hers, saying how much 
he regretted that melancholy thoughts connected with the 
_ attentat should have come to disturb moments so full of 
happiness to a mother’s heart,’ and that although people 
wanted him to resort to rigorous measures, nothing would 
induce him to abandon his system of calmness and moder- 
gon. . . 

“*T am uncommonly glad that you have established that 
Pierri and Co. were forced upon us by France, and you set 
about obtaining the information most ingeniously.... I 
feel the opprobrium which rests upon this country where 
assassins are supposed to be harboured, and I know that 
every reasonable man would desire to eject conspirators, and 
to prevent the concoction of their plots in England, but what 
canwedo?... The law is strong enough as it is to punish 
conspirators if we can get proofs, but I don’t see what law 
can be framed for ascertaining who is an assassin or a con- 
spirator before he has attempted to murder or has been 
detected in conspiracy. Have you ever heard from any 


1 This is a reference to the marriage of the Princess Royal, to Prince 
Frederick William of Prussia, which took place on January 25. 
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reasonable Frenchman a practical suggestion of what we 
might do?” 


Jérome seemed of all Frenchmen to appreciate most our difficulties 
with regard to refugees, and quite admitted that we were in no way 
to blame for what had occurred. During a conversatien with him 
the Ambassador observed that all confidence in the Emperor’s star 
had vanished and that every one was convinced that a dagger would 
end his days. Persigny also recognized the difficulties of the British 
Government, though he at the same time feared that the position 
it had taken up would lead to the end of the alliance. 

Lord Cowley called on Jérome to invite him to the Embassy ball 
and gathered that his wish was that the Emperor should name him 
or Napoleon a sort of alter ego so that there might be some one to 
rally round should any catastrophe occur. 


“The poor little boy, of whom the Emperor speaks so 
feelingly,” wrote Lord Cowley, ‘‘ would of course have no 
chance. By the way, talking of him, I am told that when 
everybody had left the ‘Tuileries on the night of the attentat, 
the Emperor and Empress went to the poor child’s room 
where their firmness forsook them both and they burst into 
tears, the Emperor crying most bitterly.” 


Lord Cowley was very anxious that Mazzini at any rate should 
not be allowed to enter England. 


“You will tell me,” he wrote to Lord Clarendon, ‘“‘ that 
he had nothing to do with the last attempt—still he is a man 
capable of any atrocity as long as he is safe himself. You 
will think me, I am afraid, very impertinent harping on this 
theme, but I am bound to tell you what I think will do good, 
and I cannot conceal my opinion that the man is unworthy 
of our protection and must be thought so by all honest men. 
No doubt his ejection would establish a precedent to be 
guarded against.” 


In reply to this Lord Clarendon wrote : 


“* Pray always make any suggestion that occurs to you and 
never mind insisting often upon the same subject. You are 
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on the spot and must be.a better judge than ourselves of what 
1s necessary, and everybody here respects your opinion. I 
agree with you entirely about Mazzini, and he is unworthy 
of the asylum which he so villainously abuses, but remember 
that we have no more power of sending him away than any- 
one else, and that an Act of Parliament ad hominem would 
not be worth while, even if we could obtain it, which would 
be more than doubtful. Palmerston however is quite of my 
opinion that we must do something to clear ourselves of the 
charge that we knowingly protect assassins and conspirators.” 


On January 22 Lord Cowley had an interview with the Emperor 
and endeavoured to convince him that the Queen’s Government 
were most anxious to do anything to protect him and that they had 
laid the whole question of the refugees before the Law Officers of 
the Crown. 

What the Emperor appeared to fear most was the danger of a 
rupture of the alliance. H.M. evidently wished the Ambassador to 
understand that the pressure brought to bear upon him both within 
and without France to resent our attitude towards him was so great 
that he would not be able long to withstand it.1_ Lord Cowley admitted 
that the excitement against England was not unnatural, but regretted 
that the French Government did nothing to calm it. They had 
allowed the poison to circulate without any attempt to apply an anti- 
dote ; was it fair, he asked, to accuse England of harbouring refugees 
when the greater part of them were sent to England by the French 
authorities themselves? One would think from the language now 
held in France that assassination of the Emperor was ardently hoped 
for in England, and that we literally courted the. presence of those 
who aimed at it. The Emperor replied that the Ambassador’s com- 
plaint would be better founded if H.M. had made the sweeping demand 
for the ejection of all refugees, but he only asked for the expulsion 
of those whom he knew were bent on procuring his death, which 
surely was not an unreasonable demand. It seemed impossible to 
get the Emperor to understand that condemnation without trial was 
so foreign to English feelings that no one could propose it. “ For 


1 To demonstrate the feeling in France at that time, it may be noted that 
the 96th Regiment (a Crimean one) went so far as to present an address to 
Napoleon III requesting to be allowed to be the advance guard of an army 
destined to arracher the Emperor’s enemies from England ! 
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instance,” said Lord Cowley, “ Your Majesty is convinced that 
Ledru Rollin and Victor Hugo are assassins in wish if not in deed, 
but not the slightest proof that such is the case has been brought 
forward.” ‘The Emperor’ s unshakable opinion was that if he named 
an individual as conspiring against him it was the duty of our Govern- 
ment to expel him from British soil forthwith. 

The Emperor also told the Ambassador that an officers had 
taken their decorations of the Bath to the Minister of War, requesting 
that they might be returned to the Queen. 


“¢ All this fine sentiment,”’ wrote Lord Cowley, “ was not 
caused by affection for the Emperor but simply by old feelings 
of hatred towards England, which would have burst out on 
some other occasion if this melancholy one had not presented 
itself.” 


One resolution which the Emperor made at this time appears 
to mark the man more than anything else. The day after the attentat 
he desired that no more precautions should be taken by the police 
for his safety—they had been proved to be useless—and as it annoyed 
him to be followed wherever he went, he insisted on being allowed 
to take his chance. 

Walewski now endeavoured to get up a continental league against 
us, and it was proposed to Prussia to join France and other powers 
in applying pressure to make England change her system respecting 
refugees. Prussia, however, declined to be a party to any such measure. 

According to Walewski, Rudio, one of the conspirators, now 
divulged the whole plan of the conspiracy. His story was that Orsini, 
Pierri, himself and Gomez, had only been agents in this business, 
the real mover being one Bernard—a Frenchman. It was he who 
furnished the money, arms, grenades, etc. They received instruc- 
tions from him as to what to do in Paris, and how and when to strike. 
Walewski desired to know whether, supposing Rudio to be telling 
the truth, Bernard could be claimed under the Extradition Act, or 
whether he could be prosecuted in England. Lord Cowley thought 
that the latter course might be followed. 

Lord Clarendon said that Bernard was being watched by the 
Police. They had already discovered the man who made the grenades 
at Birmingham, a respectable manufacturer who was in the habit 
of making warlike instruments for all parts of the world and had 
no objection to giving information. They had also discovered the 
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name of the person who ordered the grenades—a Mr. Thomas Allsop, 
who went via Belgium to Paris on January 2 with a Foreign Office 
passport, obtained on the recommendation of a solicitor and Navy 
agent. The complicity of this man seemed to be beyond all doubt, 
as his letters had been seized. 

Lord Cowley was directed to send over one of the grenades to 
be shown to the manufacturer at Birmingham, as should it be proved 
to be his work, the evidence against Allsop would be complete. 

From enquiries made in Brussels it appeared that the whole affair 
was planned by what was called ‘‘ La Commune Francaise ” in London, 
the President of which was Félix Pyat, Simon Bernard being the 
Secretary. The Society furnished the funds, Bernard acting as pay- 
master, Rudio was to have £15—“ very little,” Lord Cowley re- 
marked, “to be guillotined for!” Bernard brought the grenades 
to Brussels in December and deposited them with one, Georgi, who 
kept a café, with directions to keep them till called for. Both Orsini 
and Pierri called with letters and received the grenades, which had 
been actually seen by the French Customs House Officers as they 
passed into France; but they had been taken to pieces and were 
represented to be part of some machinery for making gas. 

Orsini arrived in Brussels on November 29 with a passport in 
the name of Sir Thomas Allsop. He called himself Allsop while 
in Brussels and received letters under that name. In Paris also he 
went under the name of Allsop, though both in Brussels and Paris 
people seemed to have known him to be an Italian by his accent. 

Meanwhile the ball which Lord Cowley gave at the Embassy on 
the 26th, and which he had tried in vain to postpone, was a great 
success. 


“The police regulations,” he wrote, ‘‘ beat anything you 
ever heard of. I left it entirely to them and certainly they 
profited largely by the liberty I gave them; however, any- 
thing was better than a catastrophe. The Marshals and 
some General Officers came, otherwise the army sent ex- 
cuses. Troplong and Morny were both there. The Em- 
peror and Empress seemed very much amused, and were in 
high good humour.” 


Lord Clarendon said that the French police were wrong in thinking 
that Orsini and Allsop were one and the same person, because among 
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Orsini’s papers a note from “‘ Tommy Duncombe ” was found addressed 
to Allsop appointing a time for seeing him and Orsini together. 


“‘T don’t send over this note because first I don’t want 
unnecessarily to compromise Duncombe, who may have 
known nothing of the designs of Orsini, and, sécondly, if 
Duncombe was to blackguard the police in the House of 
Commons for their arbitrary proceedings, we should tell him 
we knew of his intimacy with the chief criminal.... | 
find that the passport was given at this Office on January 2, 
1857, to Mr. Thomas Allsop.” 


The manufacturer at Birmingham recognized the grenade. Three 
large and three small ones had been made. 

Allsop’s passport had been given in 1851 on the recommendation 
of a banker. He was a stockbroker at that time but failed and retired 
to Boulogne. The bankers furnished an old letter of his which was 
in the same handwriting as that of Allsop who ordered the grenades. 

On February 4 Lord Derby made an excellent speech about the 
attentat. Lord Clarendon rejoiced that it came from him rather 
than from the Government as it pledged his whole party. 


“This comes,” wrote Lord Clarendon, “ of a little 
civility and a little confidence. I have kept him au courant 
of what was passing in France. ... I called upon him 
yesterday by appointment at my own request, to show him 
the draft of the bill. We talked it over together like two 
colleagues. He entirely concurred, but said he was sure he 
could not go one inch further.” 


There were so many elements of mischief at work and so many 
people in both countries determined to make trouble, that Lord 
Clarendon entertained but little hope of regaining friendly relations 
with France. It would be possible, he thought, if the Emperor 
was animated by the same sentiments as the English Government, 
but he had too many people suggesting the dynastic advantages of 
breaking with England. These were unfortunately able to point 
every day to some fresh personal attack on him in our newspapers, 
his former life affording many weapons for such a purpose. “‘ To-day 
they publish that the Emperor sought out the man to whom his uncle 
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left a legacy if he murdered the Duke of Wellington, and that he paid 
it to him with interest.” 

_ The utmost activity was now being pursued by our Government 
to obtain evidence against the conspirators, and Lord Clarendon 
was sure that if the attempt had been made against the Queen instead 
of against the Emperor, more activity and bona fide zeal could not 
have been displayed. 

The man Bernard was arrested and held for trial. 

At one of his interrogatories Orsini said that the plan of assassina- 
ting the Emperor was first considered about six months previously, 
the object was a revolution in Italy which could only be attained 
by a revolution in France. He declared that the fulminating powder 
was made in England, that he brought it to France in a moist con- 
dition, and gave a curious account of how he restored it to its original 
force by spreading it before the fire in his own room, with a watch 
in one hand and a thermometer in the other, knowing that a spark 
from the fire or a degree too much heat would at once blow him and 
the house to pieces. 

On February 25 Orsini and his co-conspirators were tried in 
Paris, and three of them, Orsini, Pierri and Rudio, were condemned 
to death. From the Mazas Prison Orsini wrote a letter to the Emperor 
appealing to H.M. to prevent Germany from supporting Austria 
against the deliverance of Italy from her yoke. “I implore your 
Majesty,” he wrote, “to restore to my country the independence 
which she lost in 1849 greatly owing to the action of France.” 

Lord Cowley attended the Orsini trials, partly from curiosity, 
and partly in the hope that his presence would prevent any unseemly 
allusion to England from Judge or Counsel. His curiosity was satis- 
fied, but his presence did not prevent Chaix d’Est Ange from making 
observations on our laws which, fortunately, did not read amiss, but 
were spoken with such various intonations as rendered them offensively 
impertinent. Jules Favre’s speech in defence of Orsini was brilliant 
—‘ very theatrical and very méchant,” as one of Lord Cowley’s neigh- 
bours observed. 

On February 20 the Government were defeated on the Con- 
spiracy Bill and Lord Palmerston and his Cabinet at once re- 
signed. 

When informing Lord Cowley of the appointment of Lord Malmes- 
bury as his successor Lord Clarendon said he was glad, in the first place 
because he was a gentleman with some experience in the business, 
and especially because, had he not been appointed, 
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“the public service and national decorum would be in 
danger from the advent of that adventurer Dizzy to the 
direction of our foreign relations. . . . Derby should_not be - 
driven to dissolve, for he can only go to the country upon the 
British lion cry, which being interpreted means war with 
France.” ‘ 


Lord Cowley was in doubt as to whether he should resign or 
not, with regard to which Lord Clarendon wrote : 


“* As I believe that your remaining is most essential, if not 
a sine qua non condition for the maintenance of friendly 
relations between the two countries, and as I look upon that 
as the all-important question for England, I need not say that 
I should hear with genuine pleasure that you did not think 
it necessary to quit your post.” 


On February 26 Lord Palmerston’s Government gave up the 
seals of office. 

The following are extracts from a good-bye letter addressed by 
Lord Cowley to his former chief, Lord Clarendon : 


“You cannot, I think, doubt that I had resolved on. re- 
signing and was merely waiting for the official announcement 
of your successor being installed to request to be replaced. 
The only persons aware of my intentions were Francis Baring 
and Fould, the Emperor having sent the latter to me to beg 
me to remain. That would have had no effect upon me. 
Even when my brother hinted to me the Queen’s wishes on 
the subject, I could not make up my mind to do what I 
thought positively wrong. When therefore I got Malmes- 
bury’s letter telling me how much he rejoiced to find an old 
friend at Paris, and expressing the hope that I would continue 
to give him the same assistance I had done in 1852, I found 
myself in a very disagreeable dilemma. I could not forget 
that I had been kept in possession of this Embassy at that 
time, although Derby was hard pushed by Stratford to 
displace me, and I asked myself whether something was not 
due by me in return at the present time. I therefore wrote 
to Malmesbury saying that a ordinary circumstances I 
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should have thought it a-proper return for the kindness and 
consideration I received in 1852, were I to remain silent 
until I knew the wishes of the new Government, but that 
seeing that the late Government had retired on the question 
intimately connected with the relations of England with this 
country I thought that I should not be acting consistently 
were I not to retire with them, but I was a public servant, and 
if, after being informed what my intentions had been, Mal- 
mesbury still wished me to remain here, I would no longer 

object. I yesterday received his answer that he did wish me 
to remain, so there the matter ends. 

“For myself I am quite miserable. After the intimate 
correspondence of the last five years with you, it seems to me 
like treachery to you, to Malmesbury and to myself, to con- 
tinue with him the same disburdening of all my sentiments 
in regard to political matters connected with this country. 
Of course delicacy now forbids my saying one word to you 
upon the grave matters at issue... . 

“In bidding adieu, I must again and again thank you for 
your unvaried kindness and consideration for me which, I 
assure you, will never be effaced from my recollection.” 


About this time there appeared in The Times a letter from Mazzini 
openly defending Orsini, and designating the Emperor as a tyrant, 
and Lord Cowley asked Lord Malmesbury whether this was not 
an indictable offence. He had a strong conviction that had our laws 
been properly enforced much of the ill-humour existing in France 
might have been prevented. 

On March 3 Lord Cowley wrote : 


“‘ Fancy the Emperor telling me yesterday that he felt the 
greatest sympathy for Orsini. I should not be surprised if 
he pardoned him. The Empress is upon her knees to him 
to do so. H.M. has evidently been impressed by Orsini’s 
letter read at the trial in which it was said that the fate of 
Italy was in H.M.’s hands. There never was a man more 
easily caught by flattery of this kind.” 


On the following day the Emperor said to Lord Cowley that there 
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was a question which he desired to put to him not as British Ambassa- 
dor, but as a friend. Did he think it possible for him to commute 
the sentence of death on Orsini? H.M. added that he could not 
help feeling every sympathy for him, and that it would bea great 
happiness to him if Orsini were not executed. 


b) 


“You may imagine,’ wrote Lord Cowley, ‘“‘ my dismay 
at such a question. I told him, however, what I believe 
to be the truth, that any weakness about Orsini would have 
the very worst effect. . . . Ido not know what course H.M. 
will take, but as I told you yesterday he is regularly bitten 
by this miscreant.” 


Lord Cowley asked the Emperor why he did not have the law 
altered which rendered the Imperial signature necessary to a death 
warrant, and he replied that it was in consequence of the First Con- 
sul’s signature not being necessary that the Duc d’Enghien had met 
his death ! 

The Empress was doing herself a great deal of harm by the interest 
she showed in Orsini’s fate. People went so far as to say that she 
knew him before her marriage ! 

On March 13 Pierri and Orsini were executed, Rudio having 
been reprieved. On the same day Lord Cowley reported that Orsini, 
in order to save his own life, had offered to become a French spy 
and to betray the secrets of all his friends. He asked to be allowed 
to go back to England where, he said, he could be of immense use 
to the Emperor. 


“T am afraid that H.M. was a little bitten with the idea. 
The Prefect of Police certainly was, and urged his pardon. 
Happily, better counsels prevailed, and the wretch met with 
his deserts this morning. Think of a man with an educated 
mind singing the ‘ Marseillaise’’ on the scaffold ! ” 


The day before the executions the Emperor sent for Lord Cowley 
and again asked his opinion as to the possibility of commuting the 
death sentence in the case of Orsini. Lord Cowley replied, that 
had H.M. been the only sufferer from the attentat, he could of course 
have done as he pleased in the matter, but considering that so many 
lives had been lost in the attempt on his life, he could not advise 
any interference with the course of the law. 
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Persigny, the French Ambassador in London, was violently an 
tagonistic to the Government in power, and resigned. In respect 
to his probable successor Lord Malmesbury wrote : 


“Whoever may come I shall carry on the important 
business through you and headquarters. As long as you are 
at Paris 1 don’t much care who comes here.” 


Marshal Pélissier, who had been made Duc de Malakoff at the 
conclusion of the Crimean War, succeeded Persigny as Ambassador 
in London. Lord Cowley highly approved of this appointment, 
considering it a sincere homage to the Alliance, and it also assured 
that there would no longer be any chance of the Emperor being left 
in the dark by a Walewski intrigue. Pélissier was honesty itself 
and of sound good sense and had on all occasions emphasized his 
admiration of the British army and the gallant men whom he knew 
in the Crimea. The Marshal was quite enchanted at the appointment. 
Curiously enough, Lord Cowley had often asked him why he did 
not go over to England to visit some of his old comrades in arms, 
and he always replied, ‘‘ Faites-mot Ambassadeur, et jirat.” 


*“ Pray tell the Queen,” wrote the Ambassador, “ that it 
is impossible to doubt the sincerity of the compliment, or the 
proof which this nomination gives of the value which the 
Emperor, in spite of his momentary vagaries, places on the 
English Alliance. There could not be a greater reparation 
for the offence given by the military addresses than in sending 
the greatest man in the Army to maintain friendly relations.” 


Lord Cowley also wrote : 


“‘ Tf Pélissier goes to London, he will make love to every 
woman he comes across—the Queen included. He will 
squeeze H.M.’s hand, if she gives him the opportunity, kiss 
all the Royal children, and make serious havoc among the 
Maids of Honour, but all this is done with so much bonhomie 
that nobody-is offended. He has been a little spoiled by the 
Empress, poor soul, who looks to him to protect her poor 
boy. 

‘« Pélissier told the Emperor that there were two things he 
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could not do, speak English or tell a lie, and that if one or 
the other was necessary for his Ambassador in London, he 
was not the man for the place.” 
g 

Our Foreign Secretary never saw the Queen more pleased, not 
only at the choice of so distinguished a person as ‘the Duc de 
Malakoff, but also at the remarkable delicacy which prompted the 
Emperor to select one whose name was so familiar and popular in 
England. She begged Lord Malmesbury not to lose a moment in 
replying to Lord Cowley’s telegram how much she felt the com- 
pliment just paid her. 


“T need not tell you that personally I rejoice at the 
choice. What I wish for is a man to whom I can give my 
opinions as frankly as I would express them to the Emperor 
himself and who is certain to let H.M. know what I say and 
think.” 


Writing some days after the executions, Lord Cowley expressed 
his surprise at finding how deeply the Emperor and Empress deplored 
them. ‘I believe,” he wrote, “‘ there never was a greater villain than 
Orsini.” He told the police, evidently with an intention of saving 
himself, that there were a number of English bent on taking the Em- 
peror’s life. He was ignorant of their names, but would be able to 
point them out if released. Among them was a correspondent of the 
Illustrated London News. Lord Cowley asked the Emperor how it 
was possible to believe such absurd stories from such a man. 

On April 17 Bernard was found not guilty at the Old Bailey of 
conspiracy against the Emperor’s life.t Lord Malmesbury wrote to 
Lord Cowley as follows : 


“This acquittal of Bernard is a very painful affair ; there 
was cheering and every sort of rascally demonstration dis- 
graceful to our country.” 


The following letter from the Empress to Lord Cowley (trans- 
lated) deals with the same subject : 


1 He was actually charged as accessory to the murder of an English 
bystander, one of the many victims of the outrage, 
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VF April 18, 1858. 
My pDeaR Lorp Cow ey, 

My first thought yesterday on receiving the telegram 
announcing Bernard’s acquittal was to write to you; a 
scruple which you may consider exaggerated restrained me— 
your position and mine are too delicate to allow of impulses. 
In writing to you to-day I intend no interference in matters 
outside my province ; but I find it necessary to my peace of 
mind. In these days the moral sense is so strangely inter- 
preted, and good and evil are so confused, that I am won- 
dering whether I am making a mistake. You know better 
than anyone else how great is my personal affection for 
England (I leave politics alone) ; I admire the English powers 
of reasoning, the proverbial common sense which allows your 
people to be free in every way, for they can weigh things 
dispassionately, and thus justice can be done. There is one 
thing to be feared even more than tyranny, and I must tell 
you what it is that so revolts me ; not the ridiculous rumours 
in your newspapers, not the spiteful attacks on the Emperor, 
not the daily fear of seeing my husband and my son struck 
down in my arms by an assassin—judge and executioner in 
one—no, my trust in God is too great for that: all these 
things failed to produce upon me the effect made by the 
acquittal of Bernard. This, I must confess, has filled me 
with indescribable stupefaction. Here we have two men— 
the one a murderer (as you in your inmost heart must know 
him to be) accused by the Public Prosecutor, the other, the 
Emperor, charged by Bernard’s Advocate as being morally 
responsible for the crime. ‘The former was acquitted ; what 
can I say, I the wife of the latter? Was it to defend the weak 
against the mighty, was it to save the liberty of the whole 
civilized world, that a presumably impartial jury deemed it 
necessary to satisfy a frenziedly applauding mob with a 
verdict which can only teach that “ killing is no murder”? 
You have an honourable soul; I am sure it is revolted by 
such an action. You must not think that I desire the death 
of any man ; I pleaded for Orsini in the face of public opinion, 
- so hateful do I find bloodshed ; what I regret is that moral 
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sanction should have been given to such an act—I say this 
as a wife and mother, for I see the tranquillity of my life 
destroyed. The assassins are now strong, sanctioned as they 
are by England ; as for me, the verdict makes me weaker than, 
perhaps, it should. Since Bernard’s acquittal these men 
have your moral support; they are free at this moment to 
plot against us ; you have given them the right to do so, any 
new law you could make would be futile. That is all I have 
to say. I may be wrong to write to you like this, but I feel 
as though I am stifling. I leave to others the language of 
diplomacy, I can only pour out my feelings, not to the English 
Ambassador, but to an esteemed friend who will excuse the 
warmth of my letter. 
Believe me yours in all friendliness, 
EUGENIE. 


After the acquittal of Bernard and the decision not to attempt 
a second prosecution, Walewski asked Lord Cowley whether it would 
not be possible to induce Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli to take an 
early opportunity of declaring their friendly sentiments to France 
in both Houses of Parliament. At the same time he said that he 
had never seen the Emperor in so great a state of irritation as he was 
at the result of Bernard’s trial. 

Lord Cowley reported that Walewski’s tone had been frank and 
friendly. 


“T told him,” he wrote, “ that all the prudence and abne- 
gation of the two Governments would be wanted to counter- 
act the inflammatory tendencies of the two nations, and in 
this he quite agreed and promised all the assistance he could 
give.” 


The very words quoted above—those of the French Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and of the British Ambassador—in 1858, when 
there was intense ill-feeling on both sides of the Channel, might 
well have been used by their respective successors in the summer 
of 1923, when the. ill-feeling was just as acute though owing to a 
different cause. 

On the first occasion, the Orsini attempt on the Emperor’s life 
had led all Frenchmen to believe that the British Government ignored, 
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if it did not encourage, conspiracies against their Sovereign, whereas 
in 1923 the disagreement arose from the independent action taken 
by France with regard to the occupation of the Ruhr in spite of the 
protest of the British Government. It will be noticed that not- 
withstanding the imminent danger of a rupture on both occasions, 
the Governments were equally aware of the importance of main- 
taining the alliance and equally desirous of doing so. 

Numerous private letters had been received both by Lord Derby and 
Lord Palmerston to the effect that the feeling in France was so acute 
against England, that naval and military preparations were being 
made in France—indeed that an invasion of England was contem- 
plated. With regard to these letters Lord Cowley thought that too 
much importance should not be attached to them. Many Englishmen 
visiting Paris had friends and acquaintances among the Emperor’s 
enemies whose constant cry was that the Emperor was betraying us, 
that his dominating idea was the invasion of England and that we 
should find all this out too late to our cost. 

Lord Cowley wrote: 


“While I do not consider that you have any just cause 
for alarm or even uneasiness at the present moment, I would 
not have you go to sleep. The Emperor often acts upon 
sudden impulses and there is no knowing where those im- 
pulses may lead him... . 

“One word about the feeling in France. My belief is 
that the French think and care very little about England. 
That there is a latent antipathy to us (perhaps I should better 
describe the feeling as an habitual jealousy of us) is very 
true—+that the French are delighted when anything untoward 
happens to us is equally true—that a momentary war-cry 
might be got up, I do not deny—but where would the funds 
be the next day and what Frenchman now-a-days thinks of 
anything but putting money into his pocket ?_ If the Emperor 
really meditates anything against England, he must be insane, 
or he must feel that he is playing his last card. Neither one 
nor the other is the case yet, whatever may happen by and 
by.” 


On the same date Lord Cowley wrote to Lord Malmesbury : 
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“There is nothing so difficult to deal with as a jealous 
man, and as to getting Walewski away for a few hours 
from Fontainebleau, leaving Madame behind him, is out 
of the question, except for the Conference which he. cannot 
avoid.” 


During the summer, there were many complaints, said Lord Cowley, 
of the way in which Walewski neglected his office. “ ‘The Emperor 
has been spoken’ to upon the subject, but Madame being all-powerful 
at the moment, no redress is to be obtained there.” 

Writing from Germany, in August, Lord Malmesbury informed 
Lord Cowley that the politicians of that country believed that should 
Napoleon break out it would be against us. 


“T never doubted his wish to keep well with us but I 
somehow feel those presentiments which people are said to 
have before a storm. I was not satisfied with his conversa- 
tion or manner at Cherbourg, and still less with the Empress’s. 
Both were very sore about refugees and the Press.” 


Lord Palmerston, however, was in Paris some time later and after an 
interview with the Emperor told Lord Cowley that H.M.’s language with 
regard to England was excellent, and that there was apparently no danger 
in his policy with respect to us. ‘Three things struck Lord Palmerston 
particularly. First, the fact that the Emperor said that the whole 
system of naval warfare had changed and that the French would 
build no more large ships. Secondly, H.M. was very inquisitive 
as to what England would do if France and Austria were to come 
to blows in Italy. Lord Palmerston had replied that everything 
would of course depend on the cause of the quarrel. Thirdly, the 
Emperor manifested great disgust for Russia, a country which would 
require watching, though she was crippled for many years to come. 

Towards the end of October the English police reported that a 
new plot to assassinate the Emperor was being planned, and that 
an Italian had come forward with the proposal to communicate to 
the French police the names of the conspirators and where their 
bombs were concealed. He asked for no money beforehand and 
was quite ready to go to Paris, in custody if desired. The reward 
he asked for, should his information prove correct, was £1,000 and 
a passport to South America. 
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Walewski informed our Ambassador that he had received in- 
telligence from London with regard to a meeting of French refugees 
which had taken place there, and at which the murder of the Empress 
and Prince Imperial had been put to the vote and carried. Bernard 
was present at the meeting. The French Minister did not expect 
Lord Cowley to believe this off-hand, but asked him to cause enquiries 
to be made of the English detectives who were said also to have been 
present, 

On October 22 the Italian who was ready to give evidence against 
his co-conspirators was received by Malakoff who, having recognized 
him as a waiter at a café in Algiers, gave him a most friendly recep- 
tion. The French Ambassador engaged that if his information proved 
to be true he would be given a passport for himself and one of his 
co-conspirators, his cousin, and hinted that the Emperor would give 
him more than £1,000, and that if anything happened to him, his 
mother and sister at Turin would be provided for. 

The English police denied that at any meeting of the refugees 
the assassination of the Empress and Prince Imperial had been sug- 
gested. They however emphasized the fact that the assassination of 
the Emperor himself was ever in their minds. 

Owing to some indiscretion on the part of the Paris police, the 
conspirators had been alarmed and those in France were returning 
to England as fast as they could. In these circumstances the Italian 
who had been ready to give information refused now to do so. 

The French police agents in England evidently thought that 
they had discovered an infernal machine, for Lord Malmesbury 
wrote : 


““ We have been to see the infernal machine which is 
openly shown at the shop, not as an ‘ infernal machine ’ but 
as a twenty barrelled gun upon wheels, the most harmless 
and useless thing you ever saw. ‘The best of the story is that 
as the showman is Palmerston’s bootmaker, he has been one 
of the first to examine it. It would do for firing into a flock 
of ducks providing the ducks, the machine and the shooter 
were all d’accord—what damned fools the French police here 
must be.” 


In a conversation with Lord Cowley at Compiégne in November, 
the Emperor showed his bitter antagonism to Austria who, he said, 
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was arming and constructing works on some of the lakes, so that Sar- 
dinia had taken the alarm and was arming also. The consequence 
of this was that there was great excitement throughout Italy, all of 
which he laid at the door of Austria. He then gave vent to his hatred 
of that Power. Lord Cowley observed that allowance should be 
made for the extreme difficulties of governing an Empire composed 
of so many heterogeneous materials. In one province the- nobles 
were opposed to the Government, in another the peasantry, and in 
the third it was the middle classes. Different measures would be 
required to meet each case. The task of governing was therefore 
infinitely more difficult than in a country where one law could be 
applied for all. 

Lord Cowley trusted that the Emperor would never be persuaded 
to take so mad a step as to go to war with Austria. At the commence- 
ment of his reign he had allayed the suspicions of Europe by the 
frankness with which he had accepted the state of Europe as defined 
by the Treaties of 1815—should this prudence desert him and should 
he desire to disturb those treaties he would certainly lose the high 
position which he had attained. 

In Lord Cowley’s opinion there was something working in the 
Emperor’s mind, and although he did not anticipate any immediate 
danger, he considered that with H.M. egged on by the Palais Royal 
on one side and by Cavour on the other, there was no knowing what 
he might do. Lord Cowley had no longer that confidence in 
the Emperor’s prudence and judgment which he formerly enter- 
tained. 

Coming home from shooting on December 16, the Emperor told 
Lord Cowley that a letter had been intercepted from Mazzini to an 
Italian in Paris, desiring him to go to a house in the Rue Retiro where 
lived an English lady who would tell him what to do. The police 
found that this house was inhabited by a set of foreigners of very 
bad appearance. About the same time an Italian who had been 
observed hovering constantly about the Tuileries was arrested and 
his lodging being searched, a revolver was found sewn up in his mat- 
tress. The maker of the revolver stated that he had sold it to the 
maid of an English lady living in the Rue Retiro, and this lady was 
found to be Mrs. Milner Gibson. As soon as questions were asked 
about the revolver she left Paris precipitately for England. 


“This,” wrote Lord Cowley, “‘is the Emperor’s story. 
I recollect that there was a strong suspicion in London (I 
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think Clarendon was my. informant) that Milner Gibson was 
very intimate with some of the refugees, and if I am not 
mistaken with Orsini. If this is the case the present story 
looks very fishy.” 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 
Napoleon III and Italy. 1859 


HE Emperor Louis Napoleon’s romantic ideas with regard 
to the freedom of Italy from Austrian and Papal supremacy 


threatened the peace of Europe at the commencement of 
1859. 

As early as 1831, he became involved in the revolutionary upheaval 
in Central Italy, and from that time forward appears to have had 
one all-absorbing object in life—that of freeing Italy “ from the Alps 
to the Adriatic.”” This idea took more definite shape in the summer 
of 1858 when Louis Napoleon invited Cavour to pay him a secret 
visit at Plombiéres. So well was the secret kept that one day on 
his return from a drive with Cavour the Emperor was handed a tele- 
gram from his Foreign Minister, announcing the fact that Cavour 
was in France! 

In the light of subsequent events it is easy to see that Cavour 
during his sojourn at Plombiéres succeeded in acquiring a great influ- 
ence over his Imperial host. 

Cavour was born at Turin in 1810 and at first embraced a military 
career. Later, having left the army, he studied interior economy, 
both in England and France. ‘The union of all Italian States under 
one constitutional King then became the prevailing purpose of his 
political activity. Wishing to ingratiate himself with the Western 
Powers in order to enlist their sympathies, he persuaded his King to - 
send a small contingent of troops to support them in the Crimea 
during their war with Russia. 

That Cavour was a thorough patriot cannot be doubted, though 
the means he adopted to obtain his ends were anything but scrupulous. 
The opinions of different British statesmen concerning this Italian 
Minister varied a great deal, as will be seen in the following 
pages. 

Three points appear to have been agreed upon at the Conference 
at Plombiéres—united action against Austria, the cession to France 
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of Savoy after the war, and the marriage of Plon-Plon to the hapless 
daughter of Victor Emmanuel. After this meeting, events moved 
swiftly, 

It was the custom in Paris when the diplomatic body waited upon 
the Emperor on the occasion of the New Year, that H.M. should 
say a word or two to each of the foreign representatives individually. 
When on January 1 of this year the Emperor approached the Austrian 
Ambassador he said with some severity of tone that although the 
relations between the two Empires were not such as he could desire, 
he begged him to assure the Emperor of Austria that his personal 
feelings towards H.M. remained unaltered. This somewhat unusual 
and curt remark created quite a sensation in the political world. 

Walewski subsequently told our Ambassador that the Emperor 
had assured him that when he addressed the Austrian representative 
on that occasion, he had no other intention than that his word should 
not be in contradiction to his feelings, that is, that the Emperor of 
Austria should not suppose that in sending H.M. the ordinary com- 
pliments of the season it implied his satisfaction with the state of 
the relations then existing between the two countries. 

Baron Hiibner, the Austrian Ambassador, acting evidently under 
instructions, subsequently stated publicly that if the rumours then 
existing of serious misunderstandings between France and Austria 
with regard to Italy were to cause trouble in any of the smaller Italian 
States, and that the latter were to call for Austrian assistance, that 
assistance would be at once given. 

Lord John Russell was at this time known to be very pro-Italian. 
Indeed, the French Foreign Minister told Lord Cowley that he knew 
that Lord John was carrying on a considerable correspondence with 
some of the Italian patriots both in France and Italy. Attempts were 
continually being made by members of the French War Party to 
drive the Emperor into war by impressing him with the idea that 
-the only thing which would prevent further attempts on his life would 
be the hope that he would do something for Italian liberty. Whether 
these threats had any serious effect on him, supported as they were 
by references to the Orsini plot, certain it is that he now made up 
his mind that the Italian question could no longer be neglected. 

Lord Malmesbury having hinted to the French representative in 
London that it was the intention of the British Government to support 
Austria against France in the event of war between the two countries 
and this apparent threat having given great offence to the French 
Government, Lord Cowley deemed it his duty to tell Lord Malmes- 
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bury that he was sure that it was possible to tell France almost any- 
thing without giving offence, 


“ provided we go gingerly to work. Your object mist be to 
have sufficient influence to guide France and prevent her 
from getting herself and others into scrapes, but this influence 
will never be obtained without the application of a little 
soft salder. | 

“IT am sure you will excuse the freedom with which I 
write, my only object being that Her Majesty’s Government 
should be listened to in this country as its best friend.” 


Our Ambassador now asked Walewski to tell him frankly whether 
he apprehended war, and he replied, shaking his head: “ C'est trés 
grave.” There were two men, he said, who were determined to 
bring about a collision—Prince Napoleon and Cavour. 

On January 3 Lord Malmesbury received a most secret despatch 
from Lord Bloomfield, our representative at Berlin, asking him on 
the part of the Prussian Government what England would do if Austria 
and France went to war. Lord Malmesbury replied that Her Majesty’s 
Government saw no reason to anticipate an immediate rupture. .. . 
It was, however, to be feared that, in the event of disturbances in 
Central Italy, Austria might send troops to suppress them. This 
would furnish a casus belli to Cavour, who was doubtless most anxious 
to avail himself of any excuse for employing an army much too large 
for the resources of Piedmont, hoping that the cost would be here- 
after compensated by gaining additional territory from Austria. In 
such an eventuality the Emperor Napoleon . . . would probably side 
with Piedmont. 

Lord Malmesbury concluded by saying that should such a catas- 
trophe occur Her Majesty’s Government would preserve strict 
neutrality as long as possible, but that if Austria were to place herself 
in the wrong by armed intervention with other Italian States than 
her own, public sympathy in England would be on the side of Italy. 

England, however, would be ready, if Austria and France desired 
it, to join them in an endeavour to ameliorate the state of Central 
Italy and even to consider a redistribution of the Central territory 
if there were any hope of improving the condition of the people without 
weakening the spiritual authority of the Pope. 

In communicating the above to Lord Cowley, Lord Malmesbury 
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wrote: “ This is so secret that the Prince Consort has begged me 
to keep it out of the office.” 

The secret of the engagement between Prince Napoleon and 
the Sardinian Princess was well kept for a time, but when at last 
it was announced on January 11, it gave rise to general alarm, as no 
one could believe that the King of Sardinia would give his daughter 
to a man of such notoriously foul character, without some very import- 
ant equivalent. 


Knowing that Lord Palmerston was not over guarded in his lan- 
guage on occasions, and fearing that he might say something in the 
coming debates in our Parliament which would render the relations 
between France and England more strained than they already were, 
Lord Cowley wrote to Lord Malmesbury : 


“You must not mind my saying, for my duty to you 
compels me to it, that the line that Palmerston may take will 
in all likelihood turn the scale. Would you like me to write 
to him, or would you mind my doing so, to conjure him to 
be careful?” 


As Lord Malmesbury saw no objection to Lord Cowley’s writing, 
he did so in the following letter, which is quoted in full as it gives a 
general idea of the European situation at that time: 


ParIs, 
January 25, 1859. 
My pesAR LORD PALMERSTON, 

You have invariably treated me with so much considerate 
kindness, that I venture to address myself to you at a mo- 
ment when I think that although out of office, you may render 
a great public service. In common with all the world you 
have been a witness of the panic which has pervaded and still 
pervades in a lesser degree all ranks of society in and out 
of France, lest a war, arising out of rival pretensions in Italy, 
should be kindled between France and Austria. To be as 
brief as possible, I will merely say here that I fear the Emperor 
has again indulged towards Sardinia in some of those half 
promises which have already given so much trouble in other 
questions—that Cavour has made political capital of H.M.’s 
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incautious declarations, and that H.M. finds himself, as it 
were, on the verge of war, without exactly knowing how he 
has been brought into that dilemma. The panic, however, 
which this state of things has created has shown H.M. that his 
country is not disposed to go to war, and he accordingly 
hesitates what to do. Much will depend on ‘Austria not 
making a casus belli by some of those indiscreet proceedings 
in which she has been too prone to indulge lately. The 
Sardinian marriage is another item in the scale of events 
which may turn the balance on the side of war, and a great 
deal, I am inclined to think, is contingent on the tone of the 
Debates on this matter in Parliament. 

From many circumstances which have come to my 
knowledge, I feel certain that the Emperor looks very much 
to the opinions which you may express, and although I do 
not presume to say a word to influence those opinions, it may 
not be without interest to you to know how matters stand 
here. 

If our Parliament takes the line of justifying the ejection 
of Austria from Italy, the probability is that we shall have 
war in the Spring. If on the other hand a determination is 
shown to stick to existing treaties, under which the peace of 
the world has been maintained for nearly half a century, I 
shall not fear the results of the present crisis. ‘The internal 
state of Italy is indeed deplorable, but will war ameliorate it, 
is the question I cannot help asking myself. 

Russia and Austria are driving the Emperor on, the former 
very craftily, the latter more openly. I wish that I could 
believe that Sardinia had as much the real good of Italy at 
heart as she certainly has her own aggrandizement. 

(Signed) CowLey. 


In reply Lord Palmerston wrote that he had no doubt that the 
general tone of whatever would be said in the Commons would be 
in accordance with what Lord Cowley recommended, and went on: 


““ My own opinion is that the retirement of Austria from 
Italy would be an unmixed good, but would be too dearly 
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bought by the calamities and dangers of such a war as would 
be necessary for its accomplishment. ... I wish Austria 
out of Italy but should lament her being weakened north of 
the Alps. If she were dismembered, France and Russia 
would shake hands across Germany and the independence of 
Europe would be gone. But France and Austria ought to 
evacuate the Roman States, and leave the Pope to settle 
matters with his own subjects.” 


Lord Malmesbury’s indignation at so small a country as Sardinia 
daring to threaten the peace of Europe knew no bounds, as will be 
seen from the following extract of a letter to Lord Cowley : 


“France having always been a curse to Europe, we look 
upon it as the will of God, and resign ourselves to the tor- 
ment, but I can muster no patience towards that little con- 
ceited, mischievous State now called ‘ Sardinia ’"—a modern 
alias. ‘That Europe should be deluged with blood for the 
personal ambition of an Italian attorney and a tambour major, 
like Cavour and his master, is intolerable.” 


With regard to the approaching marriage of Prince Napoleon to 
the daughter of the King of Sardinia, Lord Cowley reported that the 
Prince had been very ill received by the people at Turin whither 
he had gone to see his fiancée, and that the poor Princess could 
not bear the marriage. Lord Cowley thought that the King and 
Cavour, fearing that if the Prince went away in such circumstances 
the Princess would refuse to marry him, had hurried her into this 
early and on that account indecent marriage. One report said that 
His Imperial Highness had been hissed in the streets—another that 
not more than thirty ladies went to Cavour’s ball given in the 
Prince’s honour. In the meantime, jokes of all sorts were flying 
about Paris—such as “La France s’allie la Sardaigne,” and the 
King of Sardinia is stated to have said, “ L’alliance me console de la 
mésalliance.”’ 

Prince Napoleon’s entry into Paris with his bride took place on 
February 3. The people were apathetic—not a cheer, not a wave 
of a handkerchief. Lord Cowley said that he had never witnessed 
such a scene, and that if public opinion could be judged by the silence 
and apathy displayed, the marriage was anything but agreeable to 
the Parisians! He added that the Princess was considered very plain. 
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Two days afterwards a great dinner followed by dramatic per- 
formances was given at the Tuileries in order to introduce the Corps 
Diplomatique and other authorities to the Princess. 


“ The Bride,” wrote Lord Cowley, “ looks a mere child, 
but conducts herself with wonderful aplomb. She did not 
seem in the least embarrassed, and spoke a few words to the 
Nuncio and each of the Ambassadors with much affability. 
She has a very Austrian face and reminds me of what I 
recollect of Marie Louise. The Empress and Princess 
Mathilde speak very favourably of her—but when one sees 
this child sacrificed, for it is nothing else, to the ambition of 
her father and Cavour, what can one think of such men? 
It is positively horrible to see that poor little frail creature 
by the side of that brute (I can call him nothing else) to whom 
she has been immolated. For my part I cannot and have 
not congratulated anyone on the event. 

“The Banquet last night was magnificent—I have seldom 
seen a finer sight. ‘There was a chorus placed in the gallery 
who sang during the whole time whether from accident or 
design the most revolutionary choruses from William Telland 
Masaniello. . . . No two pieces could have been so unfor- 
tunately chosen as the plays which followed the banquet, 
for a young girl just married and who has hardly been 
to a play in her life—Le Pour et le Contre and Un Soufflet 
west jamais Perdu. You probably know them both, and all 
I can say is that nobody knew exactly which way to look.” 


Lord Clarendon, writing in reference to the birth of the present 
ex-Kaiser on February 2, said: 


“The poor little Princess Royal was in hard labour for 
seventeen hours—and in considerable danger. It was 
thought impossible at one-time to save the child, but matters 
appear, so says Locock, to have been very skilfully managed.” 


Lord Cowley’s news from Italy was to the effect that with the 
exception of a few madmen Piedmont was against war. Cavour was 
described as having completely lost his head—and to be sending 
money to England. The King was at a loss what to do, asked advice 
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of every one and followed none. In the meantime he had married 
his mistress (Rose Vercellana, Comtesse de Mirefiore) and it was 
said that he intended to proclaim her Queen, or else abdicate. ‘‘ And 
this is the man,” wrote Lord Cowley, “for whose sake Europe is 
to be embroiled in a bloody war.” 


Writing on February 13, Lord Malmesbury said : 


“I have seen Lord Derby who says with truth that you 
are the only man who can carry out our views with respect 
to France, Austria and the Italian question. If, therefore, 
you have no decided reason against it, I would urge you, 
having first come to an understanding with the Emperor, to 
go on a special mission to Vienna and even to Turin after- 
wards if necessary. ... The next question is whether you 
think it desirable to come over here first and see Lord Derby 
and me. He seems to think you should, but you have the 
whole business so completely at your fingers’ ends, that 
unless you prefer it yourself, I would not press it. The 
great objects are to effect such a reconciliation between 
France and Austria that they would agree to withdraw their 
armies from the Papal States, partly or altogether, and come 
to an agreement to try an amelioration of the Papal Govern- 
ment, to obtain positive declarations with respect to peaceful 
intentions, and a partial disarmament founded upon them, 
etc., etc... . Your full powers might be sent over to you 
as soon as I hear from you by telegraph.” 


In reply, Lord Cowley after expressing his gratitude for the con- 
fidence which Lords Derby and Malmesbury reposed in him, stated 
that he was quite ready to undertake any duty which might be con- 
sidered good for the public service. He did not, however, think that 
the matter would be so easily settled as they appeared to imagine, 
nor was he quite sure that the Emperor would like him to undertake 
such a mission. “He is very susceptible and may think that an 
Ambassador accredited to him ought not to be employed on other 
business.” 

The Emperor after consultation with Walewski approved of the 
proposed mission on certain conditions, and Lord Cowley started 
for London to receive instructions. 

It should here be said that on the eve of Lord Cowley’s departure 
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to Vienna the Emperor promised him that he would join England 
in forcing Sardinia to disarm, provided that Austria also disarmed. 
It will be seen, however, that he failed to abide by his Word: Hence 
the failure of Lord Cowley’s mission. 

During his absence at Vienna Lord Cowley sent to Lord ‘Mulaes! 
bury a diary of his proceedings. 

In one of his letters he stated that it was very uphill work, and 
that Buol was a difficult man to do business with. 

Writing to Walewski, Lord Cowley stated that he found the situa- 
tion very strained in Vienna where there was a deep-seated belief 
that France was determined to declare war and drive the Austrians 
out of Lombardy for the benefit of Sardinia. The Austrian Govern- 
ment did not desire war but were resigned to it as apparently the 
only solution of the crisis. Lord Cowley was, however, happy to 
find that the Emperor Francis Joseph seemed extremely well dis- 
posed towards the Emperor Napoleon, and that recent events did 
not appear to have made any change in that respect. 

On March 19 Lord Cowley wrote from Paris to Count Buol telling 
him that he had given to the Queen a letter which his Emperor had 
confided tohim. Her Majesty had declared herself very much satisfied 
and had asked for full details of all that had occurred during his short 
mission to Vienna, Her Majesty’s Ministers had been equally satisfied. 
He assured Count Buol that the Emperor Napoleon was seeking a 
door through which to retreat and it behoved all to open it for him. 

Russia, he said, had proposed a Congress of five Great Powers 
not with a view to settling the Italian question only but to consider 
the critical state of Europe in general. The Emperor Napoleon 
recognized in this an honourable means of submitting to the wish 
of his Allies and of getting rid of his engagement with Sardinia. Lord 
Cowley did not know what the view would be in London, but it would 
certainly be necessary to know beforehand what the Austrian opinion 
would be. 

Lord Cowley was much puzzled to know the cause of the Emperor’s 
infatuation for Cavour and Walewski explained it in great confidence 
as follows :—It appeared that Cavour since his visit in the summer 
to Plombiéres had been continually writing to the Emperor submitting 
his views as to the changes that should be brought about in Italy. 
Unfortunately, the Emperor had replied to these communications 
giving them his general approval. In the present crisis Cavour 
threatened the publication of this correspondence, saying that if he 
was obliged to retire, he must in his own defence make a full state- 
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ment of all that had passed, Walewski had not seen these letters 


personally, and was therefore unable to say to what extent the Emperor 
was compromised. 


Lord Clarendon’s opinion of H.M. was as follows: 


““He seems to be on the high road to ruin just as Louis 
Philippe was after the Spanish marriages, and it is some 
consolation to think that such is the fate of every Sovereign 
of France who deserts us to run after other gods. But 
before he arrives at his final destruction, it is not pleasant 
to think of the disasters which may occur to ourselves—a 
moribund Government and democratic agitation, an ill- 
manned navy, and an absent army,—constitute a state of 
things here ill calculated to inspire respect abroad or to give 
weight to your advice at Paris, and I dare say the Emperor 
is speculating upon the change of government, and the 
countenance he shall receive to his anti-Austrian policy from 
Palmerston and Lord John. He will be disappointed how- 
ever, for at present no Minister here could stand a week who 
was thought to be favourable to war... .” 


On April 8 Lord Cowley had an interview with the Emperor and 
called him to account for not having adhered to his promise of joining 
-us in calling upon Sardinia to disarm, should Austria agree to disarm 
at the same time. H.M. said that he had not intended to agree to 
any official demand, or to do more than endeavour to obtain what 
he admitted was a desirable object, by persuasive means. These, 
he assured the Ambassador he had tried, both in writing to the King 
and in speaking to Cavour, but unfortunately without success. The 
Ambassador replied that it was very unfortunate that this mistake 
should have occurred, because Her Majesty’s Government had engaged 
Austria to agree to a Congress on the strength of the assurances received 
from H.M., and in addition Lord Cowley reminded the Emperor 
of his having asked his permission before leaving him on the occasion 
in question, to state to Her Majesty’s Government what had passed 
between them. 

In the course of this conversation Lord Cowley put a home ques- 
tion to the Emperor; namely, had H.M. sufficient confidence in 
him to say frankly whether he desired peace or war? 

The Emperor replied that he would be very glad if peace could 
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be maintained, but that he was not afraid of war and he added that 
his inmost conviction was that war was unavoidable. If peace could 
be preserved he would be very glad, and he would do all he could 
to ensure it. . 

His Majesty asked Lord Cowley what England would do should 
war break out, to which the Ambassador replied that she would no 
doubt endeavour to maintain her neutrality. But, said the Emperor, 
England has always disliked the presence of Austria in Italy—why 
should the two countries not endeavour to understand each other ? 
Supposing that he gave guarantees that he had no ambitious projects, 
surely England would help him to obtain that which was not repugnant 
to her. 


“Here,” wrote Lord Cowley, ‘“‘ was the cloven foot with 
a vengeance and I gave H.M. my mind in consequence. I 
hope I did not go too far when I told him that it was my 
conviction that if he attempted, without reason, any scheme 
so iniquitous, he would have both the moral and material 
efforts of England arrayed against him. I gave him all the 
reasons in my power to show him that no Government in 
England would ever assist in a deliberate and uncalled for 
attack upon an unoffending Ally. If H.M. wanted to unite 
Great Britain as one man against him he had only to take 
the course he had hinted at. ‘The Emperor seemed somewhat 
surprised at the energetic reproval which, I confess, I gave 
him and he expressed doubts as to whether I was correct in 
my judgment, but I begged him to write to whom he would 
in England, if he doubted me—to you—to Palmerston, to — 
Clarendon, even to John Russell, and I was convinced he 
would hear no two opinions.” 


Many other subjects were then discussed, and before taking leave 
of the Emperor, Lord Cowley again reverted to the question of general 
disarmament proposed by Austria, pointing out that it was a tremendous 
responsibility not to accept it. 


““*Recollect,’”’ the Ambassador reported himself as 
saying, “ “that it is a fearful thing to have, as you have, 
peace and war within your hands. Nobody can contest your 
right to feel deep sympathy with Italy. It is in your power 
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to help by pacific means. It is not Italy alone, but the 
whole world that may suffer should you take a wrong 
decision. At this moment the honour of France is un- 
touched. You admit that you have no cause of quarrel 
with Austria. For God’s sake do not make one. Once 
more I repeat, war or peace are within your gift. God grant 
you may make aright choice.’ ‘I said these words with 
all the solemnity that a real feeling of the truth of them 
could give.” 


On April g Lord Malmesbury wrote : 


“Your very interesting and important letter has just been 
read to the Cabinet and they all agreed that you did not say 
a word too much to the man who broke his word to you, and 
who it is evident to me has from the first meant an Italian 


bP 


war. 


The Foreign Secretary was probably right. At all events, in 
spite of last minute endeavours to secure general disarmament in 
a Congress, Austria declared war on April 26 and France on May 3. 

In Lord Cowley’s opinion Prince Gortchakoff was responsible for 
the war. 


“If he had sincerely aided the British endeavours to 
make peace instead of exciting France against us we should 
long ago have been out of our troubles—but he meant war 
from the beginning.” 


The following extract from a letter written by Lord Palmerston 
to Lord Cowley on May 8 will show what that statesman’s views on 
the existing crisis were : 


‘“T should have been glad to have heard your account 
of the state of things in Paris at this very important moment. 
I must say that the folly and infatuation of Austria have been 
greater even than those who have watched her most would 
have looked for. In order to maintain her unjustifiable 
encroachments in Italy, South of the Po, she has embarked on 
a war in Italy, which if it goes on must lead to the loss of her 
Italian provinces, and she Se the risk of insurrection in 
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Galicia and in Hungary without the means of putting those 
risings down, and all this with an empty treasury and no 
credit to raise a loan. And to make matters worse she be- 
comes herself the first peace breaker instead of waiting to 
be attacked, thereby putting herself morally in the wrong, 
and she places her army in an unfriendly country with fort- 
resses and strong positions in its front, and hostile forces 
daily increasing in numbers, while in the rear is a river which, 
if her army were compelled to make a hasty retreat in face 
of a pursuing enemy, might become a cause of danger and 
disaster. Our Government seems to me to have made a 
great mistake in not pressing hard upon Austria to induce 
her to go into Congress. That was the only way in which 
she could have been got with credit out of the bad position 
in which she has placed herself. 

‘“‘T am sorry that our newspapers and our society abuse 
the French Emperor as they do. He may have unavowed 
schemes hostile to our interests and which when the time 
comes we may be obliged to oppose, but it is not good policy 
to hurry on a rupture, if a rupture is ultimately to take place, 
by suspicions and vituperations which do not belong to the 
present state of things.” 


The Emperor had determined to take part in the Italian campaign, 
but was unable to see Lord Cowley before his departure. He there- 
fore desired Walewski to explain once more his policy. It was to 
localize the war as much as possible—not to give any countenance 
to revolutionary movements in Italy, and to discourage any com- 
plications in the East and finally to make peace as soon as honourable 
conditions were offered to him—those conditions comprising the 
abandonment by Austria of her Lombardo-Venetian Kingdom. The 
Ambassador told Walewski that he presumed the Emperor was pre- 
pared to march on Vienna if such were H.M.’s objects, and asked 
in these circumstances if a war could be localized. He also said 
that it was of little use for the Emperor to assure him of his deter- 
mination to discourage revolution, when Sardinia, his Ally, declared 
herself the protectress of every revolutionary government. 

The course of the war was favourable to the French. The French 
victories at Montebello, Palestro and Magenta followed each other 
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in quick succession. The Austrians were again defeated at Malegnano 
and the Emperor Napoléon and King Victor Emmanuel entered 
Milan on June 8, On the 24th of the same month the great battle 
of Solferino took place in which the Austrians again suffered defeat. 

Lord Malmesbury, who on the resignation of the Government 
had been replaced at the Foreign Office by Lord J. Russell, wrote 
on June 18: 


“The successes of the French army give serious cause for 
reflection. Here is a man professing to be unprepared who 
has in six weeks sent an army of one hundred and fifty 
thousand men and four hundred guns, with pontoons, etc., 
from France to the Mincio, driving the finest army possible 
before him like sheep. To believe he will stop or be stopped 
is what I cannot do. The next year will be one of triumphs 
and debauchery. In 1861 will come the Rhine quarrel, and 
next the Channel case. You still seem to believe in Walewski 
and Louis Napoleon. I cannot do so. Our Book, [the Blue 
Book] for it is yours and mine, has had the most wonderful 
success and completely turned the tide that the newspapers 
have driven against us.” 


With regard to the Emperor and his intentions the Ambassador 
in reply to this letter, said that he hoped that H.M. would be more 
moderate than Lord Malmesbury appeared to expect. Lord Cowley 
still adhered to his opinion that the Emperor had no intention of 
fighting Austria at that time. Headmitted that Italy had never been 
out of his thoughts since the Crimean War, that he had considered 
war with Austria quite probable and that he had discussed with 
his generals and Cavour plans of operations, but he was equally con- 
fident that the Emperor had been taken by surprise that Spring. 
Lord Cowley also believed that at the last moment the Emperor 
would have been delighted to enter into negotiations had it been 
possible, and there was no doubt that when he left Paris he was alarmed 
at the task he had undertaken. 

Soon after Lord John Russell’s appointment to the Foreign Office 
Lord Clarendon wrote the following letter of advice to Lord Cowley : 


“ T think it is of the utmost importance both for the policy 
of England and for your own honour and consistency that 
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you should not accept the obiter dicta (he has no principle 
of action) of Lord John without protest and without making 
him aware of the evil consequences they may entail. You 
have an European reputation to maintain and you have been 
supporting a course of policy which is backed by the people 
of England, and you cannot wheel round to suit the tastes 
of anyone whom a party vote in the House of Commons may 
accidentally place at the Foreign Office. 

“You may therefore, in my opinion, recall to Lord John’s 
recollection or rather make known to him how you have been 
dealing with this tremendous position, and the more than 
inconvenience that would result from your moderating influ- 
ence upon the Emperor being withdrawn. The Emperor 
seems disposed to put some check on the brigandage of the 
King of Sardinia, but if he thought that the aggrandizement 
of Sardinia was viewed with favour by England, he might 
find it pleasanter to let his Ally go ahead and incorporate 
all the territory that the different municipalities choose to 
present him with. . . . I should tell him that you thought it 
a duty frankly to expound your own views because, if they 
were not in accordance with his, he would probably feel that you 
could not with heartiness and sincerity carry out his policy.” 


It had come to Lord Cowley’s knowledge that H.M.’s letters to 
the Empress showed his horror at the calamities he had witnessed 
and he was convinced that he would soon have had enough of war. 
The campaign would have enabled him to show himself at the head 
of his troops—which he had considered a necessity—and he would 
do his best to bring it to a successful and glorious conclusion. 

On July 6, 1859, Napoleon, spontaneously, and without consulting 
anyone, submitted terms of peace to Francis Joseph, and on July 11 
a conference took place at Villafranca between the two Sovereigns. 

According to Lord Cowley the two Emperors seemed to have 
got on very well together, and he would not have been astonished 
to hear that they had become bosom friends. The military reasons 
which had induced the Emperor Napoleon to agree to an armistice 
were not then apparent, but there was little doubt that it was the 
fear of Prussian mediation and what it might lead to which caused ~ 
him to do so. 
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On July 12 Lord Clarendon wrote : 


“ The Court is certainly Austrian and anti-French—so is 
society with too much bitterness, the public is anti-Austrian 
in Italy, but by no means pro-French, and the Sardinian 
fraud is pretty generally appreciated. Some violent news- 
papers are paid to take the other side, but they have no great 
influence, and the country which desires to be honestly 
neutral exhibits some distrust in Palmerston and John Russell, 
whose sympathies, it is feared, will carry them a good way 
over the limits of neutrality, so that there are a good many 
strings pulling different ways, and it will not be easy for us 
to maintain an even and well balanced policy.” 


Preliminaries of peace were signed at Verona by Victor Emmanuel, 
without the approval of Cavour who immediately resigned and retired 
to his country house. 

Lord Clarendon commented : 


“* After all the hypocrisy spent on the Italians, the blood 
shed for their independence and the eloquence in support of 
their right to choose their own government, it is amusing to 
see them handed over from one master to another with ne 
more care for their interests or wishes than if they were so 
many negroes.” 


When the Emperor returned to Paris on July 17 he was not free 
from anxiety respecting the manner in which his preliminaries: of 
peace had been received. 

Walewski now gave Lord Cowley. his version of the cause which 
led the Emperor to initiate peace proposals. H.M. had always declared 
that it was his intention at the end of the war to leave the terms of 
peace settlement to Europe. He had done so in order to show that 
he had no desire for the aggrandizement of France and in the hope 
that the liberties of Italy would be secured by the general participa- 
tion of the Great Powers. When, after the Battle of Solferino, he 
found that the Austrians, although beaten, were by no means defeated, 
he asked himself whether he would be justified in incurring further 
French losses for interests not purely French. He came to the con- 
clusion that further sacrifices would not be justifiable and therefore 
took the initiative of proposing peace. 
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During the interview of the two Emperors at Villafranca, said 
Walewski, Louis Napoleon had explained to Francis Joseph his views 
with regard to a Congress. The Austrian Emperor replied that as 
his authority was based upon rights which he could never compromise, 
it would be impossible for him to consent to such an assembly. He 
admitted defeat, but his army had not been dishonoured. In the 
interests of peace, however, he was willing to sacrifice a province. 
He was further ready to assist the Emperor of the French, he said, 
in the establishment of a Confederation which he would enter with 
Venetia, on the same principle as Luxemburg formed part of the 
Germanic Federation, but if any attempt was made to introduce terms 
for the government of Venetia in the peace preliminaries, nothing 
would induce him to sign them; he would rather continue the war 
with the risk of losing Venetia altogether than submit to foreign 
interference in the government of one of his own States. 

When in order to persuade Francis Joseph to make some further 
concession, Louis Napoleon stated that if he refused he would find 
England, Prussia and Russia against him, Francis Joseph replied : 


“My answer may appear ridiculous, but not all Europe 
combined will induce me to sacrifice a principle. The 
Austrian Empire may be sacrificed. I had sooner that, than 
the sacrifice of a principle.” 


In this friendly conversation between the two Sovereigns the 
Austrian Emperor stated that it had always been his intention to 
introduce great changes into the government of Venetia. “ Fe vous 
donne ma parole d’honneur la Venetia sera non seulement heureuse— 
mais satisfaite.”’ H.M. also admitted the necessity of Papal reforms 
and would willingly join Louis Napoleon—another Roman Catholic 
Sovereign—in recommending the Pope to grant them. He could not, 
however, admit the participation of non-Roman Catholic Powers in 
giving such advice, nor could he consent to any demand of territorial 
concession from His Holiness. After this conversation the Emperors 
parted, and in the evening the preliminaries of peace were agreed 
to. They were first signed by the Emperor of the French and then 
conveyed by Prince Napoleon to the Austrian headquarters. When 
Francis Joseph signed them he burst into tears. 

The Austrian Count Esterhazy was now in London in a sort of 
semi-diplomatic position, and he showed to Lord Clarendon letters 
he had received from Count Rechberg (Austrian Minister for Foreign 
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Affairs), who was pleased with the Peace and had great hopes that 
good might come from the entente between the two Emperors. He 
told Esterhazy that the correspondence between the two Emperors was 
clever and courteous and declared their determination not to allow 
any meddling on the part of third parties. 

In another confidential letter Rechberg told Esterhazy that it was 
too early to trust or even to pretend to understand the Emperor Louis 
Napoleon, but he was disposed to believe that H.M. had finally broken 
with the revolutionary party which was so enraged that they would 
never place confidence in him again. 

In Lord Cowley’s opinion the Emperor was sick of war, but feared 
the possible discontent of the army at some future time. 


“TI hear,” wrote the Ambassador, “‘ that he is dreadfully 
cut up at the criticisms made on his Peace. 

*“ Madame Walewska, no bad judge, says that she has 
not seen him smile since his return, and she has been living 
at St. Cloud the whole time.” 


The French Government were now very desirous to know whether 
if France were to disarm, England would follow her example. To 
such questions, Lord Cowley invariably replied that our armaments 
were purely defensive, and that our army being so small we should 
without a strong navy be at the mercy of any country that was powerful 
both on land and sea. When asked the cause of the suspicions existing 
in England with regard to France, the Ambassador said that the 
Emperor could by his own acts put an end to them, but that time 
and the continuance of a fixed policy of peace were above all necessary. 

Soon after his return from the war the Emperor issued a manifesto 
stating that his entire attention would now be turned to works of 
peace. At the same time he was very much annoyed at our arma- 
ment activities which implied, he said, distrust of him and his inten- 
tions. 

On August 6 Lord Cowley dined alone with the Emperor at St. 
Cloud. H.M. told the Ambassador that he had stopped the war 
from the conviction that if it continued it would become general. 
He could not understand, he said, why his actions had been so bitterly 
criticized. 

First he had been blamed for going to war, and now he was blamed 
for making peace. It was true that according to the Peace Venetia 
remained Austrian, but if the Emperor of Austria kept his word and 
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Venetia became to Austria what Luxemburg was to Holland and formed 
part of an Italian Confederation, the liberties of Italy would be secured. 

H.M. went on to say that the Emperor Francis Joseph had made 
the following remarks to Prince Napoleon : . 


“You talk to me of public opinion in France. Do you 
think that there is none in Austria? Or that my subjects 
would accept with pleasure the position I am creating for 
myself in the Italian Confederation? Does it cost nothing 
to see my bitterest enemy representing eight millions of 
Italians in a Confederation, while I can but speak for two ? ” 


During the same conversation with Lord Cowley H.M. hinted 
that if England had joined France matters would have ended very 
differently and he made an allusion to the Gulf of Cattaro as the 
finest naval station in the world, hinting that it would have been 
a prize worth fighting for. . . . The Emperor several times reverted 
to the state of public feeling in England with regard to him. He 
could not comprehend the suspicions entertained of himself. He 
had done nothing to provoke them, and they were most unjust. 

Lord Cowley replied that an Ambassador should never shrink 
from telling the truth, however disagreeable, and he therefore admitted 
the existence of the suspicions to which H.M. referred. There were 
many causes which had given rise to them—H.M.’s sudden intimacy 
with Russia after the Crimean War—his sudden quarrel with Austria 
and the equally sudden termination of the war which made people 
think that he might wish to carry it on elsewhere. The very name 
he bore with its antecedents, the extraordinary rapidity with which 
the late armaments had been made, the attention devoted to the Imperial 
Navy—its increase—the report of the Naval Commission of 1858, 
which showed plainly that the augmentation of the French Navy 
was directed against England—all this had suddenly opened the 
eyes of the people in England to the fact that within easy distance 
of the British shores were five hundred thousand men with a steam 
fleet as powerful or more powerful than could be brought against 
them—this state of things had created a great deal of alarm, more 
perhaps than was necessary. However a great nation would not 
leave her fate to the chapter of accidents, and we were merely resuming 
that place by sea which we had before the days of steam. 


“In fact, Sire,” said Lord Cowley, ‘“‘ the whole question 
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lies in a very narrow compass. England and France are two 
of the most powerful nations in the world, and neither can 
nor will submit to the supremacy of the other. France is a 
Military Power—England as compared to her is not. England 
is a Naval Power, so is France. If the balance of power 
between them is to be preserved, England must be the 
stronger by sea as France is by land, otherwise England would 
be at the mercy of France.” 


Lord Cowley expressed his conviction that it was in H.M.’s power 
to recover confidence in England. Let him appeal to the common 
sense of English people by facts rather than by words, and he would 
soon see common sense get the better of suspicion. The Emperor 
replied that he desired nothing better and that he had only men- 
tioned the subject from a fear that the feelings of the British people 
would rouse corresponding feelings in France—which were not desir- 
able. Lord Cowley concluded his report of this long conversation 
with : 


“I defy anyone to listen to the Emperor when he is 
speaking of the English Alliance without the conviction that 
the preservation of it is that which he has most at heart. I 
feel equally certain that he does not dream of a war with 
England and that his amour propre is wounded by our 
suspicions of his intentions, but, as I observed to him, no 
man can tell what unforeseen circumstances may produce, and 
that it is not so much with the events of the day, as with the 
possible contingencies of the future, that we have to deal.” 


With regard to the Austrian War, after long and tortuous nego- 
tiations characterized by indecision and jealousy, Peace was finally 
signed at Ziirich on November 10, 1859. The affairs of Italy, how- 
ever, were still in considerable confusion. Lord Palmerston’s opinion 
on this question may be seen from the following letter to Persigny : 


94, PICCADILLY, 
December 4, 1859. 
My DEAR PERSIGNY, 
Pray allow me to confirm in a few words what I said to 
you in our conversation of the day before yesterday. 
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It appears to me that the Italian question was in fact 
decided by the declaration of the Emperor of the French 
that force should not be used to interfere with the wishes of 
the Central Italian populations, and, consequently, these 
populations should be free to decide their fate according to 
their own ideas. It logically follows that one cannot have 
recourse to force or threats of force elsewhere in order to 
prevent the realization of their desires. 

Now, what do these populations desire? ‘They desire 
unanimously to be annexed to Piedmont. That is the declared 
wish of their assemblies specially elected to give voice to the 
sentiments of those countries. Is not this a natural desire ? 
And would it not be wrong to oppose it? It is easy to under- 
stand that in these days no one would wish to belong to a 
very small State which has no future and little consideration 
from foreign countries. Moreover, these peoples desire 
constitutional government which cannot be regarded as stable 
in a small State. Why, then, should there be any objection 
to annexation? A State thus formed would, after all, be 
but a very secondary one and could not be dangerous to any 
of its neighbours. It would always be bound to look to 
France for protection, and when a great country has a protégé 
it is always better that the protégé should not be so weak as 
to be obliged to cry for help too often. 

If these populations of Central Italy are prevented from 
doing what they desire it does not follow that they will do 
what we want them to do. They might, faute de mieux, 
form themselves into a Republic—which would not suit their 
neighbours Venetia, Rome and Naples. In such circumstances 
would Central Italy be attacked in order to establish by force 
some other form of government ? This would be a sad move 
and one entirely contrary to the Emperor’s policy. 

I therefore arrive at the conclusion that Central Italy 
should have full liberty to arrange her affairs as she wishes 
and that the King of Sardinia should not be prevented 
from accepting the offer made to him, if still persisted 
in. 

If the Emperor should succeed in establishing such a state 
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of things he would deserve the eternal gratitude not only of 
Italy but of the whole of Europe. 

With regard to the Grand-ducal Family and to the Pope, 
would it not be possible to persuade Tuscany and Romagna 
to offer them a pecuniary compensation? This they might 
consider as a sort of recognition of the rights they claim, while 
at the same time the emancipation of their former subjects 
would be secured. It would but be following the example 
of Austria with regard to Lombardy. 

You mentioned Savoy to me. Pray do not take it ill if 
I say that it would be much to be regretted if the result of the 
Emperor’s great enterprise for the freedom of Italy were to be 
to deprive the House of Savoy of the small district from which 
it derives its name and its origin. Such a measure would 
be contrary to the high and generous policy of the Emperor 
and would be substituting a trifling gain for a great and 
noble principle. 

(Signed) PALMERSTON. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


Disagreements. 1860 


HE most important happening of this year was the signing 
of the famous Commercial Treaty between England and 


France on January 22. 

Many previous attempts had been made to effect a reciprocal 
reduction of the onerous duties on goods passing between the two 
countries. ‘These all failed for various reasons, not the least cogent 
of which was that the withdrawal of protection would benefit the 
peasantry at the expense of the bourgeoisie. 

In 1851 Richard Cobden first met M. Chevalier, an eminent French 
economist. Both were ardent Free Traders, and in the regular corre- 
spondence they kept up may be found the germ of the Treaty of 1860. 

Towards the end of 1859 Cobden, who was then in Paris, had 
conversations with Chevalier and others, and finally with the Emperor 
himself. H.M. was favourable to the idea of a reduction of duties ; 
probably he looked at the matter mainly from a political point of view. 
He had all along realized, in spite of occasional outbursts of pettishness, 
the importance of the Alliance with England, and wisely saw in the 
proposed Treaty a chance to allay the distrust then existing between 
his country and our own. A treaty was drafted in secret, as the 
Emperor feared the anger of the manufacturing classes. 

On November 8, 1859, Mr. Cobden wrote to Lord Cowley: 


“Yesterday M. Chevalier told me that the Emperor had 
taken the affair of a Treaty of Commerce into ‘ great con- 
sideration,’ that he had charged MM. Fould and Rouher to 
put themselves in communication with me, especially M. F., 
and that M. R. had special orders to prepare a plan within 
a week. ... I could not make a distinct proposition as to 
details, until after I had seen Mr. Gladstone. Nor could he 
finally decide until after he had consulted the Cabinet, for of 
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course the budget of next session is an important Cabinet 
question. As soon as I-know what Mr. Gladstone could do, 
I should be in a position to say what M. Rouher ought to do. 
Though I dare say I shall ask a great deal more than they will 
have the courage to do, unless they get rid of their timidity 
on further discussion. The Emperor must really give some 
time to this subject himself, if he is bent on a serious measure. 
There is no Imperial road to tariff reform, and if he goes to 
work a la Villafranca, he will find himself in a supplement of 
vexations and troubles as great as his Italian mess.” 


And on December 15: 


*““M. Chevalier informs me that M. Rouher presented his 
plan (the counter project to mine) to the Emperor on Tuesday, - 
that it was favourably received, and in fact adopted, and that 
I am to have a copy. What the plan is I do not know, but 
I expect M. R. has proposed higher duties than I suggested, 
expecting me to marchander, which I shall do, for I agree with 
Lord Palmerston that it ought to be as near an equivalent to 
our measure as possible. In fact, I have said from the first 
that the political effect which is what the French Government 
considers most important, depends altogether on its being a 
substantial measure on this side. Our people in England are 
so well informed on these tariff questions that they will judge 
at a glance, when the French plan is published, whether it 
is worth anything. Five or ten per cent. more or less in the 
rate of duty will determine whether it is a good measure or 
asham. I should like to see the Emperor again in a strictly 
private audience. I think if he will listen to me I can give 
him courage. M. Chevalier seemed to think that this would 
be the wish of M. F. and M. R.” 


It should be noted that Cobden, although acting with the full 
approval of Gladstone and Palmerston, had no official position in 
France. He wrote to Lord Cowley accordingly on December 19: 


“The matter in hand seems to be ripening to such a 
point that my irregular proceedings must be merged in your 
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more authorized action. In fact, I am very nearly at the end 
of my tether. 

“To-day I have had an hour with M. Walewski, who 
seems to be better informed on the subject than I expected. 
The matter is to be brought before the Council of Ministers 
in a day or two. He has no doubt that the basis of a Treaty 
will be agreed to. Then will come the question of the details, 
on which all depends. In fact, details are principles in this 
case. He seemed to think that once the question was posed 
before the Council and agreed to, the more speedily and 
secretly the diplomatic action was proceeded with the better. 
I think he would like to see you in a day ortwo. ... I shall 
be glad if you will let me know where I can see you, before 
you go to him. 

“T told M. W. as the reason for my irregular action and 
my not having seen him before, that it was better not to give 
a formal character to the negotiation until it was likely to 
succeed, and that up to the present moment there had been 
no official act on either side.” 


Commenting on the progress of events, Lord Cowley wrote to 
Lord John Russell on December 28, 1859: 


““T informed Walewski yesterday of the contents of your 
telegram respecting a Commercial Treaty, in hopes that he 
would bring the question before the Council, which was held 
this morning, but it seems that he is so préoccupé with the 
Italian question that he has done nothing in the matter. I 
told him how necessary it was that Mr. Gladstone should 
have early information of the final intentions of the French 
Government and of his desire that the whole matter should 
be kept secret in the meanwhile. He promised that no more 
time should be lost, and he considers that there will be ample 
time to conclude a Treaty before the meeting of Parliament, 
if Treaty there is to be... . It appears that the intention 
of the French Government is to make the abolition of their 
prohibition system part and parcel of a large scheme, and to 
begin at once by diminishing the duties on raw produce so 
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as to conciliate the manufacturers. .. . From all I hear, I 
entertain no apprehensions but that ere the close of January 
we shall have signed a commercial treaty with France.” 


Lord Cowley’s optimism was justified, for the difficulties and 
disagreements inseparable from the drafting of treaties were all success- 
fully smoothed away, and on January 23 the Ambassador was able to 
write as follows to Mr. Gladstone : 


“ I congratulate you most cordially on the complete success 
of the generous task which you have undertaken of laying 
what I hope may prove the keystone to uninterrupted peace 
between the British and French Nations. Let but five years 
of tranquillity be granted by Providence and the result cannot 
be doubtful. It will be to you and Cobden on the one side 
and to a few brave and enlightened spirits on the other that 
the gratitude of posterity will be due. You will, I know, be 
satisfied on the whole. . . . Cobden’s exertions entitle him 
to some reward tho’ I have no doubt that he seeks none but 
that of success.” . 


The actual signatories to the Treaty were Lord Cowley, Mr. 
Cobden, M. Rouher and M. Baroche. On January 31 Lord Cowley 
received the following from his Foreign Secretary : 


“Pray tell Cobden I have the strongest sense of his 
services on the commercial question. Your active assistance 
has been invaluable, for without you, he could not have 
succeeded.” 


The Treaty was received with decidedly mixed feelings by the 
public on both sides of the Channel. Protectionists and others in 
England declared that it was a sop on the part of France to allay the 
irritation felt by Napoleon III’s annexation of Savoy and Nice. Many 
Frenchmen, too, particularly in the manufacturing classes, declared 
that it was a bribe to us to keep quiet about the Italian transactions, 
a bribe which we had dishonourably accepted. The critics of the 
Treaty were not remarkable for clarity or justness of vision. 

Lord Clarendon wrote on January 27, 1860: 


“ At present it is universally blamed as unsound in 
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principle, doubtful as a political measure, ill contrived as a 
commercial arrangement and quite indefensible as regards its 
fiscal consequences. It is impossible yet to tell how Parlia- 
ment will deal with it, but if it is sanctioned, that is if two 
millions of income tax are voted for carrying it into effect, it 
will be entirely owing to the dissensions among-the Tories, 
and their dislike of turning out the Government before the 
Reform Bill is introduced. The temptation however to do 
so will be strong for the Reform Bill has been most im- 
prudently announced and explained in the Observer, and 
as it alarms people they will be inclined not to wait for it, 
but rather to attack the Government on the Treaty under the 
shield of sound commercial principles. 

“‘ On the other hand, everybody will be alive to the gravity 
of rejecting a treaty with France, though they feel that Par- 
liament is unfairly placed in a position to choose between an 
unfair tax to make good unnecessary deficiency or something 
like a quarrel with France. 

“The Emperor and others in France have been deceived 
by the low tone that Cobden has taken, for they have believed 
him to be the incarnation of English feeling, and that for the 
reduction of a duty we were always ready to sacrifice a prin- 
ciple, and I dare say that the disappointment in France will 
be great, except among the Protectionists, at the manner in 
which the Treaty has been received here and the feeling will 
of course be increased if the Treaty should be rejected, which 
is by no means improbable. 

“The public generally are satisfied with the Foreign 
policy and think we stand well, and that nothing is to be 
done but to leave the Italians to themselves. ... The 
Queen’s Speech was thought very good and prudent, but it 
does not seem to have satisfied French requirements.” 


The anxious attention of Europe, of course, was not at this time 
directed to commercial treaties however notable, but to the Italian 
imbroglio. 

The question of the suggested annexation of Savoy by France 
became prominent at the beginning of 1860. The Emperor had many 
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times declared that he had no intention, when going to war with 
Austria, of any territorial aggrandizement. Lord Cowley, however, 
in an interview with Thouvenel (who had succeeded Walewski as 
Foreign Minister) learnt that France deemed it necessary to protect 
her frontiers. 


“ The fact is,” wrote Lord Cowley on February 4, “ the 
bait has been thrown to France and cannot now be withdrawn 
—least of all at our demand—such is the state of public 
feeling here. I have done all I can. I wrote to the Emperor 
personally last night, and told him how much depended on 
his moderation. He has answered me through Thouvenel.” 


The sense of this answer was that if Sardinia was to be augmented 
by the annexation of the Duchies and the Romagna, France would 
think it necessary to look to the safety of her Italian frontier. To 
Lord Cowley’s question whether in the event of the aggrandizement 
of Sardinia, France intended to take possession of Savoy, Thouvenel 
gave the unsatisfactory answer that the Emperor had not the slightest 
thought of doing so “ against the will either of the Sovereign or the 
people.” ‘To this Lord Cowley replied that under no circumstances 
could such a change be made without the consent of all Europe. 

Lord Clarendon, writing on February 14, alluded to the strength 
the Government had acquired by Gladstone’s wonderful speech on 
the Commercial Treaty— 


“the more wonderful, as it was delivered on the eve of a 
relapse to congestion of the lungs. 

“* He spoke for four hours without his voice faltering once, 
and on Saturday Lord John who had seen him told me he was 
quite well. The framing and composition of the speech, the 
lucidity of his explanations and his illustration of details were 
masterly and artistic beyond anything that has been heard 
for years past within the walls of Parliament.... He 
completely carried the House with him and nobody had a 
word worth listening to to say against him. Bentinck, one of 
the bitterest Tories in the House, said on coming out: ‘I 
believe that fellow could persuade me to eat dead dog every 
day of the week.’ ” 
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As time went on and it became increasingly evident that the Emperor 
intended to abide by his decision regarding Savoy, feeling in England 
became every day more bitter. 

On March 7 Lord Clarendon wrote : “ 

“T have often thought about you in these latter days and 
imagine that you must be somewhat weary of always rolling 
a stone up a hill and then watching it roll down again, for in 
dealing with the Emperor that is pretty much the process one 
performs. . .._ Much as you have been disposed to confide 
in him, I think you must now doubt his trustworthiness and 
wish you had not to cope with so much genius, ambition, 
conspiracy and fatalism. I don’t mean to say that he deliber- 
ately lies and states that which is not, but he does that which 
nearly amounts to it for he deceives by never telling the whole 
truth—you never arrive au fond de son sac—there is always 
something in it that it does not suit him to divulge, and when 
you think you have reached a final point, you find it is only 
one from which he makes a fresh start. ‘There is a good deal 
in his proceedings of the last six months that I don’t under- 
stand—for my belief is that he all along meant to have Savoy 
and not to allow the annexation of 'Tuscany to Piedmont, and 
why, having just the same power to secure both objects a 
long while ago, he has allowed the Tuscans and the Sardin- 
ians and the English Government to go on committing them- 
selves while he was pretending that the Italians were free to 
make their own arrangements I cannot stop to imagine. He 
has been heaping up a pile of irritation and mistrust against 
himself and has now set fire to it with his own hands. With 
Russia crippled, Austria rotten, Prussia frightened, and 


England growling, but occupied in gnawing the Treaty Bone 


that has been flung to her, he may well say that ‘ /’Europe me 
boudera, mais l'Europe ne.me fera pas la guerre,’ but there has 
been no practical utility even for his own ulterior objects in 
acting as he has done, and setting all the Powers of Europe 
cae fae how and when they shall be able to coalesce against 
im. 
“People here are disposed to think that England has 
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never received such a slap in the face as the Emperor’s speech 
[to the Legislative Assembly] and Thouvenel’s despatch [to 
Persigny] which was published immediately afterwards as if 
to make the speech more stinging, and yet there was nothing 
untrue in Thouvenel’s despatch or that we did not deserve 
for thwarting the Emperor and meddling . . . and taking to 
ourselves credit for the arrangements agreeable to the Italians 
without our having made the smallest sacrifice or even being 
prepared to share with the Emperor the slightest responsi- 
bility. . . . We have been on velvet and have stuck more 
thorns into the Imperial bed which was already not deficient 
in them.” 


In the speech referred to in this letter the Emperor suggested 
among other things the annexation of Modena and Parma to Sardinia, 
and the re-establishment of the Grand Duchy of Tuscany ; but what 
caused the greatest indignation in England was the definite statement 
that H.M. intended to annex a considerable part of Savoy. Thou- 
venel’s despatch announced to Sardinia that she must either accept or 
refuse the Emperor’s proposals on her own responsibility. 

Referring to the Prime Minister (Palmerston), Lord Clarendon 
wrote : 


“‘ His business seems to be to make other men break their 
word. He never would consider that the Emperor’s promises 
at Villafranca were the least binding on him, and now when 
Lord John promises not to influence the decision of the 
Sardinians, Palmerston overrides him and does try to make 
them decide against the Emperor’s wishes. 

** All this must be galling to H.M. while the brutal in- 
vectives against him in the House of Commons and the 
vociferous manipulation of anti-French feeling there (of 
which the newspapers give you no idea) coming in contact 
with the universal Anglophobia in France, render the main- 
tenance of friendly relations almost impossible and of peace 
hardly probable, but for the personal reasons against war 
which you assign and which cannot, I fear, be reckoned upon 
beyond a certain limit of patience. ... Persigny seems to 
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have gone stark mad, and is doing mischief by the nonsense 
he talks and the menacing tone he adopts in society. 
‘‘ People are very much disgusted as well as tired of him.” 


On March 6 there was a concert at the Tuileries at which Lord 
Cowley was present. The Emperor, during an interval, and in the 
presence of the Russian Ambassador, made some heated and objec- 
tionable remarks to Lord Cowley about the Francophobe feeling then 
unhappily so prevalent in England. Lord Cowley ventured to inter- 
rupt His Majesty and to tell him that he considered himself justified 
in calling his attention to the unusual course which he had adopted in 
indulging in the presence of the Russian Ambassador in his animad- 
versions upon the conduct of England. 

In a private letter to Lord John Russell respecting the incident 
Lord Cowley said : 


“ You will find the account of it in the enclosed [secret] 
despatch. The more I reflect on it, the more I think that 
I could not pass over the Emperor’s conduct and language 
without notice. His tone and manner were really offensive, 
and if I had let them pass unheeded might have been repeated 
on another occasion. I must say that nothing could have 
been more friendly than H.M.’s bearing after I had spoken 
to him. He was profuse in his excuses, and the Empress 
told. me later in the evening that he was désolé, quil s’ était 
laissé entrainer par un mouvement d’humeur, etc. I of course 
said that I should think no more about it.” 


Lord John Russell wrote in reply to this: 


““T send you a Messenger in return, to assure you that 


Palmerston and I, by whom alone among the Ministers your 


secret despatch has been read, entirely approve your language 
and bearing when the Emperor addressed such extraordinary 
and insolent terms to England, her Government and her 
people. 

“| have written to the Queen, who is at Osborne, in order 
to have authority to write you a despatch on the subject. I 
shall then put your despatch and my answer in Hammond’s 
hands, to be kept out of the office.” 
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Mr. Hammond wrote at the same time as follows : 


~ You had the best of it in your fight with the Emperor. 
As to supposing that the whole affair will not be out in a 
day or two, you must not deceive yourself. Independently 
of Kisseleff there must have been plenty of ears and eyes to 
hear and observe that something unusual was going on ; and 
I have little doubt that we shall have eventually to produce 
your report. It will do you credit; but it will produce 
a flame in this country against the Emperor which will never 
be extinguished. It is for that reason that I have urged 
Lord John Russell, whose approval you will receive in a 
private shape, to-night, to answer your despatch in the same 
secret form, but still so as to admit of publication if forced 
upon us. ‘Therefore if you have anything to alter in it, say 
so at once, so that if I am driven to produce it, we need not 
refer to you.” 


Writing on March 17 Lord John Russell informed Lord Cowley 
that the Cabinet had resolved on protesting against the annexation of 
Savoy to France. In reply the Ambassador said that he could not 
help thinking that a protest was not a very dignified proceeding on 
the part of a Great Power, while it moreover subjected that Power to 
the possibility of receiving an answer which it might be difficult to 
swallow. 

At the end of the month Lord John Russell made an important 
speechinthe House. The following extracts are taken from Greville’s 

account : 


“‘ With regard to the Emperor of the French, the course 
he had pursued had . . . caused great distrust in the House 
and he believed it would produce great distrust in Europe. 
He believed the annexation of Savoy to be such an act as 
would lead . . . France to call for other similar acts... . 
If it was our wish to keep on friendly terms with France . . . 
we ought not to keep ourselves apart from the other nations 
of Europe, in order that when future questions might arise, 
we might be ready to act with them and to declare in the most 
moderate and friendly terms, but firmly, that the peace of 
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Europe could not be secure if it was liable to perpetual 
interruptions—and the Powers of Europe, if they wished to 
maintain peace, must respect each other’s rights and limits.” 

Commenting on this speech, Lord Clarendon wrote as follows on 
March 30: — 


“You may suppose that Lord John’s speech on Monday 
made a prodigious sensation in the world. In the House the 
cheers from both sides and every corner of it were frantic 
when he alluded to the necessity of not keeping apart from other 
nations, and in fact indicating coalition against France, and 
you may be sure that those cheers faithfully re-echoed the 
feeling of the country. ... I called on Palmerston next 
morning as I was curious to see how he would take it after his 
eulogy of the Emperor a few nights ago and his bold prophecy 
that the Emperor would consult the Powers and abide by 
their decision. I found him as usual thinking like Dr. 
Pangloss ‘ gue tout est pour le mieux dans le meilleur des mondes 
possibles’’ and saying he was not at all sure that the speech 
would not do a great deal of good at Paris. This conviction 
has been strengthened I suppose by finding that on the whole 
the speech has been popular at home, and he had rather a 
curious scene with Flahault who called on him to say he was 
going to Paris, and to ask what he could tell the Emperor. 
Tell him, said Palmerston, to read John Russell’s speech and 
that I agree in every word of it. The astonished Flahault 
enquired if Palmerston had then no longer any confidence in 
the Emperor. Palmerston said that his recent proceedings 
rendered confidence impossible ; ‘then,’ rejoined Flahault, 


‘you will have war.’ ‘ If,’ said Palmerston, ‘ we are menaced — 


with war because we don’t trust when we have been deceived 
and because we don’t applaud the Emperor’s misdoings, then, 
whatever our horror of war may be, we will accept it.’ Palmer- 
ston told this to Shaftesbury from whom I had it in confidence. 

Persigny and his wife are like two wild cats, and Lady 


Palmerston is not much better, and they all go about the ~ 


world making an incredible amount of mischief by casting 
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combustibles into the fire. Palmerston, too, is very angry 
with Persigny who says that he could blow him out of the 
water by publishing his private correspondence. I dare say 
Palmerston has been imprudent, but he is too old a bird to 
have committed himself dangerously on paper . . . My first 
thought on reading Lord John’s speech was that it must add 
to the embarrassment of your position . . . and I shall be 
very anxious to know how the Emperor has behaved to you. 
: It was only yesterday that I heard that the annexation 
of Savoy had then been secretly announced to Palmerston ! ! ” 


On April 23 there was a debate in the House of Lords on the 
“‘ Annexation ” question at which Lord Cowley, against the friendly 
advice of Lord Clarendon, had decided to be present. 

Lord Normanby moved : 


“That it appears by the papers lately laid before Par- 
liament, and especially by a despatch from Earl Cowley to 
Lord J. Russell, dated February 5, that the French Minister 
had stated, and truly, that the intention of the Emperor of 
the French to take possession of Savoy under certain con- 
tingencies had been made known to H.M.’s Ambassador at 
Paris, and by him communicated to H.M.’s Secretary of 
State on more than one occasion between July 12, 1859, and 
January 25, 1860, in private letters ; that while this House 
fully recognizes the necessity of a private correspondence 
between the Secretary of State and H.M.’s representatives 
abroad, it is of opinion that all facts of international importance 
ought to be made matter of official correspondence, and as 
such to remain on record for the use, not only of the Govern- 
ment of the day, but of their successors in office, to be pro- 
duced to or withheld from Parliament by the Ministers of 
the Crown on their responsibility ; that the absence of any 
such record, more especially if such private correspondence 
is referred to in public despatches, is injurious to the public 
service, unjust alike to the Foreign Minister who made the 
communication, and to official colleagues at home, and calcu- 
lated to withhold important matter from the full and free 
control of Parliament.” 
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Disclaiming any intention of hostility towards Lord Cowley, he 
stated that the object of his motion was to assert certain well under- 
stood and generally recognized principles in the conduct of the dip- 
lomacy of the country. 

He contended that if the Government had only taken ‘sufficient 
trouble, they might have discovered that negotiations for the transfer 
of Savoy and Nice between France and Sardinia were‘being carried 
on at a period when they declared themselves ignorant of the fact. 
The consequence of this ignorance had been that the whole country 
had been kept in suspense until the time for effective action had gone 
by. Alluding to the speech of Lord J. Russell, he thought it con- 
tained most unjust accusations against the Emperor of the French, 
who had not acted with the bad faith imputed to him, as Count Wal- 
ewski had clearly pointed out to Lord Cowley that the effects of certain 
contingencies in Italy would be followed by the annexation of Savoy 
and Nice to France. Great allowances must also be made for the 
French Emperor, who, notwithstanding the aggressive policy he had pur- 
sued, had been placed in a peculiar position by the meddling policy 
of this country in Italy. He hoped that the House would agree to 
the resolution he had brought forward, as a refusal to do so might 
be construed into an approval of a policy which had resulted in the 
present unpleasant relations between France and this country. 

Lord Cowley said that, as he had considered the resolution to 
relate personally to himself, he had deemed it necessary to obtain 
permission to absent himself from Paris to be present at the debate. 
In the course of the last year he had held several conversations with 
Count Walewski, who, on August 25 and on November 3, had stated 
to him as his private opinion, but without any official authority, that 
if Sardinia should annex the Duchies it would be followed by a demand 
on the part of France to annex Savoy and Nice. He immediately 
informed Lord J, Russell privately of this conversation, and, although 
these private communications might be irregular, he thought it was 


conducive to the public service that such irregularity should occa-— 


sionally occur. It was not until February 10 that he received any 
official communication from the French Government, when it was at 
once forwarded to the Home Government which had not withheld 
any important communication on the subject from the country. 
Lord Granville thought, after the clear, candid and satisfactory 


answer of Lord Cowley, no Peer could agree to the motion. Lord 
Normanby had disclaimed any intention of turning out the present 


Government ; but he did think that, when Lord Normanby’s speeches 
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and conduct were considered, his disclaimer of turning out the Govern- 
ment was due entirely to his disability to do anything of the kind. 
He proceeded to defend the conduct of Lord Cowley by reading 
extracts from the despatches, and contended that H.M.G. had really 
no official information as to the intention of France to annex Savoy. 
He entirely repudiated the assumption of Lord Normanby that, as the 
Government had favoured the annexation of the Duchies to Piedmont, 
the Government had only themselves to blame if France annexed Savoy, 
and pointed out that the policy of the Government had been to leave 
the Italians to settle their own affairs, without any intervention what- 
ever. In passing to the direct question of the resolution, he briefly 
and humorously examined the wording of the resolution, and said 
that, though as an abstract proposition he should be willing to agree 
with it, he could not in the present instance concur with the motion, 
and proposed that their Lordships should pass on to the orders of 
the day. 

Lord Malmesbury said there was no intention of conveying a 
censure upon Lord Cowley who had shown great zeal and ability in 
discharging his public duties. The irregularities which had taken 
place had enabled the Government to evade enquiries by stating that 
they had received no official communication on certain subjects, when 
they were in reality aware of everything that was taking place. He 
could not help thinking that the Government had not shown sufficient 
vigilance in the matter, and had not been jealous enough as to the 
annexation of Savoy and Nice to France. Taking, however, all things 
into consideration, he thought it would be the better plan if Lord 
Normanby withdrew his resolution. 

Lord Wodehouse denied that H.M.G. had ever had any intention 
to mislead the public, or to withhold information. He thought the 
opinion of H.M.G. in respect to the annexation of Savoy and Nice 
was well known and was a sufficient proof that the Government had 
not been apathetic or indifferent. Lord Normanby, after a few 
remarks in reply, agreed to Lord Granville’s suggestion of passing to 
the orders of the day. 

With reference to Lord Cowley’s speech Lord Clarendon wrote : 


“You perhaps did not say all you wished in the way you 
intended, and were therefore dissatisfied with yourself ; but 
the public know nothing of that, and you may be sure that 
you produced a good impression from which the nervousness 
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of your manner abated nothing, but rather the contrary. I 
would not say this to you if I was not convinced of it and 
had not proofs of its correctness from several who were 
present and who said that the House had gone entirely with 
you from feeling that you had told them the exact truth— 
that your manner was that of one unpractised in parliamentary 
speaking but that you knew what you had to say and had told 
it without disguise and détour, which was just what the 
House liked. My brother and others have since told me the 
same thing. I hear the Government say they are very glad 
you came. ... I could not lose a day in sending you these 
few words of truth that I think will be satisfactory to you.” 


Of Lord Palmerston’s policy with regard to France, Lord Clarendon 
wrote on June 1: 


“ Palmerston’s policy is rather feminine, for it is invariably 
personal, and his rage now knows no bounds at finding that 
Louis Napoleon is a more artful dodger than himself, and 
that an irresponsible gentleman with five hundred thousand 
bayonets at his disposal is not to be scared from his purpose 
by a sour despatch or a House of Commons barking peace- 
fully.” 


The Emperor’s uncle Jérome was now extremely ill, but notwith- 
standing his momentarily expected death, the Emperor went to pay 
a visit tothe Empress’s mother at Lyons, at which people were much 
scandalized. Some people even said that Jérome was already dead, 
but that his death was kept secret in order to allow of this visit. A few 
days later when recording the decease of Jérome Lord Cowley wrote that 
the old man had had a terrible struggle with death, 


“during which the Court had been engaged with all sorts of 
gaieties at Fontainebleau with complete want of common 
decency. Poor little Princess Clothilde has behaved like an 
angel, never having quitted the old gentleman since his 
seizure.” 


In a subsequent letter Lord Cowley reported Jérome’s funeral as 
having been an extraordinary sight. 
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“ All Paris on foot as on a féte day. At night people were 
asking where the fireworks were to take place. No sort of 
respect or sympathy was shown by any class, and when the 
Bishop who preached the funeral service enumerated all the 
virtues lost to Westphalia, it was impossible to avoid a smile.” 


There was still much ill feeling and suspicion with regard to the 
Emperor Napoleon in England at this time, as to which Lord Clarendon 
wrote : 


“In England people are very wide awake, and the national 
Spirit was exhibited gloriously on Saturday last. I never saw 
a finer sight than the review, and when one thinks that hardly 
a company of the volunteers was in existence last Autumn, it 
is marvellous that they should have presented such an array 
to the Queen—so well dressed and drilled, and so soldier-like 
in all respects. The French Military attaché admitted that 
nothing of the kind could have been produced in the time in 
France. He might have added that no such spirit of patriot- 
ism and loyalty would have induced so many fine fellows to 
put themselves to so much trouble and expense for an idea.” 


According to Lord Clarendon the Court were so bitter against 
France that he sometimes thought they were more inclined to war 
than peace. 


** As to the Prince he seems demented—it was only two 
days ago he wrote me a diatribe against patching up the Alliance 
with France, under cover of which the Emperor would be 
too glad to perpetrate all the crimes against Europe which 
must finally injure England most. And he won’t see the 
difference between that intimate confidential alliance which 
existed four years ago and is now impossible, and keeping 
on such good and watchful terms with the Emperor as might 
serve to restrain him from perpetrating the crimes that are 
feared and that he may meditate.” 


The following quotation from another letter from Lord Clarendon 
to Lord Cowley will show the intimate relations which existed between 
them, and also account for the very confidential political letters which 
passed between them : 
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“ Although I am aware that Lady Clarendon has announced 
to you our family event I must begin by telling you how happy 
it has made us all for Alice after many doubts as to sufficient 
liking for marriage is now desperately in love with Skelmers- 
dale of whom we hear nothing but good from all manner of 
authorities in the matter and as we have every reason to 
confide in his amiable and honourable character, so. thank 
God we have none to doubt that she has the fairest prospects 
of happiness—they are rather too young—she not nineteen 
and he only just twenty-three, but those are improving faults 
and one can’t have everything exactly as one wishes. We 
shall soon be wanting for Lady Cowley and you the same 
anxieties we have lately undergone. I think your dear girls 
more charming every time I see them. They are immensely 
admired and the fashion, and they seem quite to have lost the 
shyness which was so natural when they knew very few people, 
but which was in the way of their doing justice to their powers 
of conversation.” 


There was talk at this time of naming Prince Napoleon “ Admiral 
of France.” He wanted some high position, and Lord Cowley thought 
that the Emperor would probably give him something to keep him 
quiet. Lord Cowley gathered that the reason of the Prince’s great 
influence over the Emperor was that he possessed a letter from the 
first Emperor to his brother Louis, then King of Holland, clearly 
proving the present Emperor’s bastardy. It was said to run thus: 


“Votre femme vient d’accoucher. Pas de bruit m de 
scandale qui ne retomberait que sur vous et sur moi. Restez 
tranquille, et je prends V'engagement avec vous, que cest la 


dermiére fois que je vous demanderais de reconnaiire ce qui ne 


vous appartient pas.” “A nice family!” 


In a letter to Lord Cowley after a visit to Osborne Lord Clarendon 
said that he hoped he had modified to a certain extent the tone of the 
Court in regard to France, but the Prince Consort was so violent about 
the Emperor that it was hard to understand what policy he would 
suggest. Lord Clarendon had said to him that it was right not to 
trust the Emperor or to be dragged into sanctioning his schemes, but 
that it would be most unwise to seek a quarrel, and not to keep up 
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as good an understanding as possible for the purpose of checking 
schemes of which we disapproyed. Palmerston, added Lord Claren- 
don, was in favour and they liked his extreme attention and civility. 
They distrusted and disliked Lord John as much as ever and they had 
but a poor opinion of his abilities. 


“The Queen told me an odd story that some time ago 
at Paris Count Strogonoff entered his wife’s (The Grand 
Duchess Marie’s) room and found her in the arms of her 
coiffeur upon which, being furious and strong, he threw the 
said coiffeur out of the window and killed him dead on the 
spot—that the event was immediately made known to the 
Emperor who forbade all complaint and ordered the police 
to quash all proceedings of publicity. ‘The Grand Duchess 
then came to England in the last stage of nervous prostration, 
it was said, refused to see Prince Albert when he called and, 
after staying one day in London, proceeded to Torquay, 
Brunnow making the lamest excuses for her rapid transit. 
It sounds like a story of the Middle Ages or some Russian 
tragedy in the time of Peter and I think it cannot be true, 
particularly the Emperor’s part of it, but the Queen is zntensely 
curious about it and asked me to find out through you whether 
there was any foundation for the story, but charged me 
specially never to say that I had heard it from her—so pray 
find out what you can and let me know.” 


In a letter dated July 24 Lord Clarendon wrote: 


“‘ As I take all but the same interest in your girls as in 
my own and am quite as anxious and fidgety about them, I 
have been perhaps more annoyed than yourself at the in- 
civility of the Queen to them and Lady Cowley—it is true 
that being in favour or not at Court does nobody either good 
or harm in the country, but still if the Queen or anyone else 
has been empressée at one time, a change without a cause is 
always disagreeable, so when next I was at Osborne I tried to 
fish for a reason, and, sitting next to the Queen, I talked of 
your girls and she responded most warmly to all I said, and 
thought them charming, and very pretty, particularly Sophie. 
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She spoke, too, in kind terms of Lady Cowley, but there she 
stopped and said nothing about not having seen them this 
time, and I did not venture to say more fearing to do harm 
as she never allows the slightest interference with her in- 
vitations. I am afraid therefore that it is a somewhat shabby 
way of marking that they are no longer as well satisfied with 
you as they used to be which is more the Prince’s feeling 
than the Queen’s—he is so rabid against the Emperor that 
it quite distorts his usually correct judgment, and he has told 
me that you were unduly influenced by the Emperor, that 
you were not alive to the enormous crimes he is meditating 
against Europe and that your advice to the Government was 
of a character too Imperial and not sufficiently British. (I 
need not say that all this is between ourselves and strictly 
confidential.) I combated these notions as you may suppose, 
but he has an zdée fixe about the Emperor that nothing can 
disturb, and I can only tell you that you are bracketed with the 
great majority of the Cabinet who no more approve of the 
present policy of Palmerston and John Russell than they did 
of their intentions at the beginning of the year that we should 
link ourselves with France against Austria.” 


The Prince Consort’s very natural German sympathies perhaps 
prevented him from viewing events with strict impartiality. 

The Queen having expressed a desire to see Lord Cowley at Brussels 
on her way to Germany in October, he thought it well to have a con- 
versation with the Emperor before starting. 

During the interview the Emperor expressed himself as being in 
the greatest embarrassment with regard to what he should do in Italy, 
an embarrassment which he admitted was solely due to the presence 
of his force of 19,000 troops in Rome. He was at loggerheads with 
all parties. ‘The Sardinians abused him for the presence of his troops 
in Rome and thereby preventing their seizing the Italian capital. The 
Pope was furious because more was not done for him than the holding 
of Rome and its immediate neighbourhood by the French. If, said 
the Emperor, the Pope were to abandon Rome, it would be said that 
France was not powerful enough to protect him and, if he remained, 
France would be accused of being the obstacle to Italian liberty. _ 

On October 25 the Emperor informed Lord Cowley that he had 
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received a secret but sure intelligence that the Queen of Spain was bent» 
on sending an expedition to thé Pope’s assistance—that her Govern- 
ment refused to give in to her wishes, and that she had been in corre- 
spondence with Narvaez who agreed to take the Government on her 
conditions. H.M. desired Lord Cowley to convey this intelligence 
to his Government. The Emperor did not conceal his hopes that 
Her Majesty’s Government would prevent this interference on the 
part of Spain. Our Ambassador reminded H.M. that when the same 
question arose the year before, he had said that at whatever cost he 
would stop the expedition himself. He admitted this but pointed out 
that his position had become very embarrassing since that time. How 
could he say that French troops should remain at Rome but that no 
other foreign troops should be sent to Italy? Then again, how could 
he shut his eyes to the conduct of Sardinia towards Naples and not 
apply the same rule to other nations ? 

Lord Cowley pointed out that there was this difference, that Sar- 
dinia was an Italian power, whilst Spain was not. ‘“‘ True,” said the 
Emperor, “‘ but Garibaldi’s army is not Italian, and it is Garibaldi’s 
army that Sardinia is supporting.” 

On November 13 Lord Cowley reported that some days previously 
he had heard a rumour that the Empress was about to pay a visit to 
Scotland, that the rumour turned out to be true, and Her Majesty was 
to start on the following morning. He gathered that the Empress had 
written to the Queen explaining that she desired to remain in the 
strictest incognito. 


** Various motives are attributed to this somewhat extra- 
ordinary proceeding—grief—ill health—jealousy. 

“The Emperor says that the Empress’s nerves are in 
such a state that she will not recover nor resume her usual 
avocations until after an absence. Some people say that she 
is suffering from the same disease that killed her sister, and 
that she wants to consult privately Doctor Simpson of Edin- 
burgh. Lastly it is whispered that the presence of the beauti- 
ful Madame de Castiglione at Paris has something to do with 
Her Majesty’s absence. I leave you to put your own con- 
struction on the journey, which I believe is not to be pro- 
longed beyond a fortnight.” 


On November 16 Lord Cowley wrote that the Empress had arrived 
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in London, and, not having ordered apartments, went to four or five 
hotels before she could find rooms. ‘‘ The Emperor was delighted 
when he heard this and laughed heartily.” 

Lord Cowley later reported that he had been told on fair authority 
that the Empress’s departure was caused by the terrible scenes which 
she had lately had with the Emperor on account of the Pope. She 
fancied that something would happen to the Emperorsor to the little 
Prince if the Emperor remained such a heretic. 

With reference to a change in the system of government contem- 
plated by the Emperor, Lord Clarendon, writing on November 24, 
expressed his astonishment, remembering as he did all the Emperor 
had said to him four years before when he delivered to H.M. a sort 
of message from Thiers recommending much the same kind of change, 
particularly as regarded ministerial responsibility, which he now 
appeared disposed to adopt. Lord Clarendon doubted the success of 
the change. 


“‘ He can’t give a little liberty and then play fast and loose 
with it, as a cat does with a mouse—he can’t proclain minis- 
terial responsibility and prevent the Chambers from making 
them responsible—he can’t have an address to the Crown and 
prohibit ‘ les vérités dures’ . . . but with all this how can 
despotism march, and I am sure his conviction is, as it was 
his uncle’s, that the French people are ungovernable, except 
despotically. . . . I condole with you and with myself too, 
as a lover of the Alliance, upon Fould’s fall and I hate his 
being evicted by a man so inferior to himself as Walewski. 
By what strange political upheavings can he again have been 
brought to the surface ? Surely Madame Walewska can have 
retained no influence, for with such a lover as hers enough 
out of sight is always out of mind. ... I have been at 
Windsor and had some hours’ talk with the Prince and the 
Queen, who were as kind and cordial as ever. They are 
alarmed at the European prospects and the disunion and 
unpreparedness of Germany—disgusted with the English 
Press—and anything but pleased with the revolutionary 
doctrines of the Foreign Secretary, or rather with his publi- 
cation of them. 

“They said they had allowed his despatch of the 27th 
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October [approving of Victor Emmanuel’s invasion of the 
Roman States and of Naples—and sent without the know- 
ledge of his colleagues] to pass because it was so much less bad 
than what they had been led to expect, and because they 
thought it would appear some months hence in a Blue Book 
and be comparatively unobserved—they were horrified there- 
fore at seeing it three days afterwards in the newspapers, and 
still more so at learning the effect it had produced abroad, 
both as a misstatement of facts and as an encouragement to 
rebellion. They have since, however, stopped three other 
drafts. One was a circular to our Ministers abroad, announc- 
ing war against the Power that interfered with the pacification 
and consolidation of Italy under Victor Emmanuel—the 
second was making the interference of France with the bom- 
bardment of Gaeta a casus bel with England!!! and the 
third was a circular announcing that whenever the title of 
King of Italy was assumed by Victor Emmanuel it would be 
recognized by England. It required to have all the faith 
that one possesses in the Queen’s word to believe that such 
insane projects can have been entertained by men apparently 
sane and certainly responsible—those men of course being 
Palmerston and Lord John, for the rest of the Cabinet knew 
nothing about the matter, and Lord John gravely asserted 
that the people of England would be quite ready to go to war 
for the objects he contemplated . . . the drafts were quietly 
put away and nothing more has been heard of them... . 
The Queen spoke with horror of Hudson [the British Envoy 
at Turin] and said his letters were so disgusting that she 
could not bring herself to read them and had told Lord John 
so—moreover she could not conceive how he as a gentleman 
could allow himself to be so addressed or to have his orders 
defied and disobeyed by his subordinate. Hudson wanted to 
accompany Victor Emmanuel to Naples but even Lord John 
saw the indecency of that and forbad it. He wanted, how- 
ever, to give Hudson the Grand Cross of the Bath, which the 
Queen would not hear of. 

“Her Majesty was much occupied about the Empress’s 
journey and was as little able as any of her subjects to under- 
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stand it. It was generally thought to have been arranged 
with the Duchess of Hamilton, who, however, knew so little 
about it that when she heard of the intention to come to Scot- 
land, she telegraphed to the Emperor to know if it was true, 
and to hope the Empress would come to Hamilton. The 
answer was rather an odd one to send openly, ‘ L’Impératrice 
est fort souffrante, surtout moralement, elle est allée en Ecosse, je 
doute qu’elle puisse aller & Hamilton.’ 

‘“‘ She wrote a most proper letter to the Queen which | 
saw, expressing a hope that she might be allowed to see her 
when she returned from Scotland. The Queen is most 
kindly disposed and means to do whatever the Empress likes. 
They have heard through Persigny that she wishes to go to 
Windsor.” 


The Queen, wrote Lord Clarendon on December 19, remarked that 
the Empress’s manner was the same as usual though it was rather shy 
adding that she had not even indirectly alluded to the Emperor. The 
Empress had rather a long and satisfactory talk with Locock who 
proved to her she had not the spine complaint she imagined, that she 
was really well in health and that she had nothing to do but to keep 
herself quiet and free from French doctors. All this she made Locock 
write to the Emperor. 

Lord Cowley reported the return of the Empress enchanted with 
England and the reception she met with. She had resumed her old 
habits, so that the journey had so far done good. 
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The Prince Consort. 1861 
ye year 1861 opened in an atmosphere of distrust on both 


sides of the Channel. How great was the tensionis shown 
by the following speech of the Emperor Napoleon to Metter- 
nich as reported by Lord Clarendon on January 7: 


“TI desire and will make every sacrifice to maintain 
friendly relations with England, but if public opinion in 
France, which, however, I will do my best to control, should 
render a rupture necessary, I will make war on England with 
such vigour and such means as shall at once put an end to 
the affair.” 


News had also reached Berlin that great military preparations 
were being made in the North of France, which gave additional import- 
ance to the language used by the Emperor to Metternich. 


“The Emperor’s pacific answer to you,” wrote Lord 
Clarendon, ‘‘ has not done much to re-establish confidence 
and has only set people guessing when, how, and where he 
will get up a war. How strange and how disgraceful it is for 
a man in his high position, and whose experience should 
have taught him that to be honest is to be wise, never to be 
able to speak without all mankind believing that he means 
the reverse of what he says. 

“The Queen is uneasy, I understand, and thinks that 
some fresh Italian scheme is brewing, but if this is so, it is 
only known to the two Liberators, who, however, will be 
greatly disappointed if on the 5th February the parliamen- 
tary curtain does not draw up on a group of united Italians 
doing homage to a beloved monarch with Johnnie’s face peer- 
ing out in a corner and saying, ‘ Adsum qui fect.’ ”’ 
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On January 9 Lord John Russell wrote that he had heard that 
when the play entitled Les Massacres de Syrie was acted before the 
Emperor, an Englishman and a Frenchman taking part in the piece 
were supposed to have a quarrel, and the Frenchman said, “ C’est 
bon, c’est bon, je te pardonne pour cette fois, mais la premiere fots je te 
ferai payer cher toi, entends-tu que j’irai te faire payer, et.je ne te man- 
querai pas.” Thereupon there burst out fanatical applause on a 
signal from the Imperial box, and the Emperor came forward amidst 
cries of “ Vive l’Empereur |!” Was there a word of truth in all this, 
asked Lord John ? 

Lord Cowley replied that he had heard a different version of the 
same story—that on the first night of the play at which the Emperor 
was present, the French flag was brought forward, and a long speech 
made about his protecting the weak all over the world, and that upon 
this the audience broke into loud cries of ‘‘ Vive l’Empereur ” which 
His Majesty acknowledged with bows. Our Ambassador did not 
think that the Emperor, whatever his sentiments, would have been 
guilty of himself giving the signal for applause at a tirade of a most 
impertinent character against England. 

Lord Cowley later said that he was enabled on the authority of 
Metternich himself to deny the story. 

According also to Metternich, when he asked the Emperor what 
his intentions were in regard to Italy, His Majesty replied, though 
in a tone of regret, that he could not and would not separate himself 
from the policy of England, and that he would pursue it jusqu’d la fin. 

In April, the attention of the Emperor was occupied with an 
affair nearer home, an escapade of ‘“ Plon-Plon.” : 

In reply to a speech recently made by him violently attacking 
Louis Philippe and the Orleans Princes, the Duc d’Aumale caused 
a letter to be published, referring to the Prince in terms more 
truthful than polite, in reference to which Lord Cowley wrote : 


“All Paris is in emotion at the Duc d’Aumale’s letter. 


which was published on Saturday and immediately seized, 
but not before several thousand copies had been sold or 
distributed. ‘The serenity of the Palais Royal has been very 
much upset, and it is under serious consideration whether a 
challenge must not be the result.” 


Touching the above letter, Lord Cowley reported that the French 


Government looked upon it as a political demonstration of consider- 
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able importance and it was generally felt that the Duke, who a week 
before had been forgotten, had’become again a personage in France. 


“ As for Prince Napoleon, he is lost. He seems resolved 
not to fight and even were he to come to a different deter- 
mination now, it would be said that it had been forced upon 
him by public opinion, and that public opinion is unanimous ; 
man, woman and child look upon him as completely dis- 
honoured. The Emperor has been more upset by this affair 
than by anything else which has happened since he has been 
Chief of the State. An eye witness told me of the scene in 
the extraordinary Council summoned on Sunday to take this 
affair into consideration, such was considered to be its gravity. 
The Ministers all arrived, saying that the letter was a tissue 
of lies, exaggeration, etc. ‘ No, gentlemen,’ said the Emperor, 
“it is not so. Nobody knows the truth so well as I do, and 
there is but one calumny in the letter and that is the accusa- 
tion against me that while my mother was asking protection 
of Louis Philippe, I was conspiring against him with some 
of the chiefs of the Republican party. The fact is, I was ill 
in bed with a bad sore throat. But Louis Philippe’s recep- 
tion of my mother was that of a father receiving his child. 
He folded his arms round her and promised to do all he could 
for her and hers, and when she returned to my bedside, her 
face was still wet with the tears she had shed.’ The Em- 
peror continued that the part about his uncle and cousin was 
equally true—that they had accepted a peerage and a dona- 
tion from Louis Philippe. 

“The members of the Council who had come with a 
different story in their mouths were of course much per- 
plexed by the language of the Emperor and they then began 
to discuss the necessity of Prince Napoleon defending his 
personal honour by a challenge. The Emperor replied that 
that was the Prince’s affair and not his and that he had no 
advice to offer, but I am told that his demeanour showed 
that he partook the opinion of the Council who, with the 
single exception of Persigny, thought that the Prince had no 
option but to challenge the Duke. The Empress at a dinner 
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in the Tuileries in the evening took Persigny to task, saying 
that he was the sole cause of the dishonour brought upon the 
name of Napoleon by having called public opinion in Europe 
through the telegraph to Prince Napoleon’s speech which 
would otherwise have passed unheeded. ‘ But,’ she added, 
‘as things are, if my son were in Prince Napoleon’s place, I 
would myself conduct him to the field of honour and. place 
within his hands the sword or pistol which was to avenge 
the slur upon his name.’ ”’ 


On April 19 the British Consul at Bordeaux reported to Lord 
Cowley that the Opera Charles VI had been given at the Grand Opera 
a day or so before with the authority of the Préfet. 


“The entire house was crowded to suffocation. Every 
allusion to England that could be taken advantage of in a 
hostile sense was the object of the most uproarious applause, 
in which I regret to say the Préfet took a most marked part. 
Even after the fall of the curtain, and when the entire 
orchestra had disappeared the most notorious passages 
of this opera were called for, and the actors were forced to 
reappear and repeat them several times over without the 
orchestra, in which the whole house joined, the Préfet stand- 
ing forward in his box and applauding most energetically. 

““General Daumas, who is my informant, and who most 
emphatically condemned this rash proceeding, was the only 
person who forbade any notice being taken from his box of the 
various passages which elsewhere raised such enthusiasm. . . . 

“. . . Tam this morning assured by the most competent 
judges,” the letter ended, “‘ that the feeling manifested on 
Saturday evening against England is condemned by all the 
reflecting and most influential persons of this town, and that 
the conduct of the Préfet is loudly condemned.” 


To return to Paffaire Plon-Plon, Lord Cowley reported that during 

a conversation with the Emperor on April 23 H.M. spoke to him 

of the Duc d’Aumale’s letter, asking what he thought of it and whether 

in his opinion his cousin ought to fight. The Ambassador replied 

that his opinion, founded on English ideas and habits, could. have 
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very little value, but on his being pressed for a reply said that he 
could not understand the piece of work the letter had made, and 
that it ought to have been confiscated before publication or not at 
all, and that he really did not see why Prince Napoleon was called 
upon to provoke a duel for the famous pamphlet any more than the 
Duke had thought it necessary to send a challenge to the Prince for 
his speech. 


“Whether the Emperor, finding that his cousin won’t 
fight, wishes to cover him as much as possible, or whether 
his opinion coincided with mine, I cannot say, but he cer- 
tainly expressed himself to be against the duel. On the 
other hand, he let fall some expressions which made me think 
that he was countenancing a recriminatory written attack 
from the Prince, in which the Duc de Bourbon’s death would 
be unpleasantly alluded to and I took the liberty of telling 
His Majesty that if he permitted any answer to be made, he 
ought to take care that it was conceived in a dignified style, 
for that nothing could in my humble opinion do more mis- 
chief in France than the continuation of a polemic based on 
mutual accusation and abuse.” 


Lord Clarendon wrote: 


“ Plon-Plon would stand a poor chance against d’Aumale 
—a first-rate shot and swordsman, determined, as I am sure 
he would be, to give his obese opponent the benefit of all 
the skill he could bring to bear on him. The latter is safe at 
present because, duel or no duel depends on himself, but he 
had better mind his eye as to the answer he sends, for it may 
produce a challenge from Aumale, and then he must fight or 
get his passport visé for the backwoods of America. He will 
never forgive the Empress any more than Egalité did Marie 
Antoinette, who was always abusing his ldécheté, and this 
chimes in curiously with her belief that she is in all things like 
Marie Antoinette and that the same fate is reserved for her.” 


Prince Napoleon did not fight a duel, and this curious affair ended 
in a moral victory for the Duc d’Aumale, to the amusement of Paris 
in general and the Orleanists in particular. 
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The Civil War in the United States now attracted the attention 
of European statesmen. 

In a conversation with Lord Cowley on July 1, with regard to 
American affairs, the Emperor showed a decided want of sympathy 
with the North and said that for his part, if it were possible he would 
be quite ready to assist the South and thought it weuld be in the 
interests of England to do the same. Lord Cowley suggested that 
the best course to pursue would be that of strict neutrality, leaving 
the Northern and Southern States to settle their quarrel between 
them. The Emperor replied that he could not forget the overbearing 
insolence of the United States Government in its days of prosperity 
and hoped that they might receive a lesson. During the same con- 
versation the Emperor asked the Ambassador about the state of feeling 
in England as regarded himself. ‘The Ambassador told him that it 
was no use concealing the fact that great mistrust of him and his 
intentions still prevailed, adding that a country would not tax itself 
as England was doing or a population arm as was seen by the Volun- 
teer movement, for the pleasure of paying and neglecting their usual 
occupations. With regard to France the Emperor said that its general 
state was satisfactory. 


“The people have confidence in no one,” said H.M., 
“but for the moment in me. The Orleanist Party think 
they will succeed me, but take my word for it, there are but 
two principles which have a chance in France, Napoleonism 
or a Republic.” 


Lord Cowley reported some time later that according to news 
received by the French Government the battle of Bull’s Run was 
a much greater disaster than was at first supposed. The French 
Minister said that the Northerners proved themselves to be rank 
cowards and that had it not been for the Potomac their flight would 
have been continued. He further said that moderate and intelligent 
men in New York were certain that the South would eventually be 
defeated but not before the North had gone through a revolution: 
which would be brought about by the taxation caused by the war. 

Lord Russell (Lord John had lately been given an Earldom), writing 
to Lord Cowley, said that of all questions the American was the most 
important—and it grew darker and darker every day. He did not 
think that Lord Lyons would be sent away, but it was possible Seward 
and Co. might attempt to revive their popularity by a quarrel with 
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Great Britain, but he thought that if we were to avoid all offence they 
would not be able to succeed. 


It having been arranged that Lord Dangan (Lord Cowley’s eldest 
son) should accompany Lord Clarendon to the coronation in Prussia 
(of William I), His Lordship wrote as follows to Lord Cowley : 


“I had a letter from the Duchess of Manchester this 
morning who says of Dangan: ‘He is quite a charming 
young man and has nothing of the slang manner of the 
present day.’ I think you will like to know the impression 
he has made upon a young lady who is the severest critic of 
young gentlemen I ever met with.” 


Writing on October 2 to Lord Cowley, Lord Clarendon said : 


“‘T assure you that for the last twenty years you have not 
seen Palmerston look as he does now. ‘The warmer breezes 
have agreed with him wonderfully, the sea has washed all 
the dye out of his whiskers and given him a bright colour of 
his own, he has a new set of teeth, and altogether he looks, 
and I am sure he feels, as if he did not care one straw for any 
man or thing on earth.” 


There was a question of Lord Clarendon’s returning to England 
from the Prussian coronation, via Berlin, Vienna and Paris. Both 
Lord Palmerston and Lord Russell were anxious he should do so and 
Lord Clarendon himself had looked forward to a few days in Paris 
with Lord Cowley. At the last moment the Queen objected to his 
visit to Paris on the ground that it would ‘“ diminish the compliment 
to Prussia.”’ 


“ 'This,’’ wrote Lord Clarendon, “is sheer nonsense and 
Palmerston says truly enough that if I were to shirk Paris 
the Emperor might think that we were engaged in some 
Anglo-Teutonic intrigue against France. 

*“‘T have no wish, as you know, to go to Paris except for 
the pleasure of seeing you, but I don’t like the very absurd 
Royal reasons for not going and so I can inform Lord Russell 
—but he won’t venture to tell Her Majesty.”’ 


It is curious here to note that although it was the desire of her 
Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs that Lord Clarendon 
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should visit the capitals named, the Queen was powerful enough 


to veto their project. 
In recounting to Lord Cowley a visit to Windsor, Lord Clarendon 


wrote on November 16: . 


“‘T never found the Royal pair more friendly and talky. 
In the night arrived the news of the poor King of Portugal’s 
death at which they were both unaffectedly grieved, for 
besides his being a Coburg relation (and you know how far 
that goes with Her Majesty) they loved him as a brother— 
they had managed his marriage for him, and the Prince in 
fact superintended all his studies and assisted him in all his 
undertakings. ... I had a great deal of talk with them, but 
upon Prussian and German Politics. I had little to tell the 
Prince for he is posted up to Saturday night in everything 

. and though he did not actually say so I could see that 
he thought his brother a jackass. ‘There were some mags at 
Palmerston, especially for his insolent hostility to foreigners 
in general and Germans in particular; but the Queen said 
he is too old to learn, so any attempt to make him act differ- 
ently is mere waste of time. . . . On the whole, there were 
fewer complaints of the Government than usual, and their 
tone was that of satisfaction with men and things, always 
excepting the Emperor and Hudson. Of the latter the 
Queen said she could only speak with disgust, and that she 
never irritated herself by reading his letters to Lord John 
whose toleration of him would be marvellous to her, if she 
did not know that The Times upheld Hudson and had for- 
bidden his removal.” 


With regard to the Emperor, 


“The possibility of his coming to the Exhibition seems to 
preoccupy the Queen, ‘ because,’ she said, ‘I am no hypo- 
crite, I can’t conceal what I think, and I know I should show 
him that my feelings towards him are not what they were.’ 
I told her that you had spoken to me on the subject, and I 
was sure you would do all in your power to save her from 
any application on which she would have to come to a deci- 
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sion. Both seemed pleased that you and I had met [at 
Brussels], as was Palmerston also, on whom I called... .” 


: With regard to the Trent affair which was now occupying men’s 
minds Lord Clarendon wrote in November : 


“I have no doubt that the last outrage is a deliberate and 
premeditated insult. Ever since the Civil War began, Mr. 
Seward has been trying to provoke us into a quarrel and 
finding that it could not be effected at Washington he has 
determined to compass it at sea. The U.S. Government can 
have no object in laying hands on the two Southern Com- 
missioners whose proceedings could have no more effect on 
the policy of England and France than those of the far abler 
men who are already in Europe for the purpose, but it must 
have been foreseen that they could only get to England in 
an English packet and that abstracting them from it by force 
would be the best way of thrusting a quarrel upon us. It 
would seem, however, that they are not to succeed as the 
law officers are said to be of opinion that the Americans 
have law, that is our law, on their side, although the form of 
carrying it into effect is objectionable! I have just received 
two or three letters of which I don’t at all like the tone, 
saying that as we have always chosen to insist upon the right 
of search we have no reason to complain if we are paid in 
our own coin—there might be some reason in this if the 
Americans had ever accepted our coin and had not made war 
with us for attempting to pass it. They have always resisted 
our pretentions and declared that stopping any vessel that 
chose to hoist the American flag (even though we know her 
to be full of slaves) was an act of hostility and an insult and 
was to be treated as such. That is not our view of the matter 
but it unquestionably is theirs and we cannot, I think, with- 
out loss of national honour look upon it in any other light, 
otherwise it will stand that we are not to presume to do that 
by the Americans which they claim a right to do by us, so that 
both ways they will have the advantage and we the injury 
and disgrace. What a figure, too, we shall cut in the eyes 
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of the world if we tamely submit to this outrage when all 
mankind will know that we should unhesitatingly have 
poured our indignation and our broadside into any weaker 
nation which had dared to stop the British Mail and take 
out its passengers and what an additional proof it will be of 
the universal assertion or rather belief that we have two sets 
of weights and measures to be used according to the power 
or weakness of our adversary! I have a horror of war, and 
of all wars one with United States, because none would be 
so prejudicial to our interests; but peace like other good 
things may be bought too dearly, and it never can be worth 
the price of national honour. Some people who came from 
London last night declared that the funds had fallen on 
account of news from Paris that the French Government 
entirely approved the proceedings of the United States and 
would support them against us. I don’t believe this as it 
seems to me altogether premature and somewhat at variance 
with the supposed wish of the Emperor to break the blockade 
against all the cotton and so far to favour the interests of the 
South ; but on the other hand I feel certainly that he may 
like to take this occasion to make us feel that he is necessary 
to us and to avenge his griefs against us by causing us to eat 
dirt or to go to war with the North with France against us or 
in a state of doubtful and ill-humoured neutrality—alto- 
gether it is a most serious look-out and I understand that the 
excitement'in London is extraordinary although everybody 
intends to be just and not precipitate matters unnecessarily. 
I have received a letter which shows that public 
indignation has had its effect on the Cabinet and that we are 
less mealy-mouthed than we were, but the Chancellor was 
out of town and his opinion was not known. It is quite right 
that the law officers should be consulted and very desirable 
that the Government should not appear to be acting ab rato, 
provided there is no intention of flinching, which would only 
delay the evil hour ; and it is a hundred to one that we should 
get another case in which we were so clearly right and the 
bullies in the wrong. 
“There is one awkward feature about it which is that the 
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only satisfaction we can or at least ought to accept is the 
restoration into our hands of the abstracted Southerners, and 
it seems to me impossible that such a condition should be 
complied with—the humiliation would be too public and too 
much at variance with popular bitterness against the South. 
I don’t think it would be allowed by the mob which as it 
never reasons and is not responsible would probably prefer 
the alternative of war. A way out of the difficulty may 
perhaps still be found if the Emperor gives some strong 
manifestation of siding with us, but if the Americans have 
the shadow of a shade of a hope that he will be with them or 
even perfectly neutral their insolence will be doubled and I 
would not give sixpence for the chance of maintaining peace. 
You will have a difficult task in this, for we ought not to show 
either too much or too little anxiety about the course which 
France will take. . . .” 


With reference to this incident, it may be useful to recall that not- 
withstanding the great indignation aroused in England, the disaster 
of war was avoided by the timely action of the Prince Consort, who 
altered a rashly worded despatch of Lord Russell’s to the American 
authorities, and thus paved the way for a diplomatic rather than a 
military settlement of the issue between the two countries. At the 
time of this wise and important action, Prince Albert was a sick man, 
suffering from the disease which a short while later was to prove 
fatal. 

Lord Clarendon on November 29 wrote: 


** T did not mention the S. Weimar suit in my last because 
I had nothing to say beyond that the Queen was delighted 
at the prospect—the three Cambridges were out of town. 
I saw the Duke last week and he was to break the matter to 
his female relatives. I saw them together on Monday and 
got the most resolute refusal from the young lady who said 
she wouldn’t marry anyone she didn’t like, that she never did, 
could, would or should like Prince Gaston, that if he came 
to England she should behave to him as on previous occasions 
and that her only wish was to be independent and never to 
leave England. In vain, both her brother and I begged her 
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to remember that it was her last and only chance of a suitable 
alliance and that marrying a subject was out of the question. 
She remained firm and her mother maintained the silence 
which I believe proceeded from fear of her but which was 
decidedly approved, and so there was nothing to be done but 
to take their orders as to the form in which I should send 
through the Princess Royal, Princess Mary’s negation to the 
Duchess of S. Weimar. I am sorry for it, first for the girl’s 
sake who has missed a good opportunity for avoiding a bad 
prospect, secondly for the Queen’s who is regularly frightened 
and unhappy about the scandal her cousin may bring on the 
family.” 


Early in December Lord Cowley wrote to Sir H. Bulwer saying 
that the French were behaving very well and backing us nobly in 
respect to the Trent affair, 


“Not for our beaux yeux or for the righteousness of our 
cause, but because they hope that we shall go to war, open 
the Southern ports, and give them cotton.” 


A few days later Lord Cowley retailed the following bit of gossip : 


“A propos of Compiégne, the scandal between Lord 
Dunmore and a pretty Madame Pourtales was great. 

“There were three or four Scotsmen there and the 
Empress insisted on their always wearing their kilts. I 
leave you to guess the ‘ mi-propos.’ But one I must tell 
you. ‘ Mais,’ says Princess Metternich to the Emperor, 
“ces messteurs montrent limpossible.’ ‘ Et pourquoi, Madame, 
est-que vous appelez cela Vimpossible ?’” 


It was from a letter from Mr. Layard that Lord Cowley first heard 
of the Prince Consort’s serious illness : 


“‘T understand that yesterday afternoon the medical men 
had very little hope of his living through the night. To-day 
the symptoms are slightly better, but there is cause for the 
most serious alarm. The disease in its present form is 
called intestinal fever. The Queen was told last night of his 
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danger but did not appear to realize it. If anything should 


happen to the Prince the result might be too serious to be 
thought of.” 


The Prince Consort died at Windsor on December 14. As soon 
as the news of this sad event reached the Emperor, he informed Lord 
Cowley that he desired to send Marshal Vaillant to represent him 
at the funeral ‘‘ as a mark of respect for the memory of the deceased 
Prince and of friendship and sympathy for the Queen.” The Am- 
bassador thought it such a good thing that these sentiments should 
be encouraged that he hoped that the general arrangements would 
permit of the Emperor’s offer being accepted. Baron Seebach, the 
Saxon Minister in Paris, added Lord Cowley, was to represent the 
King of Saxony. He realized that the two cases were different, there 
being relationship in the latter. ‘‘ Nevertheless, I know the Emperor 
well enough to feel sure that he will be disappointed if other Courts, 
although relations, are treated with more favour than himself.”’ 

Lord Cowley also desired 


“to pay the last tribute of respect that can be shown to a 
Prince so universally and so deservedly regretted, and from 
whom I had received many proofs of kindness and of con- 
fidence. ... It is really a melancholy satisfaction to see 
how much the Prince’s character was appreciated.” 


On December 19 Lord Cowley wrote to Marshal Vaillant explain- 
ing the reason of his not being invited to attend the funeral. The 
fact was it had been decided that the ceremony should take place 
with as little pomp as possible and that no strangers should be invited 
with the exception of those representing Courts connected by relation- 
ship with Her Majesty the Queen. At the same time Lord Cowley 
was desired by Lord Russell to state how sensible Her Majesty’s 
Government was of this proof of the Emperor’s attachment to the 
Queen, as well as of his sentiments towards the deceased Prince. 
Lord Russell was convinced that the Queen would fully appreciate 
the sympathy the Emperor showed when Her Majesty was informed 
of His Imperial Majesty’s desire to be represented at the funeral. 


“The Queen bears up wonderfully. But I very much 
fear it is the energy of a recoil from a violent shock and that 
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her future days may be (without that energy) very lonely 
and comfortless. 
“T have very little heart to write on public matters.” 


Touching the Prince Consort’s death Lord Clarendon wrote : 

“The unanimity and the sincerity of the grief all over the 
country are really touching; it is as if the public wish to 
make a posthumous amende for the injustice too often done 
to him in his lifetime. No one could have hoped or expected 
that the Queen would bear her misfortune as she has done, 
but her calmness and fortitude are really wonderful. Her 
dominant idea is duty to him and in her present position to 
do all that he would think right and becoming towards her 
children and the country—it is perhaps fortunate that she 
should some time ago have passed through the ordeal of the 
first misfortune of her life, as her mind has thereby in a 
certain measure been trained to bearing up against this far 
heavier calamity, and I believe that she now bears in useful 
remembrance his expostulations against her extravagant 
manifestations of grief at her mother’s death. The conduct 
of Princess Alice has been quite angelic and she has exhibited 
a strength of mind and fortitude far beyond her years. 
When all was over the Prince of Wales threw himself into his 
mother’s arms and said that his whole life should be devoted 
to comforting her. She is likely therefore to find great 
consolation in her children. ‘The first day she sent for the 
Duchess of Sutherland, on Monday she saw Sir C. Grey, 
and on Tuesday Granville, who came away astonished and 
delighted at her calmness in the midst of passionate par- 
oxysms of grief. She has been able to cry a great deal, 
which was not a relief when her mother died. She has 
desired that all papers, etc., should be sent for her signature 
as usual, and that they are to come direct and not through 
any other channel. . . . Palmerston has been more shocked 
and overwhelmed by the event than you would have thought 
possible and he has been very ill—two days ago the report 
of his death was general and believed for a few hours—that 
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was probably a stock-jobbing invention for he has not been 
in danger and now that the gout has come out in both feet and 
one knee he will be better; but I expect that for the next 
week or ten days he will be confined to his house if not to 
his sofa. Nothing shall convince me that the Prince had all 
the assistance that medical skill might have afforded. Hol- 
land and Clark are scarcely fit to attend a sick cat—Jenner 
is a Book Physician and has no great practice and Watson 
who is no spécialité for fever was only called in when the 
case had assumed the gravest character and would not have 
been summoned at all if Palmerston had not made an ener- 
getic remonstrance about the incompetency of the medical 
attendants. .. .” 


Writing from Osborne on Christmas Day, General C. Phipps 
asked Lord Cowley’s assistance in collecting all the notices appearing 
in French papers concerning the death of the Prince Consort, which 
the Queen was anxious to possess. 


“What a Christmas Day we have to pass here! You can 
hardly form an idea of the desolation of this house. As yet, 
thank God, the Queen’s health holds out against the pres- 
sure of her grief—and I hope that physically she has not 
materially suffered—but her grief is quite overwhelming.” 


Early in 1862 Lord Clarendon in the following interesting letter 
described a visit to Osborne : 


“TJ think you would like to know how I found the Queen 
with whom I had two long interviews. The first was by far 
the most affecting scene I ever remember and I never can 
forget it for it was the very desolation of grief. She after- 
wards became more calm and collected, and gave me every 
detail not only of his illness and death, but almost of their 
married life in order to show how absolute her dependence 
in everything was upon him and the utter helplessness to 
which she was now reduced. 

** She looks thin and worn and eats and sleeps little and 
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has become very weak . . . the impossibility of crying was 
the main cause of her morbid excitement after the Duchess 
of Kent’s death and from a repetition of that she has now 
been saved though at the expense of great nervous éxhaus- 
tion. She is quite determined that the public business shall 
not suffer from her affliction, and it all proceeds with the usual 
regularity. She disliked particularly the thought of seeing 
Palmerston, as she imagined that he was a hard man who 
could not really sympathize with her, but he showed a great 
deal of feeling, and I found that he was in favour, which I 
greatly increased by telling her that I believed his illness was 
caused by the manner in which he took the Prince’s death to 
heart—it is the truth, for he never was so much affected by 
any event in his life,and when I saw him on Monday morn- 
ing before going to Osborne, he could not proceed with his 
narrative of what had passed between him and the Queen 
. . . Happily she has a firm conviction that the spirits of the 
departed watch over those they loved on earth and that as 
his eye is always upon her she is stimulated to the perform- 
ance of every duty that he would approve; but her whole 
thoughts are set upon being reunited to him, and she firmly 
believes that that happiness is close at hand for her... 
There is only one black spot in the horizon but that may swell 
into infinite trouble—it is her relations with the Prince of 
Wales which are deplorable.t| Monomania is the only word 
that fits her feelings which I fear are those of incurable 
aversion. . 
“The poor boy’s character is rather weak, there is much 
levity in it and he is very young for his years ; he is idle too 
and cares for nothing but amusement, but he is honest and 
amiable, full of tact and of the civility which arises from good- 
nature, and by no means a bad judge of character—with 
judicious treatment he might be made to play his future 


1It may be recalled that some few days before his death the Prince 
Consort paid a visit to Cambridge where the conduct of the Prince of 
Wales was causing him anxiety. A chill caught on this journey hastened the 
Prince Consort’s death. 
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réle well, and the people of England would far sooner see a 
right-minded, truth-loving King upon the throne than 
the metaphysician that his father wanted him to be and was 
disappointed in him for not being. I spoke with entire 
frankness to the Queen upon this most painful subject, and 
she listened to all I said with more composure than I had 
been led to expect by Leopold, but of course I cannot flatter 
myself that | made any impression. 

“The boy is unjustly and generally blamed for leaving 
his mother at this moment and he would have been willing 
enough to stay at home if she would allow it, but I believe 
that a separation on the whole is the best course, for open 
rupture might have been the result of their remaining to- 
gether. I have no doubt that in a year or two he will marry 
the daughter of Prince Christian of Denmark who by all 
accounts is a charming person and better fitted than any 
young Princess now known of to be the Queen of England. 
Until he marries he is not to set up for himself or inhabit 
Marlborough House which is very wise, for a weak Prince 
of Wales with £50,000 a year would soon be surrounded by 
male and female flatterers and be safely conducted by them 
to the devil... . 

“The Parliament was really a fine spectacle on Monday 
night, all parties joining faithfully to represent the public 
grief, and agreeing that for this year at least political dissen- 
sion should not be intruded upon the bereaved Sovereign. 
What a glorious contrast between monarchy and demo- 
cracy is now offered by England and the disunited 


States !”’ 
In a later letter Lord Clarendon wrote : 


“T have had two most heartbroken letters from the 
Queen, but I believe that in bodily health she is rather im- 
proving and if the nervous exhaustion abates her mind will 
gradually become calmer, though I fear that the utter lone- 
liness of her situation will be more real to her every day. 
Poor woman, she said to me in one of her paroxysms of 
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grief: ‘I depended on him for everything—I had abso- 
lutely no will of my own. He told me when to go to bed 
and when to get up—he ordered all my actions, all my 
thoughts.’ ” 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 
Anxious Days. 1862-3 


N January 4, 1862, Lord Russell forwarded to Lord Cowley 
in great confidence a letter dated December 30, 1861, which 
he had received from Lord Palmerston and asked Lord 

Cowley his opinion on the subject. 


PICCADILLY, 
December 30, 1861. 
My pear RUSSELL, 

I return you these letters, and I add one from Shaftes- 
bury, which tallies with what Argyll reported to me and 
which I told him to say to you. It seems clear from this 
that the Emperor intends to go to war on a great scale next 
Spring, and will therefore make no real reduction in his 
army or navy. He said to somebody (Lord C.), “‘ fe déteste 
P Autriche.” We will attack Austria with the help of Italy 
in Venetia, in Dalmatia and in Hungary. He will then 
attack Prussia on the Rhine, and get up an insurrection 
against the Three Powers in Poland and if we are engaged 
in a war on the other side of the Atlantic, as seems likely, 
he will think himself free from our interference... . 

. . . The only thing we can do to avert these impending 
evils would seem to be to urge Austria and Prussia to acknow- 
ledge the King of Italy and to press Austria to cede Venetia 
for an adequate sum of money. We might confidentially 
point out to those two Powers the great and imminent dangers 
with which they are threatened, and the total insufficiency 
of their means of resistance. Austria has not money to keep 
up her peace establishment, how can she find resources to 
carry on a war, in Italy, in Hungary and in Germany? The 
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Prussian army, though brave, is quite behind the progress 
which the French have made in the art of war. They still 
attack in columns which would be blown to pieces by the 
French rifle artillery long before they could come into con- 
tact with their opponents. The French officers. who were 
at the Prussian reviews were delighted with what they saw, 
and said with radiant countenances, that they should be 
at Berlin in a fortnight after a declaration of war. 

Then as to Italy, though Ricasoli would not agree to 
give the Island of Sardinia for Rome or for Venice, Ratazzi 
would willingly do so, and it must be confessed that in purely 
Italian interests such an exchange would be too tempting 
to be refused. 

If Russia could be persuaded to acknowledge the King 
of Italy too, that would make the Italian position very good. 
Their acknowledgement of the title would not necessarily 
imply an acknowledgement of any particular territorial 
limits. ‘These matters seem to be of pressing importance. 

(Signed) PALMERSTON. 


On January 10 Lord Cowley sent to Lord Russell the following 
memorandum in which he replied to the latter’s questions regarding 
the danger of war : 


“Her Majesty’s Government appear to have received 
information which leads them to apprehend that the Emperor 
intends to go to war in the Spring on a great scale, with 
the view, on the one hand, of forcing Austria to abandon 
Venetia, Italy aiding, and on the other, of taking possession 
of the frontier of the Rhine. My opinion is asked as to 
the probability of this danger. 

_ “As I do not know the facts on which these apprehen- 
sions are grounded, my opinion must be guided by what 
I see and hear around me, and by such information as I 
can obtain directly or indirectly from officials or other more 
confidential sources. 

“With such knowledge, then, as I possess, I have no 
hesitation in expressing the conviction that H.M. does not 
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contemplate war at present, if at all. I am certain that 
such also is the conviction of all those, his Ministers and 
others, who are the most likely to know his mind. 

“ First, as to Italy—That the Emperor distrusts Austria, 
that he feels that were Italy to make an aggressive move 
on Venetia, and be worsted, France might be obliged to 
take part in the war in defence of the Treaty of Ziirich and 
to prevent the subjugation of Italy, admits of no doubt, 
but that he is prepared to undertake the conquest of Venetia, 
or would counsel Italy to make the attempt, I do not believe. 

*““ My reasons are the following. A war undertaken for 
such a purpose would be most distasteful to France and 
what is more, to the French army. Brilliant as was the 
campaign of 1859 for the French arms, it is well known, 
and nobody is more aware of it than the Emperor, that the 
French army on two occasions escaped disaster almost by 
a miracle. Why should he tempt fortune again when there 
is no real necessity for it? He could not march upon Venetia 
with less than 200,000 men and to keep this army to its 
standard he must have 100,000 men more ready, to supply 
its losses. It will be said that Italy would furnish a large 
contingent to this army. I will revert to this point presently. 

“But war cannot be carried on without money and 
where is the money that would be required for such a gigantic 
expedition to come from? ‘There is certainly none in hand. 
It must be raised therefore by loan or by increased taxation. 
The latter cannot be had recourse to. The former is alone 
available. 

* T have little doubt, knowing the pliability of the French 
character, that if the Emperor were to ask the Legislative 
Body to sanction a loan, he would not meet with a refusal, 
but I am certain that the Nation at large would not like 
it and that the Emperor’s position in France would suffer 
in proportion. It is true that a successful war, if accom- 
panied by acquisition of territory, would again turn the 
popular tide in his favour, still I cannot believe, until I 
see it, that he will deliberately ask the consent of the Legis- 
lative Body for a loan to be employed on an aggressive attack 
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on Venetia. The risk would be too great, particularly in 
the present state of the French finances, when every one 
is convinced, except the Minister of Finance, that a loan 
must shortly be made to cover past deficits. I say nothing 
of the large speculations entered into by France abroad 
which would at the very suspicion of war be blown to the 
winds. 

“‘ But it may be said that Italy will furnish the greater 
part, or at least half, of the army to be employed and that 
she will be made to bear the whole expenses of a war under- 
taken for her advantage. I would remark, in the first place, 
that they little know the character of the Emperor or of the 
French Army who suppose that anything like parity of 
forces would be permitted. If Venetia is to be obtained 
by a combined force, of which France is to furnish a part, 
that force must be so comprised as to insure to France the 
supreme command and the chief glory in the result. But 
there is another and more powerful reason why the Emperor 
must take care, as far as human foresight can go, to insure 
success by his own means alone. Rightly or wrongly, 
neither he nor any of his Generals have any opinion of the 
Italian Army. They believe it to be completely disorganized 
and not at this moment to be in a condition to produce 
more than 25,000 efficient troops. Again, where is Italy 
to find money for such a war? She has already made a 
loan for 500 million of francs, the success of which is still 
an uncertainty and she has a deficit this year of 300 millions 
more. It may be urged indeed that if the finances of France 
and Italy are in a bad state, those of Austria are in a worse, 
but Austria cannot help herself. Until she makes up her 
mind to abandon Venetia she must bear the expenses of 
keeping it, as best she may. While with regard to France 
and Italy, and particularly with respect to the former, it 
cannot be said that there is such a necessity for attacking 
Austria as would justify the imposition of heavy burdens 
upon the two countries. 

“IT turn now to Germany and the Rhine. Of course 
a war undertaken by France against Germany on the Rhine 
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would require as large an army and would entail as great 
expenditure, or nearly so, as a campaign against Austria, 
in Italy, but the armies to be encountered would be very 
different. Venetia would not be won without a bloody 
and desperate struggle. To take possession of the Rhine, 
would, I apprehend, be little more than a military promenade. 
The Emperor must know this and if there is latent in his 
mind the intention to recover for France the Frontier of 
the Rhine there could not be a more favourable moment 
than the present, Austria and Russia being paralysed, Prussia 
undergoing a military reorganization and jealousies of all 
sorts dividing the German Courts. 

*“ Does then this latent intention exist ? 

“It would be more than puerile to attempt to argue 
that the Emperor must not be desirous of associating his 
name with the restitution of what the French are pleased 
to call the natural limits of France, but it is a curious fact 
that I have never heard the Emperor or any Frenchman 
with whom I am acquainted allude to that restitution by 
means of war. I have heard of the peaceful remaniment 
of the Map of Europe by which the Treaties of 1815 might 
be modified, but war undertaken for the express purpose 
of recovering the Frontier of the Rhine does not seem to 
me to have been ever seriously contemplated. 

“There are many who think that the Emperor’s policy 
is governed by a fixed plan—that he assumed the Throne 
with fixed ideas and that all he has since done has been 
in furtherance of them. Thus I have heard it said that 
his plan was to reduce Europe to subjection by degrees—that 
he began with Russia, that he followed up with Austria, 
that his next step will be Germany and that having subdued 
the Continent, he will try his strength with England. I 
do not believe the Emperor to have any fixed policy at all. 
He has certain ideas and desires floating in his mind which 
‘turn up as circumstances seem favourable, but a man of 
less decision of character, of more indolent disposition, or 
more inclined to wait upon events, instead of creating them, 
I never came across. Her Majesty’s Government will 
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recollect the difficulty they experienced in first inducing 
him to send a few thousand men to Gallipoli. Would 
this have been so had he meditated the downfall of Russia ? 
All must remember the uncertainty and hesitation and 
irresolution which preceded the Italian campaign and which 
were alone put an end to by the insanity of Austria declaring 
war on Sardinia. Would this have been so had the destruc- 
tion of Austria been part of a fixed plan, and would not 
a pretext for attacking Germany have been found before 
this, were Germany doomed in the Imperial mind ? 

“There are yet other reasons which would make me 
hesitate before I accept the conclusion that war is deter- 
mined upon. Both the Crimean and Italian Wars were 
preceded by warlike rumours. War, if I may so express 
myself, was in the air. Nothing of the kind exists now. 
France is quiet and wishes for repose. The Army is satis- 
fied and does not require active service. The Finances, 
to say the least, demand time for their adjustment. 

** When I consider these things and look at the Emperor’s 
time of life and his somewhat impaired health, when I think 
that it must be his desire to leave to his son an Empire that 
Europe would not be inclined to dispute, when I know 
his avowed horror of war since he has seen it in detail, I 
cannot bring myself to believe that he will lightly and without 
provocation risk the stability of his dynasty and the pros- 
perity of France by commencing a war of aggression the 
end of which, though it might be successful for France, 
in the commencement, no man can foresee. 

“T have reserved one point to the last as being of para- 
mount importance. I am convinced that the Emperor, so 
long as he is master of his own position, will engage in no 
war which he thinks may bring Great Britain into the field 
against him. Her Majesty’s Government may be assured 
that this will turn the scale whenever peace or war under 
ordinary circumstances is before him. If then he would 
not otherwise shrink from a forcible acquisition of the Rhenish | 
Frontier, the uncertainty whether England would consider 
it or not to be a ‘ casus belli’ would make him pause. At 
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all events he would be glad to see us occupied elsewhere 
were he meditating a conquest which he knows, to say the 
least of it, we should not approve. Is it likely that, under 
such circumstances, he would unsolicited by us have given 
advice to the United States calculated to prevent war with 
England when his policy would rather have been to embroil 
us at a distance from home in the other hemisphere ? 

“Tt will naturally be asked why, if the Emperor means 
peace, he keeps up such exaggerated military and naval 
establishments. to the alarm of Europe and to the detriment 
of French Finances. It is very difficult to give a satisfactory 
answer to this question, particularly to such as do not know 
the peculiarities of the Emperor’s character and the general 
temper of the French nation. There is one paramount 
notion in the Emperor’s mind—that the Bourbon and Orleans 
Dynasties were both lost through their having allowed France 
to drop in the scale of Nations. I do not stop to enquire 
how far this idea is well founded. Suffice it to say that 
it is the unalterable belief of the Emperor and that he is 
determined to maintain the position of France as a first- 
rate Power. He thinks, how erroneously need not be pointed 
out, that to insure her being respected, she must have an 
Army able to compete with Europe combined. Nothing, 
I am persuaded, will drive this chimera out of his head. 
Perhaps also there is an unavowed feeling that his own 
strength lies in the Army and that by reducing it he will 
throw a number of discontented officers without employ- 
ment upon the country. France, on the other hand, loses 
sight of the expenses of her armaments in the glory of having 
so irresistible a force. 

“With the Navy the case is different. There, jealousy 
of England comes into play and I believe that the Nation 
would sooner see its Military than its Naval establishment 
- reduced. 

“No doubt there always must be danger to others when 
a country is armed beyond its immediate necessities, as is 
the case with France. 

“The Army may become discontented and require more 
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active employment. But there are certainly no signs of 
this at the present moment. While then I hold the opinion 
that war is not now desired and will not be provoked from 
hence, I am not blind to all the chances which may produce 
one. A desperate effort by Garibaldi, a false move on 
the part of Austria, might bring on a collision ‘in Italy into 
the vortex of which France might soon be drawn. The 
Emperor’s position might be so shaken in France that he 
might resort to a campaign on the Rhine to restore his popu- 
larity. These contingencies are on the cards, but, I repeat, 
I see no signs of any warlike movements now. 

‘“‘T have thought it necessary in taking the responsibility 
of stating this opinion to accompany it by the reasons on 
which it is founded and in conclusion I can only express 
the hope that I may neither be deceived myself nor be deceiv- 
ing others.” 


To the above memorandum Lord Russell replied : 


“You have done just what I wished and I have circu- 
lated your paper through the Cabinet. I am much inclined 
to agree with you. .. . I think myself the Napoleon Minis- 
try would be lost if it tried to gain the Rhine frontier.” 


Writing on January 17, Lord Clarendon thanked Lord Cowley 
for sending his correspondence with Lord Russell and his 


“very important and well argued memorandum in every 
word of which I agree, and I am sure it is the truth as far 
as it is possible for you or anyone to look into the womb 
of time and the mind of the Emperor... . The Earl’s [Lord 
Russell’s] views, or rather the adoption of yours, on the 
subject are calm and sensible, but Palmerston’s is the most 
foolish letter I ever read considering the authentic sources 
of information to which he has access. If it had been written 
by Mr. Kinglake I should not have been surprised for he 
is a gobe-mouches by profession and can’t help himself, but 
Palmerston should be able to weigh evidence better than 
he does.... I have no patience with his still harping 
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on the sale of Venetia when he knows, for he himself told 
it to me, that Austria considers it would be against her honour 
and her interest to do so.... The Orleanists of course 
try their utmost to embitter the feeling of England against 
the Emperor, but I don’t believe that: Shaftesbury has any 
communication with them. He is simply the mouthpiece 
of Azeglio who wants to make us the cat’s-paw for Piedmont. 

“Shaftesbury’s is a house of call for refugees and they 
are always full of ‘ wars and rumours of wars’ and of secret 
information, especially with respect to the Emperor’s inten- 
tions, that Shaftesbury believes as he does his Bible, and 
hammers into the predisposed Pam through Lady Shaftes- 
bury and Lady Palmerston as well as by himself and Azeglio, 
till Palmerston believes that he gets the same information 
from many quarters and that it must therefore be true. . . . 
I should think that after the 27th you might go into the 
world but I believe the Queen is very watchful about what 
people do and how the mourning is observed. She sent 
back the other day all the papers she had to sign because 
the black margin was not sufficiently broad.” 


Early in March Lord Cowley heard on good authority that the 
Empress had declared to the Emperor that if he withdrew troops 
from Rome and that the Pope were to leave Rome in consequence, 
she would follow His Holiness wherever he might go as the only 
mark of respect she could still show to her child’s godfather. 

The Ambassador thought it was just the sort of foolish declaration 
she was likely to have made, and also that the Emperor might easily 
be biased by it, should a moment for decision present itself. 

With regard to the above, Lord Russell wrote : 


“‘T think if the Empress is to follow the godfather of 
her child, the father of her child will have some reason to 
complain. He might fairly sue for a divorce before the 
Council of State.” 


Writing on March 22 with reference to a visit he had paid at Wind- 
sor, Lord Clarendon said : 


“I thought the Queen much better than when I saw 
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her at Osborne though she thinks herself gradually wasting 
away and that her end is approaching, but she eats and drinks 
and sleeps quite enough, though not so abundantly as she 
used to do. She talked upon all sorts of subjects as usual 
and referred to the sayings and doings of the Prince as if 
he was in the next room. It was difficult té believe that 
he was not, but in his own room where she received me 
everything was set out on his table and the pen on his blot- 
ting-book, his handkerchief on the sofa, his watch going, 
fresh flowers in the glass, etc., etc., as I had always been 
accustomed to see them, and as if he might have come in 
at any moment... .” 


Referring to Napoleon III’s Italian embarrassments Lord Claren- 
don wrote : 


“The Emperor will never screw his courage up to with- 
drawing his troops from Rome and there is no use in talking 
or speculating about it. . . . Meanwhile I have no patience 
with all the nonsense talked here on the subject and by 
Palmerston as much as anyone who won’t put himself in 
the Emperor’s place and see that if the Pope was murdered 
or went into exile on the withdrawal of the French troops . 
he;(the Emperor) would be held responsible for it and justly 
so, by the whole Catholic world and by every man, woman 
and child in France who is or pretends to be religious. He 
could not afford to run such a tremendous risk, and it is not 
altogether unnatural that he should think of himself, his 
dynasty and his country rather than the unification of Italy 
and the pleasing of Lord Palmerston.” 


On April 9 Lord Clarendon wrote : 


“I am surprised at your news of the intention of the 
Emperor and the Empress to come over for the Exhibition 
as Madame de Flahault told everybody on Monday evening 
that they had determined not to come. I think their visit 
would be awkward for to the best of my belief the Queen 
would not see them. She goes at the end of this month 
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to Balmoral and if they-came she would probably stay on 
there until they were gone. The Emperor might not care 
for this if he was certain of a good reception from the British 
public and the chances are that he would get it... but 
he would be in a false position here—where would they 
lodge and who would do the honours to them, would they 
be made to pay their own expenses? The Queen wanted 
some money to be devoted to the reception of Royal foreigners 
but the Cabinet decided against it. The Flahaults are much 
annoyed, and with reason, at Holland House having been 
placed at the disposal of the Orleans family for the whole 
time of the Exhibition. The story told to me in confidence 
upon the authority of General Dumas (who is with the 
Queen Amélie) is that Plon-Plon relying upon the late Lord 
Holland’s intimacy with his father and himself had written 
to ask Lady Holland to lend or let him Holland House during 
his séjour of three weeks in London, upon which she imme- 
diately and before she answered his letter offered it to the 
Queen and the rest of the royal family. ‘Trouble may 
come of this as the Orleanists who come over will probably 
all make pilgrimages to Holland House which may become 
or will be thought by the Imperial Government to become 
a centre of political intrigue... . 

“There is a general feeling in the House of Commons 
that Palmerston is shaken and is a great deal older this year 
than he was last, but on Friday last he made two long speeches 
that were quite first rate (Poland and iron steamers) and 
I feel sure that there is plenty of vitality left in him yet. 
His fits of gout are now very sharp and he does not take 
time enough to recover from them, but he will rally in the 
recess if he doesn’t go standing about.” 


With respect to the approaching visit to England of the Japanese 
Mission (then in Paris) Lord Cowley wrote on April 25: 


“ One of them seems a cleverish fellow and they are all 
superior in manners to what we would expect, barring their 
blowing their noses in sheets of paper prepared for the 
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purpose, of the same texture and shape as we are accus- 
tomed to see elsewhere, but which they employ in lieu of 
plates, pocket-handkerchiefs, etc., their bosoms being filled 
with them, which gives them very much the appearance 
of wet nurses. One fellow put an ice into one of them. 
Thouvenel says they are quite unmanageable.’ 


With regard to the evident weakening of the Pope’s temporal 
authority Lord Cowley wrote : 


“‘Even Madame Walewska told me yesterday that the 
Pope’s case was a hopeless one. In the meantime the 
Empress’s violence increases as the Pope’s chances diminish. 
She took poor Paiva, the Portuguese Minister, so to task 
the other evening at the Tuileries, on account of the reported 
marriage of his King with Victor Emmanuel’s second daughter, 
that the poor man got so alarmed that the Emperor went 
to his rescue. By the way, Princess Clothilde does not 
admit that this marriage is at all settled.” 


Later, however, the Ambassador was able to report that the Emperor 
and Empress were somewhat reconciled, the following compromise 
having been agreed to. “ She promises no more scenes and he that 
the Pope shall not be abandoned.” 

With respect to the approaching visit of the Prince of Wales to 
the Emperor, all sorts of restrictions were placed upon it from Windsor. 
He was not to sleep nor was he to dine at the Palace. However Lord 
Cowley managed to squeeze in a breakfast at Fontainebleau. The 
Prince was only to pass one day in Paris. 

Lord Cowley thought his manner with the Emperor and Empress 
perfect, and they were both much pleased with him. The Emperor 
met him at the station and they both took him back there. The 
conversation was very general, but the Prince held his own unaffectedly 
and without shyness. Lord Cowley was most agreeably surprised. 

Walewski, Fould and Thouvenel dined at the Embassy during 
the Prince’s visit and were all much pleased with his affability. 


“Phipps who came over to replace Bruce (invalided) 
begged hard for another day for H.R.H. in Paris but was 
most inexorably refused from Windsor and he did not dare 
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press it. I am afraid from some expressions that Phipps 
let drop that there is still a good deal of bitterness against 
the Prince in the Queen’s mind and if it is true that H.R.H. 
is not to give his sister [Princess Alice] away, I for one shall 
deplore the Queen’s decision.” 


Lord Clarendon was anxious to know how the Prince of Wales 
acquitted himself, though he had little doubt that with the Emperor 
as with every one else he would exhibit tact and judgment and produce 
a favourable impression. 


“What an immense variety of people and characters he 
has come into contact with lately. The authorities and 
mobs of Canada and the United States—the Princes and 
Generals at Cologne—the potentates and populations of 
the East—and from all he has called forth an amount of 
cordiality and goodwill that would be quite remarkable 
if he had been a ripe man and is still more so as regards 
a boy who is so very young of his years—which is one of 
his mother’s chief complaints against him. I was with her 
for two hours on Monday and fancied that there was less 
bitterness in her tone when she spoke of him—at all events 
she endured with complacency the stiff remarks I made 
about the way in which he had been treated and some sugges- 
tion as to the course which should henceforth be pursued. 

“No human being was ever more in want of the truth 
than she is, and unfortunately there is no one to supply the 
want. She would not bear it from Palmerston or the Earl, 
and Granville, whom she likes, is too much of a courtier to 
say what might be disagreeable. I believe that anyone who 
had her good sufficiently at heart not to mind any little 
irritation that his advice might create would find no difficulty 
in guiding her or at least in preventing the aberration of 
wilfulness that will get her into serious scrapes—they 
are already looming in the distance and yet nobody dares to 
interpose. I found her as much bent as ever on sending the 
Prince of Wales to India but I assured her that the House of 
Commons would not grant the money for it and hinted that 
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a Regency Bill would be necessary and in a quarter of an 
hour she agreed with me that he ought to see Russia and be- 
come better acquainted with Germany! I am afraid he is 


not to give his sister away and that is just a specimen of her _ 


wrong-headed determination to prevent his standing in his 
father’s shoes upon any occasion. I am very ‘sorry that it 
did not occur to me to speak to her on this point though I 
dare say she would have been immovable and that her measures 
have been taken and announced. It was very touching to 
hear her talk of her isolation and helplessness. She said she 
had never done any business and that she never had thought, 
for everything had been done for her but that now she is 
obliged to work and think and she didn’t know how to set 
about either.” 


Bismarck was now appointed to the Prussian Legation in Paris. 
Lord Cowley had met him before in Germany where he formed a very 
high opinion of his capabilities. 


“I am enchanted,” he wrote, “ with my new Prussian 
colleague. It does one good to hear a Prussian talk who has 
not all the littlenesses of that Government and nation, but his 
want of reserve for his Chief—Bernstorff—whom he regards 
as.the most dunderheaded of Ministers almost surpasses 
permission, nor does the King escape his animadversions when 
he thinks His Majesty deserves them.” | 


Early in September Lord Clarendon heard that the Queen was 
about to see her future daughter-in-law at Laackem. 


“* She was terribly annoyed at that semi-official announce- 
ment in The Times as the Prince of Wales has not yet 
proposed to the young lady and Her Majesty had fondly 
imagined that his intention to do so was a profound secret. 
She is tolerably well in health, but by no means so strong as 
she was, and she is better in mind, though she is convinced 


that she is not. I had a letter from her not long ago quite 


unchanged in tone respecting her loss and her grief. . . .” 


With regard to Italian affairs, early in December, 1862, in an 
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interview with the Emperor*Lord Cowley reminded him that it was 
not only the Pope that His Majesty protected but the most tyrannical 
of governments. It was said that there were at that moment in the 


prisons in Rome 15,000 persons accused of political offences, and 
untried. 


“Never before,” wrote Lord Cowley, “did I see the 
Emperor so excited as when I said this. He absolutely 
bounded upon his chair and exclaimed, putting his hand to 
his face: ‘ And my troops protect this infamy!’ You will 
smile at my credulity when I tell you that although I have 
no hope of any change in this position of affairs during the 
present Pope’s lifetime I believe in the sincerity of the Em- 
peror’s professions of sorrow and of his sincere desire to 
abandon Italy as a whole to the Italians. But he has managed 
to entangle himself in a web from which he has no immediate 
escape. I am sure that you could not have heard unmoved 
the Emperor’s description of his own difficulties which fol- 
lowed the explosion of feeling which I have narrated above.” 


The bad feeling between England and France, though never at 
that time entirely absent, had somewhat died down. Sometime in 
the month of January, 1863, the Emperor made a very fine speech 
full of admiration for England and her institutions, in regard to which 
Lord Cowley wrote to Lord Russell : 


“‘T paid the Emperor some compliments on his speech, 
and I wish that you would do the same. I hear that it was 
very well received, and certainly the general tone in speaking 
of it is very satisfactory... .” 


On February 17 the Emperor and Empress were present at 
the marriage of Lady Sophie Wellesley, Lord Cowley’s second daughter, 
to Lord Royston, the eldest son of the Earl of Hardwicke, and in a 
letter to Lord Clarendon the Ambassador said : 


“The marriage went off most brilliantly yesterday .. . 
nothing could exceed the kindness of the Emperor and 
Empress. The latter gave Sophie a magnificent bracelet.” 


With regard to King Leopold’s dangerous illness Lord Clarendon 
wrote : 
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‘“‘ His death will be a public misfortune, for there are not 
so many wise men in the world that we can afford to lose one 
so remarkable for wisdom and who will be succeeded by one 
so remarkable for the want of it. Four or five years ago 
Leopold’s death might have made the Emperor’s mouth 
water for Belgium, but I hope that he has now too many 
things on his hands to allow of filibustering over the border, 
though it must be admitted that the present.state of things in 
Europe and the impotence of every Power to resist him makes 
the opportunity very tempting... . 

“That abominable book of Kinglake’s [The Invasion of 
the Crimea] has set everybody by the ears and will produce 
no end of hot water and bad blood. The Duke of Cambridge 
has already promised for himself a large amount of both, 
for being naturally piqued at the figure he has cut at the 
Battle of the Alma, he advised himself to write to that ill- 
conditioned fellow De Lacy Evans for a contradiction of his 
supposed hesitation to advance, and got in answer not only 
a confirmation of what Kinglake states but also of his (Duke 
of Cambridge’s) wish that the Guards should retire and 
reform, on which point H.R.H. had not asked for an opinion. 
He wrote again and received a rejoinder still more unsatis- 
factory, the fact being that Evans, having perceived the Duke’s 
hesitation, and that all might be lost in consequence, had sent 
Steele, the military secretary, who happened to be with him 
and entirely approved the measure, with a peremptory order, 
purporting to come from Lord Raglan, to advance. The 
result was that the Duke was obliged to refer to Steele, and 
to write to Evans that upon further enquiry he finds he was 
right! Kinglake’s friends have got hold of the correspond- 
ence, I suppose from Evans, and are showing it about every- 
where in proof of his yeracity and correct information—a 
pretty kettle of fish! and many more such kettles there 
will be as he means to go on with the book which is im- 
mensely profitable to him—six thousand copies are already 
sold and there will be a demand for at least four thousand 
more. 

“IT saw Delane yesterday a was glad to find him properly 
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indignant with the chapter on the coup d’Etat which he knows 
was written several years ago, and which has no legitimate 
place in a History of the Invasion of the Crimea. 

“The two points on which Kinglake specially insists and 
to which I wished to direct your attention are :—First, that we 
were dragged into the war with Russia by the Emperor Louis 
Napoleon in order to distract attention from his iniquities at 
home, and secondly, that if we had persevered in negotiations 
through Austria and Prussia we should have coerced the Czar 
into evacuating the Principalities and avoiding war. 

“But so far from being dragged into the war by Louis 
Napoleon he was always moving pari passu with us, and always 
allowing himself to be checked when we thought he was 
disposed to move too fast, and if we were dragged into the 
war at all it would be by our own Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople, the ‘ great Elchee,’ as indeed Kinglake himself pretty 
clearly shows. Then as to Austria and Prussia we knew full 
well that Nicholas looked upon the Emperor of Austria as 
entirely devoted to him, and that for the King of Prussia he 
showed the profoundest contempt, and that these two Sove- 
reigns, although disapproving the Czar’s policy and profoundly 
anxious for peace, yet would only look upon the question as 
it affected German interests, would never enter into any 
engagements with us for active measures and were shilly- 
shallying with projects of conventions and protocols in a 
manner that was perfectly unendurable to the Parliament and 
people of England ; but even if they had been more firm and 
bravely disposed they could have done nothing to protect 
Constantinople from a coup de main or the danger which 
menaced Turkey from the Black Sea, and which the Maritime 
Powers alone were able to avert. If anything occurs to you 
in refutation of Kinglake upon these two heads beyond what 
is to be found in the published papers I wish you would let 
me know.” 


In connection with one of the frequent visits paid by Charles 
Dickens to Paris where he was always the guest of Sir Joseph Olliffe, 
the famous English doctor, the following anecdote may be mentioned. 
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Lady Cowley’s ambition was to make the acquaintance of Mr. 
Dickens and she made innumerable attempts to persuade Sir Joseph 
to bring him to the Embassy, but without avail—Sir Joseph always 
pleading the shyness of the author as an excuse. However, Dickens 
was at last persuaded to give a public reading of portions of his works, 
for an English charity, in the Ball-room at the Embassy. At the 
end of this room a dressing-room was improvised for Mr. Dickens 
who had consented to have supper with Lord and Lady Cowley at 
the conclusion of the entertainment. Lady Cowley, after the reading, 
being anxious to see that everything was comfortable for her guest, 
entered the dressing-room—and to her surprise and consternation 
found the extra-shy novelist minus his trousers ! 

In spite of this contretemps, however, Lord Cowley heard shortly 
afterwards from a friend who had seen Dickens after his return from 
Paris that Lady Cowley seemed to have made a complete conquest 
of him and that he had also spoken with great animation of Lord 
Cowley’s kindness to him. 

Affairs in Poland, which unhappy country was in revolt against 
the tyrannies of Russia, now came up for some attention. 

In a letter to Lord Russell on March 1 Lord Cowley says: 


“There have been some curious passages between the 
Empress and Metternich which show that all irons are being 
put into the fire to bring Austria to French views. You must 
know that Her Majesty has a sneaking kindness for the Prince, 
and yesterday she sent for him—no doubt by the Emperor’s 
desire. She told him that they knew that the Austrian and 
English answers (to the French proposals for intervention in 
Poland) were refusals. It appeared that she abused us to her 
heart’s content—but that is of no moment. She then told 
Metternich that France would be forced to make overtures 
to Russia—that she must obtain satisfaction for the Poles, 
and that Russia was ready to give it. Metternich, who has 
a great deal of good sense and does not allow his head to be 
turned by the Empress’s cajoleries, said that anything was 
preferable to the state of uncertainty in which his Govern- 


ment stood towards France, and that he should prefer a known 


understanding between France and Russia to the suspicions 
and doubt to which their present conduct gave rise. He 
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then asked the Empress. what the Emperor expected to get 
from Russia. ‘A Poland all but independent under a grand 
Duke,’ was the reply. ‘And what do you mean to give in 
return?’ asked M. ‘ Nous serons trés larges sur toutes les 
questions qui regardent I’Orient.’ ‘ Well,’ said M., ‘ you had 
better try it, if that suits you.’ Pray do not mention this 
conversation to anyone, for Metternich gave me the details 
in the strictest confidence.” 


With regard to the Polish insurrection Lord Russell wrote : 


““Brunnow says that the Polish insurgents make their 
Russian prisoners swallow their own noses and ears which 
the insurgents have previously cut off. This is horrible and 
I fear the horrors on both sides are true.” 


On March 7 Princess Alexandra, the future Princess of Wales, 
arrived at Gravesend, where she was met by the Prince of Wales 
and was greeted with much enthusiasm by the people. 

A procession was formed and proceeded to Paddington en route 
for Windsor. It was noticed that the Royal carriages made rather 
a bad show, the servants not being in full livery and it was further 
hinted that it was Her Majesty’s desire that the whole thing should 
be kept as quiet as possible. This cold water, however, did not 
have the effect of damping the ardour of the populace who appeared 
determined to show their enthusiasm for the young couple. 

On March 10 the Royal marriage took place at Windsor in St. 
George’s Chapel. The Queen, accompanied by the Dowager Duchess 
of Sutherland and Lady Churchill, was present in the Royal closet. 

After the ceremony the Queen received the young married couple 
at the foot of the staircase in the Castle. Then followed a breakfast 
which, curiously enough, was not attended by Royalty, and this, 
according to Henry Greville, was “a most singular and discourteous 
arrangement, and one which surprised and shocked the foreigners, 
who declared that the like never could happen in any other Court.” 

Referring to the folly of Lord Palmerston’s expedition to Scotland 
_ when in a bad state of health, Lord Clarendon wrote on March 28: 


“Few of the great acrobats die a natural death and I 
expect that Palmerston one of these days will finish himself 
off by doing something more than any other man ever 
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attempted. Even Lady Palmerston, who is a sort of Lady 
Blondin in her way, thinks that her husband is taxing his 
herculean powers too much. 

“|. I have had two letters from the Queen since the 
return of the happy couple from Osborne and she is full of 
the praises of ‘ our dear charming new daughter’ who is 
everything to her that is the ‘ most affectionate and dutiful.’ 

I hope she is beginning to perceive that another year 
of total seclusion won’t do and that if she allows the young 
ones to take her place she won’t get it back again. 

“‘ She insists upon Parliament being asked to vote fifty 
thousand pounds towards the memorial to the Prince Consort, 
and the Government are anxious upon the subject as there is no 
knowing how it will be taken by the House of Commons. 
Derby and Dizzy however are made safe and will do their best 
to help it.” 


Writing on May 6 and alluding to the possibility of war between 
England and the United States, Lord Clarendon, whose opinions on 
men and matters were always entertaining if occasionally incorrect, 
said : 


““ Of that catastrophe there fortunately appears to be less 
prospect than a fortnight ago. Of long talk and bunkum 
there will be plenty, but our strict and perfectly honourable 
neutrality gives those rascals no pretext. .. . Lincoln and 
his Ministers and generals and contractors are as great black- 
guards as the people they misgovern and befool; but they 
are not such idiots as not to see that when they invade Canada 
the Confederates will walk into Washington and we shall 
sweep away their blockade and help ourselves to cotton, so, - 
on the whole, I don’t think that war is probable though of 
course peace hangs on a slender thread when such a ruffian 
as Wilks may any day render a further maintenance of peace 
impossible.”’ 


The sudden death in Paris, on July 15, as the result of an accident, 
of the Duke of Hamilton, who was very well known in Parisian society, 
caused great consternation, and was described by Lord Cowley as 
follows : 
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__“ The Duke of Hamilton has had a most extraordinary 
seizure, brought on, I believe, by intemperance. He and 
Harry Howard were descending the stairs of the Maison 
Dorée at two o’clock on Saturday morning, after having been 
at Mabille, when he fell, either in a fit, or missed his footing 
and brought on the fit by the blow he received on his head. 
Olliffe appears sanguine that he will get over it.” 


The next day the Ambassador reported : 


“The Duke of Hamilton died this morning. It is a 
terrible history, being nothing more or less than the suite of 
an orgy. ‘The Empress was present when he died and has 
taken the Duchess and children off to St. Cloud.” 


At this time Lord Mornington died and left his estates to Lord 
Cowley. 


“You never did a kinder act,’ wrote Lord Clarendon, 
“ than writing at once to tell me of the good fortune that has 
befallen you and at which I am quite overjoyed, for next to 
my own immediate belongings you and yours are nearest to 
my heart, and I declare that at this moment I feel ready to 
dance about the room as if some wonderful luck had happened 
to myself.” 


Rumours reached Lord Cowley in Paris respecting a future case 
in the Divorce Court in which Lord Palmerston was supposed to 
be involved, and on November 2, writing to Lord Clarendon, he 
asked : 


‘* What is the truth of the stories in circulation concerning 
Palmerston, an Irish clergyman’s daughter and an action for 
‘Crim. con.’ in which Palmerston is to be the defendant ? 
I hope there is no foundation for this?” 


To this Lord Clarendon replied on November 4: 


‘In town and country nothing has been talked of for the 
last ten days than the Palmerston case, no one really knows 
what to think of it, but I hope and believe that it is an attempt 
at extortion. 
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“The ‘ aggrieved ’ is not of the Church but the editor 
of a Tralee newspaper. The lady has been a governess and 
an actress and is good-looking and said not to make un- 
necessary difficulties. The unscrupulous attorney is of course 
the manager and in the citation placed on the files of the 
Divorce Court which anyone may see it is stated that on the 
23rd June at Cambridge House the said Viscount did there 
and then etc., etc.—damages claimed—twenty thousand 
pounds. The attorney contradicts the report that there has 
been a compromise and the Star has had some malignant 
articles upon it all—curiously enough Bright’s paper is the 
only one that has alluded to the affair. I have confidence in 
the luck and the pluck of Palmerston and shall feel sure of 
his pulling through until the reverse is the fait accompli which 
it cannot be for a twelvemonth at soonest owing to the number 
of prior claimants for the Wilde Fustice. My belief is strength- 
ened by Arthur Russell who came here on Saturday straight 
from Broadlands where he said that the host and hostess were 
as easy with each other and their guests and as good-humoured 
as ever. Party spirit however was already active about it 
and British hypocrisy will probably soon makea move to protect 
its widowed Sovereign from the approach of her licentious 
Minister. Anyhow, it is a disagreeable business, but still I 
can’t believe that ‘the old lad’ is destined to have such a 
miserable end to his career.” 


To the above Lord Cowley replied on November 10: 


“The story about the Premier is very curious and I 


trust that he may pull through. I hear that Layard has a ~ 


similar affair on his hands. It will not, however, fare so well 
with him.” 


Touching the same subject Lord Clarendon wrote : 


“ The reaction about Palmerston is general and everybody 
considers that it is an attempt to extort money. Lady 
Palmerston talked to me at great length about it last week and 
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said that the only thing-which annoyed Palmerston was the 
length of time that must elapse before the conspiracy could 
be exposed—with the regular course of things it would be at 
least a year, but the judge can manage to fix the trial for 
March next.” 


It is unnecessary to state that the case against Lord Palmerston 
was not proceeded with and it was generally believed to be a dis- 
graceful attempt to extort money. 

The differences between Denmark and Germany respecting the 
Danish Succession not unnaturally created a coldness between the 
Prince of Wales and his young wife and the Crown Prince and Princess 
of Prussia who were staying at Windsor at the time, and on November 
19 Lord Clarendon wrote : 


“There is great turmoil at Windsor about the Danish 
succession and the Queen of course inheriting the un- 
reasonableness of the poor Prince Consort on the subject, 
is against Christian and in favour of that blustering blockhead, 
the Duke of Coburg.” 


A few days later he again wrote : 


“The feud at Windsor between the Waleses and Crown 
Prince and Princess of Prussia is at its height. The Crown 
Princess has written volumes to her brother—an innocent 
pastime for small people but hard lines for the Queen who is 
unable to keep the peace between them.” 


Mr. Hammond also wrote on the same subject : 


“T dare say you will learn from your brother of the 
perplexity supposed to prevail at Windsor in regard to foreign 
affairs. Between the Prussians in the Castle and the Danish 
interest at Frogmore, the Queen must have a bad time of it— 

‘and there is no hope in a change of Ministry for the Con- 
servative language is as strongly anti-German and pro-Dane 
as that of the present Government and the masses in this 
country.” 
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Napoleon III finding himself in difficulties with regard to his 
Polish policy, suggested a European congress. The English Govern- 
ment, distrusting his aims in this direction, refused to send a repre- 
sentative, and thus squashed the whole scheme. The year 1863, 
therefore, closed in the usual atmosphere of doubt and irritation. 


— 
. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 
The Danish Question. 1863-4 


TS: endless disputes with respect to the Duchies of Schleswig 
and Holstein culminated at the death of King Frederick VII 
of Denmark who, having died in November, 1863, without 

direct heir, was succeeded by Prince Christian (son of Frederick, 

Duke of Schleswig-Holstein and father of the late Queen Alexandra) 

according to an arrangement arrived at by the Great Powers. 

Meanwhile, Prince Frederick of Schleswig-Holstein claimed the 
succession to the two Duchies and his claim was supported by Bis- 
marck, who by that time had become almost omnipotent in his country 
and evidently desired the annexation of both Schleswig and Holstein 
to Prussia. ‘This inevitably led to war between Austria and Prussia 
on the one side and Denmark onthe other. The latter had counted on 
the assistance of England, for she had been given to understand that 
if she took her advice she might rely on British assistance. She 
was further encouraged in resisting her adversaries by a statement 
made by Lord Palmerston in the Commons to the effect that England 
would co-operate with Denmark should she be attacked by Austria 
and Germany. 

A proposal was made by the British Government to France to join 
her in the defence of Denmark, but was not accepted by Napoleon. 

In a second campaign, the Danes, hopelessly left to themselves, 
were soon vanquished and consented to a peace abandoning all they 
had been fighting for—and no more was heard of the claim of Prince 

Frederick. 

On January 7 Lord Cowley reported to Lord Russell a conversa- 
tion that he had had with the Emperor at the Tuileries. 


‘“‘ He seems to have forgotten, at all events for the moment, 
his sulk with me and spoke with his usual good temper and 
affability. One of the principal topics was of course Den- 
mark. Admitting the injustice of the dealings of Germany 
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towards Denmark, H.M. said it was the result of a national 
sentiment which he could not afford to overlook. He could 
therefore do nothing for Denmark for fear of being exposed 
alone to the whole wrath of Germany. I replied that there 
were different ways of assisting Denmark, but that let what 
would happen, I was convinced that Germany<would never 
think of attacking France. H.M. thought the same, but 
nevertheless the reports which reached him necessitated great 
circumspection on his part. 

“*T do not know what the intention of H.M.’s Govern- 
ment may be should Germany invade Schleswig. You 
mentioned a short time ago that it might induce you to 
interfere. Should you meditate an armed intervention, it 
would probably decide the Emperor to do the same. The 
other part of the Emperor’s conversation to which I wish 
to call your attention is more serious, and is almost in con- 
tradiction with what I have just written. He told me in 
so many words what he had hinted at Compiégne, that 
the solution which he desired to see was the separation 
of Schleswig and Holstein from Denmark, their union with 
Germany, and the union of Denmark with Sweden and 
Norway. I asked the Emperor whether he had ever con- 
sidered all the difficulties which must stand in the way of the 
realization of such a plan and I mentioned one or two of the 
most salient. I asked also whether it would be in the inter- 
ests of Europe to see this old monarchy blotted out of the 
map by the mancuvres of foreign revolutionists. The 
Emperor replied that no doubt there would be many diffi- 
culties to overcome, but you may depend upon it that this is 
the plan on which his mind is now dwelling, and which is 
encouraged by Drouyn, by Prussia and to a certain extent by 
Sweden. There are probably many influences acting on the 
Emperor. In the first place, it is no new idea and it chimes 
in with his theory of nationalities ; secondly, he has a liking 
for the King of Sweden; thirdly, the success of the scheme 
would be a great blow to Russia ; and, lastly, it would not be 
liked by England. The old sympathies for Denmark have 
cooled wonderfully since the Prince of Wales married a 
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Danish Princess, and that; at our recommendation, a Danish 
Prince was placed on the Throne of Greece. Denmark is 
now supposed to be entirely English, and this will account for 
much of the coldness which now characterizes the proceedings 
of France in the question of the Duchies. Still I cannot help 
entertaining the opinion, that if we support Denmark, France 
will do so likewise. I told the Emperor that I trusted that in 
the midst of these troubles, he was not going to follow up his 
anger against us, and that now that he had time for reflection 
he would see that there had been no ill-will on our part. He 
answered civilly—I cannot say cordially, and said that he 
hoped that some terrain might be found on which the past 
could be forgotten. I rejoined that there could not be a 
better zerrain than the preservation of peace.” 


It was often in Lord Cowley’s mind that a visit from Lord Claren- 
don to Paris might be of great use, and writing to Lord Russell, he 
said that if he were of the same opinion he could be assured that the 
Ambassador would take no umbrage. 


“My own position,” he wrote, “ between the Emperor 
and Drouyn is very awkward, for I do not like, and I am sure 
you would not approve, any underhand proceedings on my 
part against the latter, whereas Clarendon might see the 
Emperor without cumbering himself about Drouyn at all. 
Something ought certainly to be done to put our relations on 
a better footing, and so long as Drouyn is at the head of 
affairs, I despair of it.” 


A few days later Lord Clarendon, in reporting a conversation with 
Lord Russell, wrote : 


*¢ J had a long talk with the Earl a few days ago. ... He 
told me of your suggestion that I should go to Paris and have 
_a talk with the Emperor, as he could not now discuss affairs 
with you and you could not believe a word that Drouyn said. 
He said he saw grave objections to this and that the Queen 
whom he had consulted on the subject and whose answer he 
had just received entirely agreed with him. I need not say 
that I would take any trouble to be of the slightest service to 
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you or to improve, if I could, the relations between the two 
countries to which I attach more importance, if possible, at 
this moment than ever, and if, as in September last, I could 
find myself accidentally at Paris, I won’t deny that a frank 
explanation with the Emperor might possibly be of some use, 
but I could not go over from hence privately or without its 
furnishing matter for comment, or in other words for every 
sort of misconstruction in the Press both English and foreign, 
and it might be called a secret and irregular mission for the 
purpose of crying peccavi or conciliating the Emperor or 
inducing him by back-stairs influence to adopt a policy more 
in harmony with our own—all of which might place the Gov- 
ernment and you and myself in a false position, and give rise 
to impertinent enquiries which it might be difficult to answer 
or to pass over in silence when Parliament meets. . . . 

“In short, having discussed the matter fully with the 
Earl, I could only end by taking the same view as himself, and 
I hope that upon consideration you will be disposed to agree 
with us. He spoke of you with entire confidence and in the 
most friendly manner, but said that he rather wondered with 
your great experience that you should be surprised or annoyed 
at finding such a fellow as Drouyn entirely made up of lies. 

~‘‘ It would be unworthy of the friendship and affection 
that exists between us if I disguised from you that I have 
heard of the Emperor spreaking to his Tory guests at Com- 
piégne in an unpleasant tone with regard to you, politically— 
personally he expressed the same esteem and respect as ever, 
but said that you were unfriendly to him and his policy and 
that the complexion of affairs was thereby altered and the 
transaction of business in a friendly spirit rendered difficult. 

“Of course I did not say a word to the Earl about this 
mean and ungenerous proceeding and I must beg of you to 
consider it as most strictly confidential. I told my informant 
that an honest man could not avoid being distasteful to an 
intriguer, that one who preferred tortuous paths could never 
go hand in hand with him who took the straight road and that 
no English Ambassador at Paris who faithfully served his 
country could fail to be obnoxious to the French Government 
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by refusing to be duped and by reporting the truth to his own 
Government. Have you any idea what has produced the 
change in the Emperor? My own opinion is that he attri- 
buted to you the failure of his Congress scheme and if I were 
to see him I could certainly prove how utterly without foun- 
dation such an opinion would be.” 


Lord Cowley seems to have been kept in a state of serious anxiety 
with regard to Danish affairs, as to the possibility of England having 
to face Germany single-handed. Writing to Lord Clarendon, he said 
that it was Drouyn’s object to engage us in action in order that he 
might become master of the situation and inflict a humiliation upon 
us. 


“Luckily the Earl has not fallen into the trap, though I 
was on tenter-hooks for a few days, as he never will explain 
his intentions. At last, however, he has declared that he will 
not act alone.” 


In reply to the above, Lord Clarendon said : 


* I ought to have foreseen that you would be kept as usual 
half in the dark—and consequently in a state of uneasiness 
which I might have abated by writing and I am vexed with 
myself for not having told you that the Earl, though halting 
between two opinions, or rather not liking to come down from 
the height of swagger to which he had climbed, yet had no 
chance of being allowed by his colleagues to go to war single- 
handed with Germany. It is short-sighted on his part and 
very unfair towards you to keep back anything that could be 
useful to you in discussion with a man so slippery and hostile 
as Drouyn—but that is his nature and if it is any comfort to 
you, you may feel assured that his colleagues have constantly 
more reason than yourself to complain of his want of frank- 
ness. I can’t help rather admiring his calmness for there is 
a tremendous run against him just now for which he does not 
seem to care one single twopenny damn, as the Duke of Well- 
ington used to say of the French. The House of Commons 
is in a state of irritation and malaise and wants a victim, so the 
blood of John is demanded, not so much on account of his 
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misdeeds as because John Bull is humiliated at seeing his little 
Danish friend mauled by two big bullies, though he won’t 
risk a man or shilling for his defence. ‘The non-readiness of 
the papers was unpardonably stupid and has been the cause of 
half the mischief, as the Speaker himself told me, for it made 
the House believe that there was wish for concealment, and 
people were driven wild when coolly told that they wouldn’t 
have the papers for three weeks. Layard who knows what it 
is to deal with a rabid house should have seen to this, as I 
believe the chief culprit is Hammond who has a profound 
contempt for the House of Commons and always thinks that 
every paper given to it is so much robbery of the F.O.... 
As far as public opinion in England is concerned, I believe 
there never was a moment when it would be safer for the 
Emperor to arrondir le territoire, for the execration of Prussia 
knows no bounds—the man in the omnibus cannot find terms 
strong enough to express it, but a distinction is made in favour 
of Austria who is only the fool afraid of not following the 
rogue. Bernstorff and Apponyi are pitiful sights and 1 
believe their only comfort is giving the cold shoulder to their 
Saxon and Bavarian colleagues... . If the Emperor could 
agree with us as to the best settlement practicable under the 
present circumstances and having as much regard as possible 
to the various interests, and let it be known that such was the 
opinion of the two Governments, it might lead to an arrange- 
ment. ... I believe there have been frequent communi- 
cations between him (Drouyn) and the Tories who think 
nothing would be so agreeable to the Emperor as the eviction 
of Palmerston and that they with the aid of France could 
settle the affairs of Europe easily. 

“They certainly would not be able to settle those of 
America, for their conduct with respect to the United States 
is insane, and as if a war with that country was an advantage 
that ought not to be delayed for a moment. 

“Our relations with France make people uneasy and 
there is a great and general desire to see them on a better 
footing. 

“The Queen, as you may SH is very unhappy—her 
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dread of war is inexpressible and she thinks that the anti- 


German language and proceedings of her Government will 
lead to it.” 


It was about this time that a great sensation was caused by a speech 
in Paris by the Procureur-Général connecting Mr. Stansfeld, a Member 
of Parliament and a Member of the Government, with the name of 
Mazzini. It was a known fact that Stansfeld and Mazzini had been 
intimate friends for many years, but it was, to say the least, most 
indiscreet on the part of the former to permit letters intended for 
Mazzini to be sent to his house. 

On March 8 Lord Cowley reported the following conversation 
which he had had with the Empress at a concert at the Tuileries on 
the previous evening : 


“The Empress said to me that she must sowlager herself 
by telling me that she was very angry with what had been 
doing in England with respect to Mr. Stansfeld and Mazzini. 
She went on to observe that much as the Emperor might suffer 
from the state of the law in England with regard to strangers, 
she knew that the law could not be altered, and she should not 
presume to expect it, but it was terrible, she added, when a 
member of the Government took upon himself to vouch for 
Mazzini’s respectability, and that he should be permitted to 
do so without observation from his colleagues. She touched 
upon the tone of the Press with reference to the late trial in 
Paris, [of Greco, for conspiring to assassinate the Emperor] 
observing that obloquy was most unfairly cast upon the French 
mode of judicial proceedings. She then adverted to your 
answer to Lord Westmeath in the House of Lords with which 
she was not satisfied. There was much more of sorrow than 
of anger in Her Majesty’s tone. I endeavoured to calm her 
as well as I could, but as I could not honestly defend Mr. 
Stansfeld, I left that part alone, but with regard to your 
speech I said that it was impossible for you under the circum- 
stances to make any other reply, but that I knew well what 
your private sentiments were with regard to Mr. Stansfeld’s 
declarations. As to the Press, I said I had not seen an 
offensive word in any of the es journals, and the other 
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papers were not worth taking into account. It would be a 
good thing, if you thought proper to do so, to write me a 
private line which I could send or show to the Empress, 
showing what your own feelings with regard to the Emperor 
are, for there are never wanting persons to make political 
capital of incidents which might be easily cleared up. There 
is a good deal of ill-will at this moment about the Stansfeld 
occurrence and the Emperor is behaving very well as he has 
sent a dressing to M. le Verrier who alluded to it with con- 
siderable acrimony in the Senate, and he has desired that the 
Press should not take it up.” 


Writing to Lord Clarendon at about this time the Ambassador 
said : 


“‘ Metternich is completely in the ascendant and can make 
the Emperor through the Empress do very much what he 
pleases. . . . What do you say to Mr. Stansfeld’s answers 
(in the House of Commons) im re Mazzini? I for one have 
never believed that Mazzini was anything else but a hum- 
bugging rascal, making tools of those poor devils but taking 
especial care of his own person. ... It is, however, high 
treason to say so. I have therefore held my tongue. 

“The Prefect of Police tells me that if he was to publish 
all he knows of the doings of conspirators against the Emperor 
in England the consequences would be very mischievous, and 
he says that it is all to be traced to women whom Mazzini 
and Co. get hold of. He insinuates that Mrs. Stansfeld and 
her two sisters were, before they married, all intimate with 
Mazzini and that it is Mrs. and not Mr. Stansfeld who is 
most to blame. 

“You may recollect the reports about Mrs. Milner Gibson 
at the time of the Orsini affair and the Prefect mentioned to 
me two other women whose names he estropiéd to such a 
degree that I could not catch them, but who, he says, are in 
society and hand in glove with the conspirators. 

““ Mazzini is to be tried en contumace when I fear a great 
many unfavourable though Der hace true charges will be made 
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against him. The Emperor has behaved very well in the 
Stansfeld affair... . He desired that the Press should be 
prevented from blackguarding us. I wish that something 
could be proved against Mazzini which would enable the 
Government to take or ask Parliament to agree to some 
exceptional measure against him.”’ 


In consequence of criticisms in the House of Commons on his 
friendship for Mazzini, Mr. Stansfeld, on March 18, 1864, tendered 
his resignation to Lord Palmerston who, however, refused to accept 
it and defended Mr. Stansfeld’s conduct in the House. After the 
trial of Mazzini which took place in London shortly afterwards, Mr. 
Stansfeld again tendered his resignation which this time was accepted. 

Feeling was now running high in England over the Danish War. 
Lord Clarendon wrote : 


«ec 


. . . If the Austrian fleet comes to assist land opera- 
tions and the Danes suffer on that account I doubt if the 
Government will be able then to resist the pressure of public 
opinion from going to the rescue. It would be curious if 
there was another Navarino in Danish waters, and that the 
‘untoward event’ [the ‘ Iron Duke’s’ expression with regard 
to the incident] of destroying a friend’s navy should happen 
to us again. 

** Sir Norton Peto who made all the railroads in Denmark 
and knows all the roads and people as well as his own, told me 
yesterday that they were determined to spend their last 
shilling and have their last cartridge fired by their last man 
sooner than yield and he thinks that the Allies will yet have 
some hard nuts to crack before they effect their purpose. I 
had a long talk with the Princess of Wales who, I must say, 
was very moderate considering how many things she suffers 
on her father’s account, but she expects that Denmark will 
disappear from the map of Europe in the course of this year 
and in answer to my doubts said that her mother wrote her 
- word of the actual intrigues going on between the Emperor 
and the King of Sweden for the formation of a Scandinavian 
Kingdom. 

“You can have no idea of what the uneasiness is here 
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respecting the state of our relations with France or how 
strong the conviction has become that want of understanding 
between the two countries is sheer waste of power. If, as I 
believe, the Emperor attaches to the alliance all*its real 
importance he would be gratified at the state of the public 
opinion here now and at the little desire there is t6 blame him 
for the expectant attitude he has assumed, waiting, as people 
say, till the Germans play his cards for him. I don’t believe 
they would now care much for his going to the Rhine if we 
could be quite sure respecting Belgium and Antwerp. .. .” 


On March 16 Lord Clarendon reported the following amusing 
incident : 


““ Delane told me that when the Prussians started for 
Holstein they announced that no newspaper reporter should 
come near their headquarters and that if any such animal was 
caught he would be treated as a spy—accordingly they found 
that not a word of their glorious achievement was known to 
the world and that all newspapers were full of Austrian deeds 
—so Bismarck sent through Buchanan to The Times corre- 
spondent at Berlin begging him to repair to the headquarters 
and got for answer that he had no idea of submitting to hard- 
ships in order to be exposed to indignities, whereupon Bis- 
marck sent for him asking him as a favour from the King to 
go and promising that he should carry a Royal autograph to 
Wrangel to give him the same quarters, rations, etc., as the 
Field-marshal himself! Rather characteristic of Prussian 
meanness and of the times we live in.” 


Rumours were now current in Paris that the Archduke Maximilian, 
who some time previously had accepted the Throne of Mexico, hesi- 
tated at the last moment with regard to the arrangement. The Em- 
peror, who was greatly in favour of the scheme, was much put out 
and, wrote Lord Cowley, “ there is a question, but pray do not mention 
it further, of having Bazaine made President of the Republic, and of 
abandoning the Imperial scheme !!” Maximilian eventually agreed 
to be made Emperor of Mexico and sailed for that country towards the 
end of April. 
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In the same letter Lord Cowley regretted that it should be supposed 
in France that Mr. Stansfeld was in any way connected with schemes 
against the Emperor’s life. . . . 


“If you read,” he added, “ the late Procureur-Général’s 
speech attentively you will see that he stated no more than 
that letters intended for Mazzini were sent under a feigned 
name to Mr. Stansfeld’s house. . . . I have done all in my 
power to explain the real state of matters, and that Lord 
Palmerston’s speech was intended solely to express his indig- 
nation at the party attack made against Mr. Stansfeld, but 
there is great irritation and much misconception still to be 
got over which will require time and patience.” 


In a letter to Lord Cowley Lord Russell expressed his belief that 
the stories in connection with Mr. Stansfeld’s communications with 
Mazzini were concocted by “ Dizzy and Drouyn.” 

With regard to the Danish Question and general feeling in England, 
Lord Clarendon wrote in June : 


“I don’t believe that the country is for war, but the House 
of Commons is very Danish and that of itself is sufficient to 
make the Viscount and the Earl bellicose—they are terribly 
riled by all the taunts at home and abroad about the cowardice 
of England and our having held out hopes to Denmark which 
we did not dare realize and both are desirous to do something, 
however rash, and wipe out this real or imaginary stain from 
their escutcheons. The Conference from the first has been 
in the hands of Prussia—Bismarck, the bold and bad, with 
his idiot King in his pocket, has been completely master of 
the situation and he would consent to no arrangement that 
was not to better his position at home.” 


Reporting an interview with Drouyn on June 20, Lord Cowley 
said : 


“Drouyn was evidently uneasy at a meeting of the 
Northern potentates, and told me that Metternich had been 
with him two days ago to read him a confidential despatch 
full of excuses and assurances that these meetings meant 
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nothing. Drouyn said to Metternich that he was willing to 
hope and believe that there was nothing in them. Indeed he 
did not see what the Northern Powers could coalesce about. 
Metternich observed that he hoped that the French*Govern- 
ment would appreciate the spontaneity of the assurances of 
his Government. Drouyn rejoined that there was one thing 
better—that the Austrian Government should not be under 
the necessity of giving them.” 


These assurances on the part of Austria gave Lord Cowley the 
opportunity of expatiating on the policy of depending on broken reeds, 
to which he thought the Imperial Government had been too long 
trusting ; they had, he said, tried for a good understanding with 
Austria and Russia, both of which efforts had failed and they were 
about to make a similar experiment with Prussia. Drouyn replied 
that there was but one alliance worth anything, that between England 
and France. “ Each,” he said, “‘ could do a great deal, alone—together 
they could govern the world.” Lord Cowley replied that this was 
what he had been preaching to him for the last six or seven months. 
“Yes,” said Drouyn, ‘“‘ we do not know our own interests, what an 
incomplete business we have made of Italy because we were alone. 
How paralysed are you in the Danish question because you are alone ; 
why can’t we come to some understanding ? ” 


‘ We were now getting on dangerous grounds for an agent 
without instructions, and yet I was anxious to find out what 
he was driving at and whether he was speaking his own senti- 


ments only, or those of the Emperor, so I said that it would — 


be very difficult, no doubt, for England single-handed to 
bring Germany to reason—it was probably impossible— 
supposing we were to give material assistance to the Danes, 
we could not, I supposed, remain in the Baltic during the 
winter. If indeed the Baltic was the Adriatic it would be 
a different matter. Drouyn here interrupted ands aid, ‘ Ah! 
then we may do something together in the Adriatic.’ ‘ Yes,’ 
I rejoined, ‘and set the world on fire.’ ‘Oh,’ said he, 
‘but we shall be masters, and can control the movement.’ 
‘Well,’ I replied, ‘ unfortunately the Adriatic is not the 
Baltic, and the assistance we could give the Danes in the 
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former sea could only be auxiliary, the greatest culprit would 
go unpunished.’ I then said carelessly that I had no doubt 
that Prussia would some day pay the penalty of her present 
conduct. Drouyn seemed to seize on this observation, as if 
inviting me to say more. He said that the Emperor was 
under no engagements whatsoever to Russia—that in fact 
H.M. was free even to insist on the fulfilment of the treaty 
of *52, and if we had any proposals to make that would tend 
to a better understanding with his Government they would 
meet with every consideration.” 


Lord Cowley from this conversation gained the impression that the 
Emperor wished to turn present circumstances to account, first, to turn 
the Austrians out of Venetia, secondly, to get a bit of the Rhine. 

Alluding to the Danish Question, Lord Clarendon wrote : 


“In a long conversation I had yesterday with the Queen 
I ventured to call the King of Prussia a fool and to say that 
a man so weak and obstinate in his position easily became a 
great criminal. She laughed and did not protest, so she has 
made progress towards seeing things and men as they are— 
her language was as moderate and judicious as possible and 
she had been much pleased at finding Palmerston far more 
alive than she expected to the responsibility of engaging this 
country in war. I conclude the Danes will decline the 
arbitration . . . but this is of less importance to us than if 
they had accepted and the Germans had refused, as I am 
sadly afraid that the Earl in that case had committed us to give 
assistance—he says not and that he only expressed his indi- 
vidual opinion, but the Danes did not so understand it and 
the Cabinet are much annoyed—of course this is confidential 
and I hope won’t signify, as the case will not arise and people 
here will be against the Danes if they try to prolong the war 
when there is such a fair chance of coming to an agreement— 
they are a lot of village politicians and can see or understand 
nothing beyond the limit of Copenhagen. The Earl means 
to propose a committee to-day which will rile the Danes. I 
will finish this after the Conference which is to be held after 
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the Levée and I shall not have much time, for the Queen is 
always so impatient to get the précis of proceedings that I 
have to send her always. 

“Just returned from the Levée. There, alas * all my 
hopes have been dashed to the ground. The Germans only 
accept Leopold as a mediator with full right: reserved te 
reject his frontier if they don’t like it, and the Danes abso- 
lutely reject all arbitration saying they could never govern the 
country (!!) unless they have the line of frontier proposed by 
us. I expect therefore that hostilities will recommence on 
Sunday next. Palmerston and John Russell have agreed to 
tell the whole story to Parliament on Monday. ... If ever 
the Emperor could be brought to express his disgust with. 
Prussia now is the moment for Brigeleben tells me that 
Austria is agreed to all we proposed, but that it was impos- 
sible to persuade Bismarck! Wretched slaves the Austrians 
are, but Bismarck is the real offender and the disturber with 
malice prepense of the peace of Europe. If the Emperor 
would fall upon him and denounce his selfish policy, which 
is simply to better his own bad position in Prussia, he would 
be a public benefactor and recognized as such without com- 
promising himself in any way or running the slightest risk of 
involving France in war—he has but to declare that he holds 
Prussia responsible for all the troubles that may be created in 
Europe and that he fully understands ‘the reason why,’ 
namely, to enable the Prussian Government to lord it over 
Germany and to thwart the legitimate wishes of the Prussian 
people. He would thus get the whole democratic party of 
Germany on his side by a simple expression of opinion and 
be in no way compromised himself. 

“. . . Downing Street six o’clock. All is up—no possi- 
bility of coming to an understanding. The Germans will 
only hear of mediation with power to reverse decision—the 
Danes will not hear of arbitration in any sense—La Tour 
proposed to consult populations in mixed districts. Bern- 
storff would have taken it ad referendum. Apponyi would 
not agree—the Danes rejected it altogether and at once. We 
shall meet on Saturday again to exchange maledictions, I 
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suppose, and on Sunday hostilities will no doubt begin—so 
ends this phase of the affair —Bismarck deserves to be hung.” 


On July 9 Lord Clarendon writes : 


“The more one gets behind the curtain about the origin 
of the war the less doubt there appears that it was conceived 
and pressed on for the purpose of ameliorating Bismarck’s 
own position and enabling the King to make himself popular 
with the army and to rely upon it against his people and their 
representatives. ‘The main object in risking the peace of 
Europe !” 


Writing to the Hon. H. Elliot on July 12, Lord Cowley said that 
the Italian representative on his return from Fontainebleau had said 
that he was quite convinced that the Emperor would do no more for 
Italy. 

Writing from Balmoral to Lord Cowley, then on leave from Paris, 
on October 4, Lord Grey said: 


“The Queen wishes me to write to you about the Prince 
of Wales’s proposed visit to Paris. She has been considerably 
annoyed by the way in which he has upset all the pre-arranged 
plans to which he had agreed, of his continental tour being 
conducted as a strictly private one, accepting the Swedish 
invitation to the Palace and, indeed, making it as public a 
progress as it was possible for him to do. Her Majesty says 
this is not to be the case if he goes to Paris. She writes to him : 
‘I am rather doubtful about your visit to Paris. If it does 
take place it must be on the complete understanding that it is 
in real incognito which your other visits have not been. That 
you stop at an hotel and do not lodge with the Emperor and 
Empress and do not accept an invitation to Compiégne or 
Fontainebleau, the style of going on there being quite unfit 
for a young and respectable Prince and Princess like yourselves. 
Of course you might accept a day’s shooting at Compiégne 
and dine with the Emperor and Empress but nothing more |’ 
I have copied this out, as the best means of acquainting you 
with Her Majesty’s wishes. You will judge best, when it is 
decided whether the Prince of Wales is to go to Paris or not, 
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whether you should yourself go over, or whether you could 
put the irons in the fire through my brother, to prevent 
invitations being sent to the Prince of Wales. It is the only 
security against His Royal Highness’s disregard of Her 
Majesty’s wishes. The Queen would be very sarry to inter- 
fere with your holiday and perhaps by writing to my brother 
you would be able to effect what Her Majesty desires without 
going over. Perhaps your absence would mark the incognito 
nature of the visit more strongly.” 


On October 8 Lord Grey wrote again to Lord Cowley from Bal- 
moral : 


“Your letter which I received this morning and immedi- 
ately communicated to the Queen has been a great comfort 
to Her Majesty. She desires me to say that she concurs in 
every word you say. I have consequently sent it to Lord 
Russell with the request from Her Majesty that he will at 
once telegraph to Paget to inform H.R.H. that it is the 
opinion of the Government, approved by Her Majesty, that 
the proposed incognito visit to Paris should not take place, 
but that H.R.H. should wait for some future more convenient 
moment to pay his first visit to that city, in all proper form as 
the»Prince of Wales. Supported as this opinion is by you, 
the Queen cannot doubt its adoption by the Government. 

““I may add, confidentially, that Her Majesty feels it a 
little hard that the disagreeable task of controlling the Prince 
of Wales’s movements should be thrown entirely upon her. 
She thinks she has a right to expect the support of her Goy- 
ernment, and is therefore most anxious that the present 
decision should be announced to H.R.H. as coming from the 
Government. ... I think if you would write a line to 
Lord Russell expressive of your opinion, it would be quite 
decisive.” 


As early as September of this year Lord Cowley, when on leave 
from Paris, had heard that the most exaggerated stories were going. 
about of the Empress having quarrelled with the Emperor, and every- 
body believed it was on account of his liaison with Bélanger that she 
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had gone off to Germany. On December 6 he wrote as follows to 
Lord Russell on the same subject : 


“What occupies serious attention now are the intestine 
discords in the Imperial family. I am told that le séjour at 
Compiégne has been most painful and that the Emperor and 
the Empress are hardly on speaking terms. It has come to 
this that she taxes him with his present liaison to his face— 
calling the lady the scum of the earth—and he defends him- 
self. One curious fact is that she has made confidants of the 
Walewskis, saying : ‘ Do not suppose that I have not always 
been aware des infidélités de cet homme. Fai tout essayé, méme 
de le rendre jaloux. C’était pour rien, but now that he has 
condescended to this crapule I can stand it no longer!’ 
Some people think that Her Majesty is capable of insisting on 
a separation. I own I doubt it.” 
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Many Matters. 1865 


HE domestic differences of Napoleon III and Eugénie were 
much discussed at the beginning of 1865. On January 6 
Lord Cowley wrote to Lord Clarendon : 


“|. . Fancy the Empress taking Mocquard’s brother, a 
notaire, getting into a brougham and going off to Marguérite 
Bélanger to whom she made a scene, offering to settle I do 
not know what upon her if she would leave Paris. ‘The offer 
—and the lady—were treated with the utmost contempt and 
the story of the bait made a good joke of.” 


Lord Clarendon commented : 


“* Spanish blood and Spanish jealousy have often begotten 
imprudences, but I never heard of such an imprudence as the 
visit of Eugénie to Marguérite—it was certain to end in 
miserable failure as the damsel would feel sure of better 
provision from the husband than the wife and at the same 
time be able to give him a preuve éclatante of her disinterested 
love.” 


Negotiations had been going on at this time between Lord Gran- 
ville and Princess Anna Murat, whom he wished to marry. 
Lord Clarendon wrote on the subject : 


“‘T shall be very sorry if Granville marries Anna Murat, 
for I am sure it won’t answer to him. She is a Roman 
Catholic and he has already suffered enough from the religion 
of his former wife. She is a sort of Royalty and having aspired 
to thrones will hardly be content with 16, Bruton Street and 
C. Greville on the first floor. She has £40,000, I believe, 
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which though a roundish sum is by no means the fortune 
Granville has been on the hunt after or sufficient for the man 
engaged in trades so precarious as those of politics and iron. 

“Tf he has been nibbling again, and again turning away 
from a bait not good enough, he will do himself great harm, 
both at home and in France. What did he go to Paris for 
and is he as unwell as the Duchess of Manchester wrote me 
word he was, on her return to England? She made no 
allusion to the Murat concern (nor shall I of course to her) 
so I suppose she knew nothing of it or disbelieves.”’ 


In a letter to Lord Clarendon on January 9, Lord Cowley said : 


“Poor Granville has been definitely refused, though all 
the young lady’s family, including the Emperor and 
Empress, did. everything to make her say ‘ yes.’ She could 
not make up her mind. The Emperor would have given her 
two million of francs and was delighted at the match. But 
whether she thought Granville too old or whether she is in 
love with some one else, she yesterday declared her resolution 
not to marry him. ‘The Empress said to Walewski in Princess 
Anna’s presence: ‘ Dites-lui, donc, qu’aprés la premiere nuit 
c’est bien égal qu’un homme soit beau ou laid. Au bout de hut 
jours c’est la méme chose.’ 

** T believe it to be very lucky for them both. Granville’s 
political position would have been quite lost if he had married 
another Catholic and she a member, however distant, of the 
Imperial family. She means to base her refusal on the score 
of religion. All this for yourself alone.” 


Lord Clarendon replied : 


“Thanks for letting me know of Puss’s escape. The 
young lady in pleasing herself has done him a right good 
turn for she really would have been his ruin, politically, and 
the shindy such a marriage would have made in England 
would have been very painfultothem both. I think he must 
have managed clumsily for, with so many negotiators and 
well-wishing go-betweens, he surely might have ascertained 
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beforehand the fate that his proposal would meet with before 
he committed himself to making it. Even the intentions of 
so allying himself will, if known, do him harm, and I hope, 
though I hardly expect, that it will be kept a secret. 

“I shall not say a word of it to anyone, I can’t understand 
what led him to contemplate such a blunder.’* 


~ 


A day or two later he wrote: 


“Do you think the Murat lot will keep the Puss affair 
secret ? I hope they may for it would damage him here if 
it were known. Madame Walewska who is so fond of our 
little President ought not to have allowed him to commit 
himself to a proposal till she had ascertained what the answer 
would be. However, it is an immense thing for him to have 
been refused.” 


Writing again to Lord Clarendon on this subject, the Ambassador 
said : 


““T believe the Granville affair was got up by Madame 
Walewska with a view of somehow or other arriving thereby 
to London, and that having gained the Empress to her cause 
she probably thought that Anna would not dare refuse. The 
gitl, however, has shown more character than I gave her 
credit for. People are beginning to talk here, though nobody 
seems to know exactly what has happened. Madame 
Walewska had but one confidante in the matter and that one 
let it out to me.” 


On January 14 Lord Cowley received a message from the Empress 
desiring him to call on her. On waiting upon H.M. she said that she 
had a communication to make to him which she would have addressed 
directly to the Queen had she not feared that a direct communication — 
might be displeasing to H.M. She would therefore ask him to convey 
it to Her Majesty’s notice. 

He must of course be aware, the Empress said, of the rival claims 
existing between the Latin and Greek communities to the possession 
of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. The assertion of 
these claims had led more than once to displays of violence within the 
precincts of the Church, while it had impeded and latterly even pre- 
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vented the execution of repairs, until the building had become unsafe. 
It had been found impossible to come to any understanding with 
the Russian Government and H.M. wondered whether the object 
which she had in view, viz., the restoration of the sanctity of the Holy 
Sepulchre, might not be attained by inviting the whole of Christendom 
to lend their aid to its accomplishment. 

H.M. suggested that the buildings over the Holy Sepulchre might 
be removed, and a temple raised by universal subscription in their 
stead worthy the sacred spot. 

Two lateral Churches, the one for the Latins, the other for the 
Greeks, might form part of the plan, while the centre nave or principal 
building might be open for worshippers of all denominations. 

The Empress held in her hand a paper which she read and after- 
wards gave to Lord Cowley who forwarded a copy to Lord Russell. 
In it the above ideas were developed at greater length, and the means 
shown by which it was hoped to find how the funds for this great 
undertaking might be obtained. It was proposed that all Christian 
Princesses should unite to facilitate the work, an appeal for contribu- 
tions coming from them not being likely to be refused. 

In forwarding the scheme to Lord Russell, the Ambassador wrote : 


“Your Lordship will, I feel persuaded, perceive that I 
could not refuse the commission which the Empress requested 
me to undertake, but I said very little on the scheme itself 
for I was unwilling to incur the responsibility of pronouncing 
any opinion upon it. I considered, however, knowing as I 
do the disgraceful scenes which have so often desecrated the 
Holy Places at Jerusalem, that I might compliment H.M. on 
the sentiments which had guided her to this step, assuring 
her that I would recommend it to a favourable consideration.” 


Lord Russell replied : 


“‘T have good hopes of our giving advice to the Queen 
which in tone and manner would be a satisfactory answer to 
the Empress. The Queen will, I have no doubt, write it 
herself, but keep this quite quiet.” 


Reporting a Cabinet discussion on the Empress’s proposal Lord 
Clarendon wrote : : 
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‘In general terms it was settled that the proposal of the 
Empress should be agreed to (i.e. that in the name of the 
Cabinet it should be recommended to the Queen) but there 
are some difficulties which of course have occurred to yourself. 
First, the Holy Sepulchre has never interested Protestants 
and they are now, according to the proposal, to be rather 
scurvily treated. Secondly, our assistance, or rather the 
Queen’s, to Roman Catholic and Greek rites would be un- 
popular. Thirdly, it is very desirable but very difficult to 
keep such a matter without the scope of Parliamentary dis- 
cussion. Fourthly, that the Queen ought to subscribe and 
that not shabbily, but she has no money and can hardly keep 
herself out of debt. 

“‘ All this may be got over but the Empress must not 
think that it is quite a smooth, straightforward matter, or 
that the Queen has the same facilities as herself who is under 
no control. It was very lucky that you let me know of the 
proposal because the statement made by Palmerston (to 
whom, I know not why, it had been delegated by the Earl) 
was meagre and incomplete and there was a disposition in the 
hearers to jeer and to pass to the order of the day, but I was 
able to stop that, of course without the least allusion to you— 
and the political importance of an assent was quite admitted— 
so was also a very agreeable manifestation of desire to do 
‘ whatever Cowley recommends.’ ”’ | 


Writing to the Ambassador on the same subject Lord Russell said : 


“The Queen will write to the Empress herself but the 
final decision on the request and proposal itself is left to the 
Government (as is right) and is not yet made, so pray say 
nothing about it.” 


Lord Clarendon later wrote : 


“The Queen won’t have the Holy Sepulchre at any 
price—as the Earl will probably have told you.... The 
Queen’s reasons are not without force and we all know the 
scheme was an absurdity for the benefit of the Empress’s 
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soul and that the objections to it for us Protestants and with 
our public opinion were numerous, but on the other hand 
an. affirmative answer would have done political good and 
have smoothed many difficulties. . . . However it is not to 
be and you will have to make the best excuse you can... . 
I wrote to the Earl (whom I could not see, as of course he 
was at Pembroke Lodge) to beg he would induce the Queen 
to write to the Empress herself. Whether he took any steps 
for that purpose I don’t know, probably not, as the Queen 
might have asked him what she was to say—if he did I have 
little doubt that Her Majesty will refuse on the score of dignity 
and not choosing to reply to a message by an autograph. 
Her main objection to lending her name to the scheme 
evidently was the subscription it would entail and she said, 
truly enough, that the Empress would probably give a large 
sum and that the Queen of England ought not to give much 
less and that she really could not afford it as it was only by 
the strictest economy on the civil list that she was able to 
escape debt. I can’t deny, however well the thing might 
have been cooked for the public here, it might have been 
very unpopular, as the Protestants were to be so little cared 
for in the scheme and Exeter Hall might accuse the Queen of 
fostering false religions and all that sort of bosh which is the 
stock in trade of the Evangelists. . . . Palmerston seems to 
have recommended it warmly and to have told the Queen 
that the Cabinet were unanimous in favour of an affirmative 
answer. 

“‘ Her Majesty is sadly in want of an adviser not only to 
induce her to do what is right but to keep her from what is 
wrong under the influence of C. Grey.” [The Queen’s Private 
Secretary.] 


Early in February the Queen of Holland wrote to Lord Clarendon, 
saying that she had received a strange letter from the Empress about 
a plan for saving her soul ; she had answered it in a very friendly way, 
but did not mean to subscribe much. 

Queen Victoria now saw Lord Clarendon on the matter. She 
said she had a great esteem and liking for the Empress whose genuine 
sympathy with her she had heard of from many quarters. She had 
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no such feeling, however, for the Emperor whom we had flattered and 
cajoled a great deal too much, for he had behaved very ill to us, and 
such had been the Prince’s opinion. 

In the same letter in which he quoted the above cqnversation, 
Lord Clarendon added : 


“She looked and evidently is quite well, ‘but I believe 
that her nerves do not allow her to alter her ways and that she 
will persist in the same system of seclusion. Palmerston 
wrote to her on the subject and told her the wishes and 
expectations of her subjects and she ‘ read his letter with 
surprise and regret.’ She only means to have the same 
foolish little receptions this year which do more harm than 
good, as greater offence is given to the excluded than satis- 
faction to the invited. Palmerston says he shall have another 
try but he will be powerless when she pleads her health and 
quotes the authority of Dr. Jenner—a thorough courtier 
physician—that it is utterly broken down. The Prince and 
Princess of Wales are in great favour, but she can’t bear his 
doing the things she won’t do herself, and people are aware 
of this and are getting very discontented. . . .” 


With respect to the Empress Eugénie’s health, Lord Cowley 
reported to Lord Russell : 


“Tt is true that Metternich on his return from Compiégne 
thought ill of her, but I have it on the best authority, namely 
the great English ladies’ doctor here, who is treating her, 
that as yet there is nothing seriously the matter. The fact 
is she had worried herself to death over the Emperor’s liaison 
with Mile. Bélanger. This worry had fallen upon her nerves 
and produced loss of appetite, nausea, etc., but she is getting 
all right again. She was constantly skating during the late 
cold weather and certainly she was looking well enough when 
I saw her the other day.” 


Referring to the Duc de Morny’s recent death, Lord Cowley wrote 
to Lord Clarendon on March 10: 


“You will have been shocked at poor Morny’s premature 
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death. At such a moment one can only look at the bright 
side of a man’s character and he had it in him if he had been 
honest to have become a very great man... . The Press of 
this country eulogizes him too much. One would think 
from the wild expressions of the journalists that an angel 
had departed from among us. It has been a strange history, 
for although he had long been ailing and I believe thought ill 
of himself, nobody believed him in any danger till two or 
three days before his death when Olliffe, who was his doctor, 
began to look grave—but neither Madame de Morny nor the 
Flahauts had any idea how ill he was until four-and-twenty 
hours before his end. The post-mortem examination showed 
a lesion of the duodenum, but that was all that could be 
discovered. 

*““Madame de Morny behaved like a brute throughout 
his illness and to the last had dinners and parties, to the 
great scandal of everybody. People may say what they please, 
but Morny is a great loss to the Emperor and the latter is 
much cut up. Incritical moments Morny had great calmness 
and firmness, and even his enemies admit that his judgement in 
political affairs when not warped by his own interests was 
sound. He made a very good and impartial President of the 
Legislative Body and I believe desired the Emperor to give 
them greater liberty of discussion. ... Peace be to his 
ashes ! ” 


With regard to French politics, Lord Clarendon wrote on April 6 : 


“‘T had a talk with Delane the other day and he said his 
only wish was that everybody in France was as well affectioned 
to the Emperor as the people of England are—he is no bad 
judge of public opinion which he affirms was fixed in the belief 
that there never had been a ruler of France who on the whole 
had so steadily adhered to the English Alliance as the 
Emperor.” 


With regard to the death of Cobden, Lord Clarendon commented : 


‘“‘ All the sentiment and grief about Cobden at Paris is 
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quite natural and just, as he has devoted himself for years 
past to the glorification of France at the expense of his own 
country and the Emperor may well desire to encourage other 
Englishmen to go and do likewise. ‘There was a very strong 
feeling three years ago in the House of Commons on the 
subject, and I remember that many people among-the Liberals 
thought that Cobden was actually in the pay of France. 
More than a hundred thousand pounds were subscribed for 
him after the repeal of the Corn Laws and I believe that 
three-fourths of it have been frittered away in payment of 
his debts and in American railways. His friends, much 
against his will, insisted upon placing twenty thousand pounds 
in trust and I hear that his widow and five daughters have 
only that to depend upon. There is talk of a vote in Parlia- 
ment for them which would be rather absurd, but Gladstone 
wants to make political capital in Lancashire—his object is 
to be returned for that county and for the University, but at 
present he is very far from being certain of either. . . .” 


On May 1 Lord Cowley wrote as follows : 


“The Emperor left for Algeria on Saturday. He is to 
remain away at least a month or perhaps six weeks. All sorts 
of reasons are given for the journey. Some say that he wanted 
an éxcuse to get away from the Empress who, it is affirmed, 
has been odious to him. Others connect his journey with a 
desire to see Mademoiselle Bélanger more at his ease. It 
seems certain that she has gone to Marseilles and I hear that 
she is to proceed to Algiers. . . . It is said that the Empress 
encouraged the Emperor’s departure quite as much as he 
wished for it himself. It is difficult to conceive such folly, 
but it is possible that the temptation of playing Regent was 
too strong for her. At all events, the report whether true 
or false has done her no good.” 


To this Lord Clarendon replied : 


““T believe that the Emperor’s journey to Algiers created 
quite as much alarm here as at Paris—perhaps more—because 
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we know less of the real state of things in France, and we fancy ~ 
therefore that the mice will play all manner of antics while 
the cat is away... . 

“Be the motive what it may, the expedition is a strange 
one, for personally and in a month he can learn little more 
through McMahon’s chaperonage than he might have gathered 
from his despatches, and as for either giving up or dividing 
the Colony it seems to me impossible that he should attempt 
such an assault on the vanity of France with no other excuse 
than that of economy which is the last thing Frenchmen ever 
care for. His wayof carrying it on with Mlle. Bélanger was 
bad enough at Paris but if he takes her to Algiers where he 
will be living in a lantern and everything he does at every 
hour of the day and night must be known, it really will be 
too bad—there is plenty of toleration for such doings, but 
even he will hardly be able to brusquer les convenances with 
impunity. When next you write pray let me know whether 
the Dulcinea actually crosses the sea. 

“The Queen of Holland tells me that the Empress after 
having boudé’d her for three months on account of her cold 
_ answer re Jerusalem had written to say that she was all in 

favour of the journey as the air and exercise would be so 
good for his health. ‘The Queen adds that the poor foolish 
woman can’t conceal her joy at being Régente. Is it true that 
Metternich was invited to accompany H.M.? 

“‘T hope and rather expect that the genuine feeling which 
has been exhibited spontaneously and unanimously through- 
out England upon Lincoln’s assassination will do good in 
America and shake for a time the raging desire for a quarrel 
with us—but it will probably only be for a time as Johnson 
who has more ability and less judgement than Lincoln is an 
unscrupulous savage whose thirst for popularity is as great 
as for strong drinks... . 

“The addresses to the Crown have not been thought 
-indecorous or beyond the mark here—there was a general 
desire in both Houses to testify their regret and indignation, 
and there was no legitimate way of making their feelings 
known to the American people but by a request to the Queen 
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to allow her Minister to become the organ of communication. 
The proceeding was so entirely in harmony with public 
feeling that the Yankees can hardly attribute it to fear though 
where we are concerned there is no amount of misrepresenta- 
tion of which they are not capable... .” 


In reporting the birth of the second son of the Prince of Wales 
(our present King) Mr. Hammond said : 


‘““T suppose you were as much surprised as we were at 
the Princess of Wales’s speedy proceedings. She did not 
dine at table yesterday so it was not altogether sudden, but 
strange to say they do not seem to have summoned the proper 
authorities in time, and Sir George Grey did not make his 
appearance till the whole affair was over. She seems to be 
going on very well.” 


Early in July, Lord Cowley wrote: 


““’The Emperor’s journey to Algiers has been of service 
both to him and to her (the Empress). It has given more 
confidence to the nation at large, for it has proved to them that 
order and tranquillity can be maintained when the Emperor 
is at a distance from the capital and it has raised her in the 
opinion of those who had to deal with her, all admitting (even 
those who do not like her) that she showed remarkable tact 
and good sense in dealing with the business which she had to 
superintend. She always yielded her own opinions to those 
of the majority of her Council and was always to be found on 
the side of moderation and conciliation. She rather liked 
the display of power, and doing ‘ Madame la Régenie,’ but 
that is pardonable in a woman.” 


After the Emperor’s return he reported : 


“The Imperial menage which had been more tender since 
the return from Algeria is again clouding over. It is said, 
however, that the affair with Mademoiselle Bélanger is over. 
It has become sentimental, Her Majesty rejoicing at having 
brought back the wandering sheep to a more reputable fold.” 
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STATUETTE OF THE EMPRESS EUGENIE. 


From a sketch made by Lady Cowley in her Prayer Book, during the 
marriage ceremony in Notre Dame. 


Many Matters 


In August, Lord Clarendon writing about the Queen’s visit to 
Germany, said : a 


“The Queen was to stay some hours at Darmstadt where 
Princess Alice was not,—the pretext being that her little girl 
wanted Swiss Mountain air—the truth being that a rix has 
been going on for some time between the mother and daughter 
which is not yet concluded. The two married daughters 
are only to be at Coburg on the day of uncovering the Great 
and Good. 

“Puss is to amuse himself as best he can at Coburg for 
three weeks and seemed not to enjoy the prospect.... I 
do not know what they (the Germans) think of the policy 
of their master, King Bismarck I. . .. When the Duchies 
are finally annexed, as they will be, I think that people will 
say that since the partition of Poland there has been nothing 
more imprudent or more infamous. Austria is so crippled 
and helpless that I suppose she will yield to Bismarck’s 
threats, which are but brag, and one must say for him that 
he is the only man among forty millions who seems to have 
a purpose and the will to give effect to it. 

“The Earl sent me word yesterday that Bulwer! is to 
be no more at Constantinople, and that Lyons reigneth in 
his stead. I thought this must happen some day, but what 
was the point culminant that brought it about I don’t know. 
I believe he was told that his talents were admired but that 
it was necessary he should have a successor immediately, that 
he might resign if he liked to—an extinguisher to the Embassy 
in Paris and the Peerage which he was ready for and, I believe, 
thought had been much too long deferred.” 


On the same matter the Ambassador heard from Lord Russell : 


“‘T have been a long time considering whether we could 

go on with Bulwer, but the scandal was too great... . 
Bulwer’s talents are very considerable and during the six 
years that I have been his Chief he has rendered considerable 


1 Sir Henry Bulwer, afterwards Lord Dalling, brother of Lord Lytton 
the novelist. 
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services. What a pity that he could not be more discreet, 
more prudent, and more moral.” 


Respecting Bulwer’s recall Lord Clarendon again wrote : 


“The Earl has done quite right (I wish I could think 
otherwise) in recalling B. although there may have been some 
exaggeration in the reports that have reached England during 
the last two years, yet it would be impossible not to feel that 
the state of the Embassy and the doings of B. were a scandal 
and that the name and interests of England in the East were 
grievously injured. I have not heard what was the deter- 
mining point of the Earl’s resolution—whether it was some 
particular act of B.’s or the accumulation of them, but he has 
more than once told me that he would recall him, only 
Palmerston would not hear of it. I suppose however that P. 
got afraid of upholding him any longer, for Delane is, or 
pretends to be, in possession of some ugly facts about money 
matters, and secrets in such keeping might at any moment 
become public. B. must have been living in a fool’s paradise, 
and believing that he had made la pluie et le beau temps at 
Constantinople. It is only a year ago that he thanked the 
Earl in a letter for the support he had given to his (B.’s) 
policy and I believe he has been pressing for a peerage.” 


' Lord Palmerston was evidently most anxious that the extreme 
cordiality with which the French Squadron had recently been received 
by the naval and civil population of Portsmouth should not be taken 
as any indication of our approval of the political tendencies of the 
French Government with regard to our country, and expressed his 
opinion on the subject in the following interesting letter to Lord 
Cowley : 


BROCKET HALL 
September 3, ’65. 
My DEAR COWLEY, 

The Duke of Somerset writes me word that the French 
were surprised during the recent meeting at Portsmouth to 
find how real the cordiality was with which they were received. — 
If this should happen to be mentioned or observed upon to 
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you by any of the French Ministers, it might not be amiss 
that you should explain to them that we Englishmen see two 
distinct ententes in France, the Nation and the Government. 
Towards the French nation we all feel that cordial friendship 
which was expressed by words and deeds during the late 
meetings, all old sentiments of rivalship and antagonism as 
between Englishmen and Frenchmen are on our part extin- 
guished, but with regard to the French Government, we see 
from time to time measures taken and schemes put forward 
which whether framed in hostility or not to England, are in 
our opinion calculated to be injurious to our national-interests. 

Such schemes therefore we do our best to oppose and to 
defeat, not, as some French agents endeavour to make out, 
from hatred to France and to everything French, but solely 
from that watchful care of the interests of our country which 
it is the duty of every Government to exert. The result is 
that on the one hand the French nation ought not to see in 
our occasional opposition to the schemes of their Government 
anything inconsistent with the friendly feelings manifested 
in the late meetings of the two navies and on the other hand 
the French Government should not infer from the friendliness 
of the reception of their fleet, that we shall be more likely to 
give way upon any matters in which the interests of England 
are concerned. 

Yours sincerely, 
PALMERSTON. 


On October 18 Lord Palmerston died at Brocket, having just failed 
to attain his eighty-first birthday, and a few days later Lord Clarendon 
wrote : 


“The Queen has written to Earl John desiring that he 
will carry on the Government, and he has written to me to 
desire that I will lighten his labours by returning to the 
Foreign Office—ever since which I have felt as on board a 
steamer in a gale, for my seven years of independence have 
not only increased my unfitness for office but my hatred of 
its trammels. I went up to London yesterday to see if this 
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cup might not pass away from me, but the Earl, though due 
at the Foreign Office, preferred Pembroke Lodge, and I 
accordingly, multa gemens, wrote to him that if he insisted, so 
it should be. My only comfortable reflection is that I shall 
be brought into more constant communication with you—our 
friendship, thank heaven, is quite independent of official 
relations. I hope my return to the Foreign Office will not 
be distasteful at Paris. | 

‘“‘ The Earl has written to all his colleagues to solicit their 
vote and interest which I believe they will all give. Gladstone, 
I am told, went spontaneously to make a cordial offer of his 
services and he, of course, will be Leader of the House of 
Commons, i.e. virtually First Minister. 

“The Queen does not come till Friday next and I suppose 
that until she arrives and formally approves, the arrangements 
will not be declared, though the public will not be left in 
much doubt.” 


In the confusion in the Government due to Palmerston’s death, a 
rumour now arose that Lord Cowley had resigned. Lord Clarendon 
wrote : . 


“It is possible (though I have not the slightest reason for 
thinking it) that if the Embassy at Paris was vacant, Granville 
might like it rather than occupy a position in the House of 
Lords so inferior to that which he had creditably held for 
several years, but I am quite certain that he and the Earl have 
too much regard for you and for the public service to think 
of proposing to you to resign. 

“T had a letter from him yesterday very modest about 
himself and good-humoured about the unavoidable change 
for him in the House of Lords, but not hinting a wish about 
change of office. As I don’t know what difficulties the Earl 
may meet with in the constitution of his Government I cannot 
say whether he may want the Embassy which I always con- 
sider to be equal to any Cabinet place, but as far as I have any 
voice in the matter you will remain there to the utmost limits 
of your own convenience and a little longer, if it was not 
selfish and unfriendly to say so. ... The political truce 
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so long maintained by Palmerston is at an end and the war 
of party will begin and soon become savage and I don’t think 
this Government can be long lived... .” 


A week later he writes: 


“T should indeed have been surprised if the report of 
your resignation had produced any other sensation than such 
as he [W. Grey] describes at Paris, and I am not sorry that 
the report got about, as it has elicited so much proper feeling.” 


On November 4 Lord Clarendon, who had now taken up his duties 
at the Foreign Office, wrote : 


“The Princess Royal wanted to make objection to Howden 
(his appointment to Berlin) and why do you think? On 
account of his connection with Blum who had signed the 
Gastein convention !4_ And the Queen backed her, but they 
had a poor innings, for I bowled out both ladies at once.” 


At the end of November the Ambassador went on a visit to the 
Emperor at Compiégne and wrote from there to Lord Clarendon : 


“I think the Emperor looking aged, but he appears in 
good spirits. She is in great beauty. ... People talk of 
nothing but the Commentaires de Ceasar, and of Princess 
Metternich’s extraordinary acting. I must confess that I 
think things are come to a pretty pass when the Austrian 
Ambassadress appears in the garb of a cocher de fiacre and 
sings couplets in honour of the Sovereign who has deprived 
her own Sovereign of one of his fairest provinces. It is 
paying a high price for an ephemeral influence which will be 
of no use to Austria when another hour of trial shall arrive.” 


At the beginning of December Lord Cowley was desired by the 
Queen to announce to the Emperor and Empress the engagement of 
Princess Helena to Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein Augusten- 
burg. In his letter to Lord Cowley informing him of the Queen’s 
wishes, Lord Clarendon said : 


1 A treaty between Austria and Prussia at the conclusion of the Danish 
War. 
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“You are to add that the event causes the Queen great 
satisfaction, for while it promises to secure the happiness of 
her dear child it enables Her Majesty to retain Princess 
Helena near her. I am sure their Imperial Majesties will 
learn with pleasure the comfort that this arrangement gives 
to the Queen, who had been dreading the marriage of Princess 
Helena to some foreign Prince who could not have taken up 
his abode in England, and that her own position would thereby 
have been rendered still more melancholy and isolated.” 


On November 30, at Compiégne, the Emperor had spoken to Lord 
Cowley respecting the position of the United States with regard to 
both England and France. He said that there was no knowing what 
the French people might do at any moment without even the consent 
or the connivance of the Government, and suggested an arrangement 
between the two Governments which would bind both England and 
France to help each other in the case of hostilities provoked by the 
Government of the United States. 

H.M. expressed his conviction that the knowledge of the existence 
of such an agreement would at once put a stop to any hostile intentions 
on the part of the United States. Lord Cowley, while realizing the 
possible advantages of such an arrangement, pointed out to H.M. many 
and various disadvantages which in his opinion more than counter- 
balanced any benefits to be expected from it. 

“With reference to this conversation, Lord Clarendon wrote on 
December 4: 


“You will know how entirely we believed in all you said 
respecting the projected alliance, the main objection to which 
is that it might be injurious and must be inoperative. 

“The Americans who hate us, and all the more bitterly 
because they have no cause to do so, are, as I need not say, 
much more likely to quarrel with us than with the French 
and supposing that it suited their own purposes and that 
it would help the settlement of their domestic affairs to seize 
Canada as a material guarantee for a payment of the Alabama 
affair, how would France assist us? Could the Emperor with 
all the goodwill and the good faith possible towards us send 
a French army to Canada at an enormous expense without 
the prospect of advantage to France and with only one certain 
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issue—namely war with the United States? Would the 
French people tolerate the expense and loss this would impose 
upon them merely because John Bull was stingy and would 
not pay what he owed; on the other hand, supposing that 
Juarez invoked the aid of the United States and that it suited 
them to give it and march a force into the heart of Mexico, 
of what use could we be to the French Army in that country ? 

“We have no troops to send even if Parliament and public 
opinion would allow of their being sent and the moral force 
of France in those seas is ample for any work requiring to be 
done at the ports . . . such a compact between the two 
Governments would, I think, immediately give rise to alarm 
and dissatisfaction in the respective countries and would 
subsequently lead to recriminations and charges of bad 
faith if ever the time arrived for giving effect to it.... 
Moreover, if the compact is to have any restraining influence 
upon the United States it must be made public, and the 
Americans would be sure to take up the glove thus thrown 
down to them and commit some act of unbearable insolence 
if not of aggression, and in resenting it the two Governments 
would get no support at home. ... I must add too, that 
the defence of Canada, except as a point of honour, is regarded 
with repugnance in England and no news would here be 
received with greater pleasure than that Canada had declared 
herself independent or had annexed herself to the United 
Bfates: 2...” 


Lord Clarendon finished this letter with: 


** You cannot say too much to the Emperor and Empress 
of my desire in all things to be on the best terms with France 
and of my conviction that the peaceful march of affairs every- 
where depends upon the inward belief that the entente 
between England and France is real and their interests 

identical.” 


Lord Cowley explained to the Emperor that the Queen’s Govern- 
ment after the most careful consideration had come to the conclusion 
that the objects which H.M. had in view would not be attained by 
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the Anglo-French alliance against America which he had suggested, 
but that it might produce effects of a very contrary nature. Lord 
Cowley wrote to Lord Clarendon that he had suggested to H.M. 
that— 


“the only understanding between the two -Governments 
likely to make any impression in America would be that of 
freely consulting each other upon any questions which might 
arise and acting upon them as far as possible in concert but 
without entering into any preliminary engagement. I thought 
at the same time that I could not do better than give H.M. 
Sir Fred. Bruce’s [Envoy to Washington] despatch and private 
letter, of which you had sent me copies, to read, and I am glad 
that I did so, for he was evidently much struck by the argu- 
ments they contained. 

“To make a long story short, H.M. ended this part of the 
conversation by saying that on reflection his opinion coincided 
with yours. He must fairly admit that there were insuperable 
difficulties attending anything like a positive engagement 
between the two Governments with reference to events in 
America and that the best course to take would be to act 
as much as possible together whenever the conduct of the 
United States Government might render concert advisable.” 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 
The Seven Weeks’ War. 1866 


T the beginning of 1866 very bad news was received from 
Mexico. The French financial agent was told that unless 
he was prepared to make an advance of twenty million francs, 

the Emperor Maximilian could not go on. As the agent was inex- 
orable, he was asked for two million simply to enable the Emperor to 
pay his household. 

A French general lately returned reported that the last thing 
Maximilian said to him was: ‘‘ Beg the Emperor when he withdraws 
his troops to leave a battalion to escort me to the coast.” 

In a letter to Lord Clarendon, the Ambassador asked whether it 
was true that King Leopold had left a fortune of seventy million francs 
and that his daughter, the Empress Charlotte, was to receive a third 
of that sum. “If so,” he continued, ‘“ she will be able to carry on 
in Mexico longer than was expected.” 

Referring to the Opening of the Chambers by the Emperor, on 
January 22, Lord Cowley wrote: 


“The Emperor’s speech was a poor affair and he seemed 
to feel it to be such himself. H.M. nearly came upon his 
nose in descending from the Throne, his spur having caught 
in the carpet. Supposing he had come down, what omens 
would have been drawn ! 

“‘'The Empress was very coldly received. I suppose that 
people feel that she is the cause of the Mexican difficulty.” 


On January 24 Lord Cowley reported an unseemly, semi-official 
scene in a Council which had been held on the previous Sunday— 
the Emperor and Empress, Ministers and Privy Councillors all being 
present. In the morning Persigny had given advice unpalatable to 
the Empress and some words had passed between them. In the even- 
ing he remained mute and the Empress, addressing him, said: “ Et 
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vous, M. de Persigny, vous ne dites rien.” “‘ Non, Madame.” ** Alors 
vous auriez mieux fait de rester chez vous, au lieu de venir m’agacer les 
nerfs ict.” é 

In February, the Empress caused herself to be much talked about 
on account of her doings at the various masked balls which she attended 
during the Carnival. It was said that at her own ball where she repre- 
sented Marie Antoinette, a masque accosted her with: “ Madame, 
votre costume est vrai ad y perdre la téte!” 

Lord Clarendon’s comment on this was: ‘“‘ What a good mot that 
was to the Empress and what bad taste in her to appear in such a 
suggestive costume.” 

Giving an account of the same ball, Colonel Claremont said: 


“The ball last night was rather a succes. ‘The Empress 
looked beautiful as Marie Antoinette—an exact copy of 
Lebrun’s picture. Rather odd to choose that particular 
type. Princess Metternich, the Duchesse de Rivas, Mesdames 
Alphonse and Gustave Rothschild and Madame Castiglione 
were marvellously got up and all looked to immense advantage. 
Madame de Galliffet as an angel—‘ un ange déchu,’ as she said 
herself—looked too indecent. , 

““T happened to have a long talk with the Emperor, but 
all about the ball which seemed to bore him intensely... . ~ 
The only thing which seemed to rouse him was when I 
observed how well the Empress was looking.” 


Some time previously Lord Cowley had received an intimation 
from Lord Russell that it was the Queen’s pleasure to make him a 
Knight of the Garter. On hearing of the honour conferred on the 
Ambassador, the Empress wrote him a letter on February 17 of which 
the following is a translation : 


Dear Lorp COWLEY, 

I intended yesterday to congratulate you on the high 
mark of distinction with which your Sovereign has recently 
honoured you, but the arrival of Persigny prevented my 
doing so. 

It is my heartfelt desire that you should know that I 
rejoice with you and that we know how to appreciate you 
here as they do in England. 
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To a letter to Lord Claréndon of March 6 Lord Cowley added : 


“I enclose a curious paper of calculations which makes 
the year 1869 ominous for the Emperor, and that is the year 
in which the next elections must take place and to which 
everybody is already looking with alarm. You will see the 
curious coincidences which took place with regard to Louis 
Philippe and how the same coincidences threaten the Emperor. 

Louis Philippe came to the throne in 1830. 

He was born in 1773. 

Marie Amélie was born in 1782. 

They were married in 1809. 

He lost his throne in 1848. 


1830 1830 1830 
I I I 
7 ¥ 8 
7 8 ° 
3 2 9 
1848 1848 1848 


—— =— ——_ 


The Emperor Louis Napoleon came to the throne in 1852. 
He was born in 1808. 

The Empress was born in 1826. 

They were married in 1853. 


1852 1852 1852 
I I I 
8 8 8 
° 2 5 
8 6 3 
1869 1869 1869 


1869 is the year of the next elections.” 

Lord Clarendon replied : 

“ The calculations you sent me are curious and not unlikely 
to have an effect on the minds of the French—the Imperial 


minds inclusive,” 
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With reference to the question as to who should occupy the throne 
of Greece, Lord Clarendon wrote : 


“Of course it is an immense object with us to pull well 
with France upon this as upon all other questions, but the 
bad faith and habitual lying of Drouyn almost render an 
entente impossible.” 


The attention of Englishmen at this time was much taken up with 
the. Fenian disorders in Ireland. 

Mr. A. W. Bingham, a brother of Lord Clanmorris who had been 
living for many years in Paris, informed Lord Cowley that he had 
just had a conversation with Stephens (the noted Fenian leader) who 
had told him that matters in Ireland were only at their beginning. 
He (Stephens) stated that he was in Ireland for three weeks after his 
escape from jail, that he had been constantly in Dublin, that he knew 
all that was going on in the Castle and that he had never attempted to 
disguise himself. He had, he added, met at least sixty people who 
knew him on the very day that a reward for his capture was published. 

When informed of this, Lord. Clarendon replied : 


“Your letter about Stephens is very curious. I fear that 
the Dublin police must have had their own good and sufficient 
reason, financial and political, for not arresting him.” 


‘Mr. Hammond informed the Ambassador that all the ports were 
being watched in the hope of arresting Stephens and desired him to 
do his best to send timely news of his leaving Paris and, if possible, 
the description of his dress. “It would be a grand thing to catch 
him.” 

A few days later Mr. Hammond stated that an Irish and an English 
detective had been sent to Paris, the former to identify Stephens and 
the latter to arrest him. 

Lord Cowley reported that Stephens was constantly watched but 
seemed to be leading a very quiet life. He had heard that he was 
resolved on going to America. 

Lord Cowley added : 


“I expect to be hauled over the coals one of these days 
_ for interfering with the liberty of British subjects, for it seems 
that the Prefect of Police told Mitchell that it was at my 
instigation that he had been watched.” 
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Stephens evidently eluded the vigilance of the Police, as some weeks 
later the Ambassador received the following letter from Mr. Hammond : 


“The Minister of Police means to play you a shabby trick 
in not letting you know that Stephens has left Paris. To-day 
we have an account of his having been enthusiastically received 
by the Irish at New York.” 


In reply to a question from Lord Clarendon as to what he con- 
sidered the state of France at that moment, Lord Cowley replied that 
he did not think that there was any immediate danger but that there 
was no doubt a feeling that the Imperial system wanted reform. 


““ And when the Mexican question comes to be discussed, 
and it is shown that France has obtained nothing but humili- 
ation, this discontent will probably increase and there is no 
saying to what shifts the Emperor may resort to try and 
occupy the public mind. Some think that he will endeavour 
to do so by taking part in a German-Austrian War at a 
favourable moment, but I am inclined to think that the Em- 
peror pins his faith on the Great Exhibition of next year, 
when he hopes to see Sovereigns and Princes coming to do 
homage to him in Paris and thus to rehabilitate himself in 
public opinion. For the same reasons I am of opinion that 
he discourages warlike ideas.” 


With regard to the state of affairs in Germany Colonel Claremont 
reported to Lord Cowley that he had seen Count de Clermont Ton- 
nerre, the French Military Attaché in Berlin, who had given him the 
following information. He considered war between Austria and Prussia 
as almost inevitable on the question of predominance in Germany and 
that Bismarck being of the same opinion thought the present as good 
an opportunity as she was likely to have. Bismarck’s plan was to 
minimize the German preparations and to exaggerate those of Austria 
so as to make the latter appear to be the aggressor. He thought that 
the superiority of the Prussian armaments would more than com- 
- pensate for the inferiority of the men and, contrary to the general 
opinion, he believed Austria would be defeated. He also said that 
the French had done all they could in Berlin to prevent a conflict, but 
that latterly the King would not allow anyone to speak to him on the 


subject. 
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Lord Clarendon wrote : 


“. . The messenger has brought me a letter from the 
Queen in the greatest state of alarm at the imminente of war 
between the two German Powers and earnestly suggesting 
‘a joint protest or representation on the part of:England and 
France, concurred in also possibly by Russia, against a course 
not only unjust in itself but fraught with danger to the peace 
of Europe,’ and after which she adds: ‘In the face of a 
declaration that England and France would not see with 
indifference the wishes of a whole people (i.e. the Duchies) 
set at naught by the violent seizure of their territory, Prussia 
would hardly dare to persevere.’ 

“ T shall point out to Her Majesty how difficult it would be 
for France and how impossible for us to meddle in any way 
that might entail active interference if overtures of mediation 
or protests against war were rejected, but for her satisfaction 
I wish you would ask Drouyn whether he would be disposed 
to join with us in expressing the strong opinion to one or both 
of the menacing Powers. Write me a letter in answer that 
the Queen may see that her wishes have not been disregarded.” 


In reply to the above, Lord Cowley reported that he had seen 
Drouyn on the subject of the proposed protest but that he had received 
no encouragement from him. In fact, the Minister had said that his 
advice to the Emperor would be in the opposite direction. 

Lord Cowley concluded with : 


“Whatever they may say here for decency’s sake there is 
no desire to prevent war. Perhaps I might go a step further 
and say that if they can they will promote one. They want 
something to occupy the attention of the country and to 
prevent it dwelling too much on domestic affairs.” 


Lord Clarendon’s views on the threatened conflict between Prussia 
and Austria are expressed in the following letter to Lord Cowley: — 


“I know of no parallel to Bismarck or any precedent for 
such a war as he is determined upon, except those of Napoleon, 
He told Loftus that Attila was a much greater man than John 
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Bright and had handed himself down in history—that the 
Duke of Wellington would be remembered as a great warrior 
and not as a pacific statesman, and that he (B.) meant to be 
remembered also by making his country great and stamping 
out all opposition to her supremacy in Germany. The minor 
Powers are like so many chickens with a hawk hovering over 
them which is just what Bismarck wants and if Austria gets 
no support in Germany and is attacked in her Italian flank, 
it may go-hard with her. Drouyn will be gratified, I am 
afraid, after all.” 


In conversation with the Emperor, Lord Cowley endeavoured to 
ascertain what offers had been made by Prussia in order to obtain the 
support of France. The Emperor said that Bismarck had been profuse 
in giving that which did not belong to him. In fact, his general thesis 
was that France might take and annex any country where French was 
the language of the people.1 

With regard to the Principalities (of Moldavia and Wallachia), 
Lord Cowley told the Emperor, that if care was not taken all the good 
done by the Crimean War would be undone—for persistence in asking 
for a foreign Prince would drive Russia and Turkey into each other’s 
arms, and he did not suppose that either France or England would 
stand another war in order to separate them. 

To this the Emperor replied that it was impossible in these days 
to withstand the repeated demands of a people and that it was evident 
that the Principalities desired union under a foreign Prince. This 
Lord Cowley admitted, but asked where was the Prince to be found 
who would become a vassal of the Porte? The Emperor recognized 
this difficulty and thought that in the circumstances the best thing 
would be to suggest to the Principalities to elect a native Hospodar 
for a term of years that would give time for further consideration on 
all sides. This was a solution which Lord Cowley had hinted at and 
suggested to Lord Clarendon in a former letter. 

With regard to Mexico, Lord Cowley said that in the opinion of 
disinterested persons the longer the French remained there the less 
chance would Maximilian have of maintaining himself after their 


1 Bismarck interviewed Napoleon III at Biarritz. He promised Venetia 
to Italy, and for France herself Belgium and the Rhine provinces were _ 
mentioned. It is unlikely that this interview was without its effect on the 
Emperor’s subsequent policy. 
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departure. No nation, added Lord Cowley, was more sensitive under 
foreign occupation than the French, but they ought to recollect that 
other nations had feelings as well as themselves. The Emperor 
admitted this, and said that he had made a great mistake in not quitting 
Mexico the day of Maximilian’s arrival. y 

In respect of the occupation of Rome, the Empéror was terribly 
embarrassed, for the attempt to create a French Legion there had com- 
pletely failed—not a soldier could be produced. At the same time the 
Emperor stated that Rome would be certainly evacuated according to 
the September Convention. 

Mr. Elliot, of the British Legation at Florence, gave the following 
account of Italy’s intentions in a letter to Lord Cowley of April 14: 


‘* The Italians have always openly declared that they were 
only in a truce with Austria which they meant to break as 
soon as the opportunity offered. ‘They now say that the 
opportunity has arrived though they are absolutely indifferent 
to the rights or wrongs of the quarrel with Prussia and they 
will go in for their own Italian object. If Austria can hold 
them in check with one hand and pummel Prussia with the 
other no one can blame her for doing so, but it will at least 
be more prudent to secure the services of 50,000 or 100,000 
Italian troops by the cession of Venetia and then to give her 
German rival the shaking it deserves.” 


Colonel Walker, the British Military Attaché at Berlin, reported 
that the Prussian army could take the field in four days and in twenty- 
one days could put every man into the field. The artillery was very 
good—the infantry better armed than the Austrians, but not such fine 
men—the railway arrangements were perfect and the Prussians were 
becoming every day more warlike. 


“With such fine cards in his hands,” wrote Lord Claren- 
don, “‘ and power to play them as he pleases it is difficult to 
believe that he (Bismarck) will renounce the enormous stake 
that he thinks is within his grasp . . . a settlement of the 
original differences about the convention of Gastein would 
not settle the question as it is now undisguisedly laid down by 
Bismarck, namely the supremacy of Prussia and the exclusion 
of Austria from Germany. The realization of this plan is 
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not an impossibility and an armed, united and menacing 
Germany would not suit France or make the Emperor more 
popular for having encouraged its formation. The whole 
thing might be déjoué at once by the cession of Venetia, but 
I expect that as usual the Austrians will be twenty-four hours 
too late and that the sacrifice, evidently contemplated by the 
Emperor of Austria, will not be made until it is useless. Do 
press it upon Metternich who from his position in Paris— 
the supreme Umpire’s court—may have some influence with 
his Government—and there is no time to be lost, for if the 
Italian Government once enters upon an offensive and defen- 
sive alliance with Prussia they must attack Austria and run 
the chance of being well licked, if they don’t obtain Venetia 
at enormous cost instead of obtaining it by amicable 
negotiations.” 


On April 27 Lord Cowley reported the following piece of gossip : 


“The Emperor is getting up a new flirtation with a 
Countess Merci d’Argenteau, a Chimay by birth. She is 
young, pretty, and being deserted very much by her husband, 
has taken to poetry and painting. It is supposed that she 
will not surrender but will try to convert the Imperial mind 
from its perverted ways. Seriously speaking, she is supposed 
to be of a very enthusiastic turn of mind with a great deal 
of cleverness. There is no saying what influence such a 
woman might gain. I shall look out for squalls on the other 
side of the ménage.” 

“I believe that Bismarck is really ill,’ wrote Lord 
Clarendon, “‘ but a man of absence so agreeable as his would 
be is sure to recover. Lady Augustus Loftus told me yester- 
day that he said, ‘ My illness and possible death may prevent 
war—nothing else will.’ .. .” 


More than one attempt had been made by the British Government 
to induce the Emperor to join England in a protest against the out- 
break of war between the two German Powers, but it was Lord Cowley’s 
conviction that both the Emperor and his Foreign Minister were more 
desirous of war than of peace, in the hope that a disturbance in Europe 
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would divert the minds of the French public from the internal affairs 
of the country. 
On May 5 Lord Clarendon wrote : 


~ 


‘“‘T was with the Queen this evening when your telegram 
arrived announcing that nothing was to be done with the 
Emperor or Drouyn. Her Majesty was horribly put out, as 
the idea of having war haunts her night and day. I was not ~ 
the least surprised for it has long been but too clear that there 
is in the Imperial mind a lurking expectation of some good to 
the dynasty to be expected from the German throat cutting 
that appears to be imminent. The Queen asked me if I 
thought there would be the least use in her writing to the 
Emperor as she would willingly do that or anything else 
that might help the cause of peace. I expressed my doubts, 
but said I would consult you, so pray let me know as soon 
as possible (in a letter that Her Majesty can see) what your 
opinion is. I told her she would probably be able to judge 
herself when we got your report of your conversation with 
the Emperor.” 


Replying to these questions Lord Cowley wrote as follows : 


_“ After seeing him [the Emperor] on Saturday, I thought 
that his line was taken and that nothing we or anyone else 
could do would make him budge an inch from the line of 
neutrality which he had adopted and which would be an 
indirect encouragement to war. I never saw such a change 
in any man in the course of three days. My impression when 
I left him on Tuesday was decidedly that if obliged to speak 
he would say peace. Now I think that the word would be 
war. It appears to me that after the denunciation of the 
Treaties of ’15 made yesterday, it would hardly be possible 
for the Queen to write to the Emperor without some allusion 
to that denunciation, for in fact Her Majesty can only ask 
for the Emperor’s co-operation in the maintenance of peace 
on the basis of existing rights. ... What the Emperor 
really wants is a settlement of the Venetian question. He 
feels that if it is not settled before his death, he leaves his son 
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seated, as he himself expresses it, on a barrel of gunpowder, 
and he is determined, or I am much mistaken, that it shall 
be settled now. How—he hardly knows himself, but you may 
depend upon it that every effort—perhaps even war—will 
be made to effect it.” 


On May 9g the French Ambassador requested an interview with 
Lord Clarendon in order to lay before him a communication which 
he had received from the French Foreign Minister. This was a 
proposal that England, France and Russia should assemble in Con- 
gress to discuss the questions which threatened the peace of Europe, 
viz., Venetia, the Duchies and the Reform of Federal Germany. 

In M. Drouyn de Lhuys’s opinion, should the three above-named 
Powers declare their intention to solve these difficulties war might be 
avoided. 

Lord Clarendon replied that we were ready and willing to take 
part in any measure likely to promote the maintenance of peace. He 
thought, however, that a Congress of Three—France, England and 
Russia—to settle such questions would be very offensive to Prussia 
and Austria and added that if it was intended that Prussia was to be 
forced not to annex the Duchies or that liberty was to be given to her 
to do so, or that Austria was to be coerced into yielding Venetia, he 
could at once say that the British Government could not be a party 
to such transactions. 

This Congress, like many another that had been proposed during 
the last decade or so, never materialized. 

Lord Cowley told Lord Clarendon that he was confident from 
statements the Emperor had made to him on May 11 that were Italy 
to attack Austria and meet with a reverse, France would go to her 
support. As to the Emperor’s desire of peace or war, the Ambassador 
thought that he would now prefer peace if Venetia could be obtained 
by peaceful means, if not, war. H.M. appeared determined that this 
crisis should not end without the annexation of Venetia to Italy. 

In reply Lord Clarendon said : 


_ “ Weeks ago I said to Bloomfield [our representative at 
Vienna] that what would please everybody in Europe would 
be that Italy got Venetia, Austria Silesia, and Prussia a licking. 
That seems to be the proposal of Metternich now—and like 
everything Austrian it is a day too late. . . .” 
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At the beginning of June Lord Clarendon told Lord Cowley : 


“The Queen is in a terrible state of alarm about the 
impending war and the ministerial crisis but goes to Balmoral 
on the thirteenth cotite que cotite.” 


. 


On June 4 Lord Cowley had an interview with the Emperor, in 
reporting which to Lord Clarendon he wrote as follows : 


“HM. looked upon the position of affairs as very difficult. 
The menace of war would, he feared, cause great losses to 
France, and he really didn’t know what to do and asked my 
advice. I said that in my opinion H.M. could not do better 
than persist in the attitude of neutrality, and should war 
break out be ready to use his influence in favour of peace. 
Such, said the Emperor, was his intention.” 


Lord Cowley then asked H.M. if he had any intention of going to 
the assistance of Italy. He replied positively not—that there would 
be no justification for him to do so. He feared that there would be 
considerable excitement in France, and that he would be told he ought 
to stop the quarrel. But whom was he to call to order? Austria, 
Prussia or Italy ? 

He hinted at the cost of armaments and the Ambassador observed 
that France was strong enough for all ordinary purposes, that were 
she to increase her armaments nobody would believe in her pacific 
intentions, and that he hoped His Majesty would avoid doing so at 
any rate for the present. He replied that such was his intention. 


““T do not think it would be prudent to build too much 
on what the Emperor now says. He is in a state of perplexity 
and it will be some days probably before one can know 
exactly what he means.” 


Austria while refusing to discuss the Venetian question had no 
intention of avoiding it for ever. She engaged herself most solemnly 
to the Emperor through Metternich that in the event of a successful 
war which would satisfy the military honour and dignity of her Govern- 
ment, to come to terms respecting that province. Her engagements 
amounted to an assurance that no peace would be made that had not 
the Emperor Napoleon’s sanction. 
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Lord Clarendon ended a-letter at this time with the following : 


“, - . If Prussia comes out of all this victorious it will 


require the strong will and the strong arm too of the Emperor 
[of the French] to reduce her insolence to anything like 
reasonable proportions.” 


Turning to home affairs, on June 18 the Government was defeated 
on the Reform Bill, and on the following day Lord Clarendon told 
the Ambassador privately that the resignation of the Government was 
decided upon. He was afraid this course would be vehemently opposed 
by the Queen, but that the Royal voice would not count for much. 

On June 20 Lord Clarendon wrote : 


“The Queen as you know is at Balmoral (convenient at 
this moment !) and we don’t know how she takes the decision 
of the Cabinet. It little matters, however, as she can’t give 
the Government a majority and the Government can’t go on 
without one. . . . Derby has said over and over again that 
he will not make the-attempt (to govern with the minority) 
or rather in his own words conveyed to me by Constance 
[daughter of Lord Clarendon and married to Lord Derby’s 
eldest son]: ‘ Tell your father that I have made a fool of 
myself twice in my life and that I am not going to do it a 
tra time,’ ~-.-” 


Two days later he reported : 


“The indignation against the Queen waxes stronger every 
hour and will soon assume serious proportions. Unless he 
can be choked off Bernal Osborne means to make an attack 
on her on Monday.” 


The following letter to Lord Cowley will show what Mr. Layard 
thought of Mr. Disraeli at this time : 


“IT am not bitter against the Opposition because they 
oppose. It is their office and duty todo so. But I am indig- 
nant with them for the dishonest and un-English manner in 
which under the leadership of that unscrupulous and un- 
principled cynic Disraeli they have opposed. If they had— 
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met the Government Bill by a fair, intelligible motion, coming 
from one of their own men, it would have been fair enough 
and if we had been beaten, they would have been justly 
entitled to power and nobody could have complained. But 
this they have not dared to do. It is only by trickery and 
making use of discontented members of our sidé that they have 
sought to defeat and embarrass the Government, but what is 
to me the most abominable part of the proceedings is the way 
in which they have sought to destroy Gladstone mentally 
and physically. An influential Conservative member said 
to me a day or two ago: ‘ We hate that man so that some of 
us are ready to rush upon him and kick him,’ and the idea of 
‘driving him mad’ by the excitement to which they know 
they can expose him by constant and irritating attacks, had 
been generally entertained by a good many ‘ gentlemen’ of 
the other side. In fact, they are now doing to Gladstone 
what they did to George Canning (by which they killed him 
at last) and what they did under the leadership of Disraeli 
to Peel (who very nearly succumbed) and what they seem 
determined to do to any man who takes the side. of the people 
against their order—as they believe. You may think what 
I say exaggerated, but you would not think so if you had seen 
the scenes which we have recently had in the House of Com- 
mons, discreditable alike to Parliament and to the Opposition. 
I know all Gladstone’s faults, but he is a sincere and earnest 
man and a great intellect of which this country may be proud 
and of which the people are proud, and one cannot witness 
without indignation the manner in which the Opposition and 
part of the Press treat him. That he will break down under 
these attacks if continued is very probable—but if he does the 
country will resent it. ... The Queen does not return to 
Windsor until Tuesday so that it is probable that we may have 
to adjourn the House for some days more—a very undignified 
and unpleasant operation which may expose the Queen to 
some very disagreeable comments. Last Tuesday there was a 
strong feeling in the House on the subject of the delay caused 
by the Queen’s absence and Bernal Osborne was about to 
say something very nasty on the subject but was prevented 
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by Bright—who is not so-black as he is painted, and who is 
much disposed now to give up extreme views and to be 
discreet.” 


Austria and Prussia, meanwhile, had embarked on the Seven Weeks’ 
War, and at the end of June Lord Clarendon wrote to the Ambassador : 


“The Prussians seem to have got a licking and the joy 
thereat in London knows no bounds. I believe that the 
Queen will. be as well pleased as her subjects provided of 
course that the Crown Prince comes to no harm.” 


This allusion is to a repulse of the Prussians under the Crown 
Prince, at Trautenau—apparently the only one they suffered through- 
out the campaign. 

In consequence of the defeat of the Government, Lord Clarendon’s 
place at the Foreign Office was taken by Lord Stanley. Lord Cowley 
also wished to retire. He wrote on this matter to Lord Clarendon as 
follows : 


“‘T had a long letter from Lady Salisbury this morning 
but not a word about my staying, as you said. I hope, there- 
fore, there is no question of it, I am really tired out. If I 
was asked to remain on for a short time until Lord Stanley is 
firmer in the saddle, I suppose that I could not refuse, but 
it is the last thing I desire. 

** Indeed, if there is to be a change there could not be a 
more favourable moment. Fighting must go on for some 
time longer when Diplomatists can be of little or no use. By 
the time negotiations begin, Stanley will have had experience. 

Heaven forbid that I should have anything to do with 
the complications which must ensue when this horrible war 
comes to an end.” 


At about this time, Lord Clarendon informed Lord Stanley of 
Lord Cowley’s desire to retire. Lord Stanley replied : 


‘‘ T have but one personal favour to ask you but it is the 
greatest that you can possibly confer upon me in my present 
position ; it is that you will use all the influence you possess 
with Cowley to induce him not to resign at this moment. I 
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cannot ask him to do this to oblige me, but I do appeal to his 
sense of public duty to prevent a new Ambassador going to 
Paris at the same time that a new Secretary goes to,the F.O.” 


In a letter to Lord Cowley dated July 4 Lord Stanley stated that 
he had heard that the Ambassador had for some time paSt contemplated 
retiring from q . 


“the great position which you have filled with so much 
success for many years’ and went on to beg him to remain 
at the Embassy. “‘ Surely it is not for the public convenience 
that an inexperienced Secretary (as I am and for some time 
necessarily must be) should be deprived of the invaluable 
assistance which your experience of the Imperial Court and 
policy can give. ... To find a successor to your office 
would not be easy ; to find anyone who could at the present 
juncture replace you (I say it without compliment) is simply 
impossible. 

“Lord Clarendon tells me that he has written to you in 
the sense of which I am writing now. Let me join his very 
earnest request that you will not withhold your aid from us 
when it is more than ever wanted.” 


In spite of Lord Cowley’s wish for a respite from the cares of dip- 
lomatic life, he was persuaded to remain at his post, and did not retire 
from Paris until the following year. 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


The Close of Lord Cowley’s Career. 1866-7 


OMMENTING on the progress of the Austro-Prussian War, 
Lord Bloomfield, writing from Vienna, said : 


“The Austrians had never counted on the murderous 
effect of the needle-gun ;1 they laughed at it. It is espe- 
cially applicable against the Austrian mode of fighting. The 
worth of these people is in the use of the bayonet and they 
have hardly had a chance of closing with the Prussians whose 
way is, I am told, to wait for the enemy until he is within a 
hundred yards and then to open a continuous fire which is 
irresistible. ‘The bullets come like hailstones without inter- 
ruption. During the engagements last week the Austrians 
lost twenty thousand men—and in some regiments all the 
superior officers. If the army were a little less brave and 
more circumspect, the losses would not number so heavy. 
As the Prussians are numerically stronger, one don’t see what 
will happen but the early destruction of the present Austrian 
army. Benedek [Commander-in-Chief] appears not to be 
the man he was expected to be as far as devising the plan of a 
campaign. We shall see what he is able to do in the battle 
that must come off in a few days. ‘The Austrian artillery is 
said to be superior to the Prussian, and it is intended to 
manceuvre differently and to bring the great guns into play 
against the infantry at once. The Prussian troops are said 
to be rather done up with their hard work and the Austrians 
hope to be even with them in a great field of battle. We shall 
see—I have faith in the bravery of the Austrians but grieve 
to say that I have none in the skilfulness of their leaders.” 

1 Breech-loading. 
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Prussia had declared war on June 18, 1866, and, much to the 
astonishment of the world in general, had achieved a succession of 
victories over the Austrians culminating in the Battle of Sadowa, on 
July 3, where the Austrians under Benedek were totally deféated. In 
consequence of this reverse the Emperor Francis Joseph appealed to 
the Emperor Napoleon, offering to cede Venetia to Franeé and request- 
ing him to intercede for an armistice. ieee 

The following is the substance of a despatch written by Lord Cowley © 
on July 10, 1866: 

When Prince Metternich heard of the passage of the Po by the 
Italian troops under General Cialdini he enquired of the Emperor 
what was to be done, and whether the Austrians were to defend them- 
selves or not, but received no answer. On the gth July, the Emperor 
sent for him. H.M. at first referred to the despondency which pre- 
vailed in Vienna. The Prince replied that the despondency was great 
and that he himself had contributed as much as anyone to that depres- 
sion for he had not concealed from his Government that the hopes 
they had entertained of the intervention of France in favour of Austria 
could no longer be counted on. The Emperor said that he had desired 
to proceed with caution but that he had now made up his mind, that 
he was about to send Prince Napoleon to his father-in-law, King 
Victor Emmanuel and an A.D.C. to each of the head-quarters of the 
Italian and Prussian armies and that they would insist on an immediate 
armistice. ‘The French Ambassador at Berlin would likewise be in- 
structed to proceed to the head-quarters of the King of Prussia with 
orders to support the French remonstrance. The French fleet in the 
Mediterranean would be directed to proceed to Venice and the soldiers 
of the active army on leave would at once be recalled. Prince Metter- 
nich said with much emotion that had the Emperor Napoleon not made 
the above-mentioned declaration, this would have been the last inter- 
view he would have asked for, because having led his Government 
to believe in the certainty of H.M.’s support in which he had been 
apparently misled nothing would have remained for him but to take 
his leave and join the army now fighting for the defence of his 
country. 

The Emperor then embraced Prince Metternich and bade him 
take heart. He said there was no longer any cause for the shadow of 
a difference between the French and Austrian Governments, that the 
cession of Venetia had removed every difficulty and that he would 
not permit the loss of another inch of territory of the Austrian Empire. 
H.M. added that should the Italians attempt to take possession of 
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any territory beyond Venetia they would find a French army on the 
frontier to oppose them. The Emperor also telegraphed to the 
Emperor of Austria assuring him of his sympathy and support and 
begging him not to allow his subjects or his enemies to suppose that 
the Austrian cause was lost. 

It should here be said that after the first flush of excitement the 
Emperor regretted the haste with which he had agreed to the cession 
of Venetia to himself. Hesitation followed. The onward march of 
the Prussians and the passage of the Po by the Italians plainly showed 
H.M. that he was not master of the situation. None of the belligerents 
would accept an armistice and hostilities continued. 

The Emperor then sent for Prince Napoleon, hoping that he 
might influence his father-in-law to stay the march of the Italian 
troops. A violent scene ensued, the Prince taking the part of the 
Italians. He was, however, at last persuaded to undertake a mission 
to Florence. The Envoys to the different head-quarters were in- 
structed to let it clearly be understood that if the armistice was not 
accepted and a categorical answer given to the Emperor’s proposals 
serious consequences might follow. 

On July 11, the Emperor sent for Lord Cowley and told him that 
he was in a most cruel position and that it was absolutely necessary 
to make a resolution to save himself. That resolution was to restore 
peace if possible, but to effect this Austria must be prepared to accept 
the preliminaries of peace insisted upon by Prussia. He had desired 
Goltz to ask in Berlin whether if these preliminaries were accepted 
by Austria an armistice would be granted. If the answer were favour- 
able he would recommend the Austrian Government to close with it. 
Prince Metternich, added H.M., begged him to place an army of 
observation on the frontier which he said would bring Prussia to reason. 
H.M., on the contrary, was of opinion that such a measure would 
lead to insolent questions as to his intentions, and war would be the 
consequence. He would not, however, be prepared for war under 
two months. All parties should do their best to ensure peace and 
he hoped that Her Majesty’s Government would aid him both at 
Berlin and Vienna. 

Lord Cowley replied that he was sure that the British Government 
- would do anything reasonable with a view of putting an end to hos- 
tilities, but the English and French Governments were in very different 
positions in regard to the question. The French Government had 
been consulted both by Prussia and Austria which justified the 
Emperor in giving any advice he chose, whereas England had not 
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been consulted. He, however, promised to write to Lord Stanley 
and state the Emperor’s wishes. The Emperor then gave many 
reasons why Austria should give in—she would infallibly be beaten, 
etc., etc. Our Ambassador was anxious that the British Government 
should help the Emperor as much as possible, for he had got it into 
his head that our policy and his did not agree and somebody had told 
him that he had seen a despatch of Lord Stanley’s to Berlin} urging 
the Prussians to follow up their successes and not to grant an armis- 
tice. Lord Cowley took it upon himself to say that H.M. had been 
grossly deceived and that Lord Stanley had recommended the armis- 
tice both at Berlin and at Florence. It was not surprising, wrote 
Lord Cowley, that the Emperor seemed extremely low considering 
that he had, however unintentionally, deceived the Austrians to a 
terrible extent. Our Ambassador advised Lord Stanley to reply that 
it was not possible for us to recommend the acceptance of conditions 
of which we had no knowledge, but that we were ready to advise 
Austria to think twice before she refused the advice of the Power she 
had accepted as mediator. This Lord Cowley thought would not 
commit us in any way and would satisfy the Emperor. 

The French Foreign Minister was at this time very much out of 
spirits and indignant at his master’s policy. After despatching the 
Emperor’s proposal to Vienna, he exclaimed to his Under-Secretary : 
“ Quel métier ! Nous faisons la toilette du condamné.” 

There is no doubt that the Emperor had at one moment promised 
to send his fleet to Venice and A.D.C.s to the head-quarters of the 
Italian and Prussian Governments with a view to helping Austria. In 
a private letter to Lord Stanley, Lord Cowley attributed the Emperor’s 
sudden change of policy to the fact that something had been offered 
to him by Prussia. 

Prince Metternich had now resigned, telling his Government that 
having trusted too much to the Emperor’s honour he had been deceived 
himself and had therefore unwittingly deceived them. 

From information which reached him our Ambassador was led to 
believe that the Emperor’s sudden change of policy after his promises 
to Metternich was caused by the state of exasperation in Italy against 
him and that attempts against his life might be apprehended. 

On July 26 Lord Cowley wrote to Lord Stanley as follows : 


“It appears to me that the altered position of the Conti- 
nent which must come upon the signature of peace may 
become one of greater peril to England than is at present 
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anticipated. Two newlarge Military Powers will have been 
created, which may certainly prove a check to each other and 
to France, but which may as certainly combine, if they have 
any object to obtain in common. But these Powers also vie 
at becoming great Maritime Powers, and however little we 
may dread a combination of their military forces, we ought 
hardly to look with indifference upon a possible combination 
of their naval resources. Now since I have known the 
Emperor, the coalition of two or three Powers to keep the 
others in order has been a favourite theory of his. Before 
the Crimean war, it was England and France which were to 
exercise this rule. During the war and particularly during 
the negotiations of peace England, France and Austria were 
to form the favoured triumvirate. Afterwards and until the 
end of the Italian war England, France and Russia was the 
order of the day. Since then many little events have occurred 
to weaken the Emperor’s confidence in England, not indeed 
that he does not still desire to keep well with us, but that he 
cannot always feel sure of our sympathy and our support. 

“‘T should not be surprised therefore to see him now lean 
towards Prussia, not with any views inimical to us, but 
feeling and respecting the strength which that country has 
displayed. It is not a little curious that to all persons repre- 
senting to the Emperor the want of foresight in permitting the 
agerandizement of Prussia, he invariably replies that he sees 
no objection to it and that he infinitely prefers a strong Prussia 
to the continued existence of the Germanic Confederation 
which he considered had been a standing menace to France. 

“* As to Italy, what may happen by-and-by, I do not pre- 
tend to say, but I apprehend that for some time to come much 
as she detests France, she will be under the sway of France 
and that posted as France is since the cession of Savoy upon 
the Alps, with the passes open to her, Italy must do very 
-much as France bids. 

“T am far from thinking that a coalition among these 
three Powers against England is probable, but in my humble 
opinion it behoves us to be prepared for such a possibility. 

Militarily speaking, we can never attempt to cope with such 
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large armies as they could bring into the field, but if we are 
superior to all three at sea, we can always prevent those large 
armies becoming dangerous to us. We have time before us 
now and I do hope we shall make good use of it. 

“I know it will be said that protestant Prussia is not 
likely to quarrel with England and ally herself to France. It 
may be—and I hope it will prove so—but it would not be safe 
to rely on such theological friendship.” 


In a letter to Lord Cowley written at this time, referring to the 
Emperor Louis Napoleon, Lord Bloomfield says : 


“** I] baisse beaucoup’ is the word here just now, and I 
suppose it means that he has shown no vigour in defending 
the interests of poor Austria. She has sadly fallen and I am 
not one of those who think she has anything before her but 
trouble and ultimate dissolution. Her German provinces do 
not like the separation from Germany. . . . I wish her well, 
and I am sure that you do also, but she has not chosen to keep 
pace with the age, and is certainly gone as a Great Power.” 


In reply Lord Cowley wrote : 


“‘T do not think that the future will be a pleasant one for 
England. I have no faith in the friendship of Prussia and if 
ever she becomes a Naval Power she will give us trouble. 
The Emperor, who sees of what little assistance England with 
her present policy would be to him, thinks it probably safer 
to trust to Bismarck, who happens to be as great an enemy to 
revolution as himself.” 


Writing on July 31 concerning the collapse of Austria, Lord Claren- 
don said : 


“There has never yet, as you truly say, been recorded in 
history such a collapse as that of Austria. It is the triumph 
of bureaucracy, as the success of Prussia is the triumph of 
political audacity and military organization. I grieve for 
both. The Austrians are non-aggressive gentlemen while the 
Prussians are the most swaggering robbers who were allowed 
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to despoil their neighbours. Bismarck has been true to 
himself and has worked out the position he determined to 
BCCUpY sass 

“ France is no longer the first Military Power and I doubt 
her recovering her place, for Prussia will take care to keep 
ahead of her both in numbers and armaments. ... I need 
hardly say that for a long time past I have felt as you do about 
our defenceless condition and the fearful calamities to which 
we should be exposed in the event of any coalition against us, 
even without the standing danger of Ireland which must keep 
us not only inactive but almost silent upon the affairs of 
Europe, for if we got into any trouble that created a call upon 
our resources whether for offence or defence the Fenians in 
America would drive the United States Government into 
war with us... .” 


Lord Clarendon stated that he had spoken to Lord Stanley about 
Lord Cowley’s wish to retire. 


“He quite agreed and admitted that he was overwhelmed 
with the difficulty of finding a decently good successor for 
you. He did not much like the thought of Malmesbury, who, 
besides his ill health was, he believed, in bad odour with the 
Emperor. I need not tell you that Bulwer was put out of the 
question, and after much discussion he agreed that Lyons on 
the whole would be the best man. . . ._ I wish you would let 
me know as soon as you can what you think of this arrange- 
ment and whether any better occurs to you, for Stanley cannot 
make up his mind and has asked me to reflect upon the matter 
and to communicate again with him. ... At such a place 
as Paris it will be a great drawback with Lyons not being 
Partied...-. . 

“‘ Princess Helena must have sent radiant reports as the 
Queen wrote me word that she was perfectly happy.... I 
thought her husband [Prince Christian of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein] as bad a specimen of a dull ‘Teuton that I have ever 
met with and he seems to have made a similar impression 
upon you,” 
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On August 10 Lord Cowley reported, in the form of a memoran- 
dum, an account given him by Count Goltz, his German colleague, 
on the condition of absolute secrecy, of conversations which had taken 
place between him, Count Goltz, and the Emperor. 

H.M. had dropped his pose of disinterested mediator. 

On the eve of the Emperor’s departure for Vichy(July 27), H.M. 
asked Count Goltz whether he thought that the Prussian Government 
would object to the cession to France of the fortresses of Luxemburg 
and Landau. Count Goltz replied that he had never deceived H.M. 
upon any question respecting the cession of German territory, of the 
difficulty there would be in obtaining it. However, he promised to 
consult his Government. In the meantime a telegram arrived from 
Count Bismarck desiring Count Goltz to state to the Emperor that it 
would greatly aid in the settlement of Germany if H.M. would consent 
to recognize officially the principle of transfer of four millions of souls 
in the North of Germany to Prussia. This request was transmitted 
in writing to Vichy and was met, after the delay of a day or two, by 
the reply that before this could be done the Emperor must know what 
Prussia was prepared to do for France and then, for the first time, 
Count Goltz was made acquainted with the plans which the French 
Government had formed for the rectification of the frontiers of France. 
The draft of a convention was sent to Count M. Benedetti (French 
Ambassador in Berlin) on the 2gth ult., to be proposed to the Prussian 
Government. It contained not only propositions for the cession of 
Luxemburg, of the district of Saarbriick and of the Palatinate to France, 
but of the fortress of Mayence including the territory of the track of 
the Rhine now appertaining to Hesse Darmstadt. 

Count Goltz.declared at once that his Government could never 
agree to these proposals, and pointed out to the Emperor that Prussia 
might have made a much more advantageous peace had she not, out 
of consideration for H.M., accepted his mediation. 


“He received instructions,” wrote Lord Cowley, “ last 
night approving generally his ideas but with orders from the 


King of Prussia to persist at present in meeting all demands 
negatively.” 


Lord Cowley believed that the demands now made by France were 
the result of the pressure of French public opinion. The Emperor 
was seriously alarmed at the news he received from the country, and 
the Empress went so far as to say to Goltz that she looked upon the 
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state of affairs as “le commencement de la fin de la dynastie.” (As, 
indeed, it was ; though some years elapsed before the final débdcle.) 
Napoleon III eventually withdrew his request, which he asked 
should be “ comme nulle et non avenue.” 
At the end of August Lord Stanley wrote : 


““ Monk [Governor-General] has become seriously alarmed 
about Canada and presses for reinforcements which we are 
about to send to the extent of at least two additional regi- 
ments . . . it was impossible to refuse assistance so urgently 
called for ... this Fenian trouble threatens to become 
permanent.” 


_ On August 31 Drouyn de Lhuys informed Lord Cowley that he 
had resigned his office as Minister of Foreign Affairs. He gave as his 
reason that both he and the Emperor had realized that their views 
with regard to Foreign policy differed widely, and they had therefore 
agreed to part—and they had done so on the most friendly terms. 

Before taking leave of Drouyn de Lhuys, it may be said that he 
was a noted practical joker and the following incidents will show how 
successful he was in his attempts to deceive Lady Cowley. On one 
occasion she had lent an English one-legged bed-table for the use of 
the Prince Imperial who was ill. The table was returned, and shortly 
afterwards M. Drouyn de Lhuys, dressed as a carpenter, asked to see 
the Ambassadress, saying that he had been sent by the Emperor to 
take measurements of the said table with a view to having a copy made 
of it. Lady Cowley was completely taken in. 

At another time, hearing that Lady Cowley wished to find a nurse 
for her daughter, Lady Royston, who was expecting her confinement, 
he made himself up for the part with bolsters and cushions, and went 
to the Ambassadress to offer his services as “ nourrice.”” After a long 
and more or less edifying conversation, he revealed himself, to her 
amazement and horror, as no less a person than the French Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. 

When this story was told to Lord Clarendon, he wrote to Lord 
Cowley: “ Pray thank Lady Cowley for her letter. I shall condole 
with her, but I am at heart quite enchanted with Drouyn’s success.” 

On September 2, in reporting the appointment of Moustier as 
successor to Drouyn, Lord Cowley wrote : 


“T am very sorry for it, he has never got on with any of 
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our people except latterly with Lyons. He hates business, it 
seems, and prefers the society of ballet dancers to all others. 
Nobody has ever understood the infatuation of the Emperor 
for him, for he has made every place that he has been in too 
hot to hold him, and yet his Sovereign always protects him. 
‘ Birds of a feather,’ I suppose.” , . 


Lord Cowley now reported a curious conversation between himself 
and the German representative, lately returned from Berlin.. 


“Goltz brings strange accounts from Berlin. The diffi- — 
culties which Bismarck has to encounter in the formation of — 
a Northern Confederation are greater than he expected, for 
he is obliged to respect in some degree the demands of those 
States which sided with Prussia during the war.... The 
King has become a regular mystic. He told Goltz that he 
used to lie awake at nights, not knowing what to do and de- 
ploring his fate and that the finger of God used to point out 
to him his way and tell him to take this and that, and he is 
now very angry with Bismarck for opposing what was so 
evidently the intention of Providence and not letting him 
keep all that he could lay his hands on.” 


~ In the course of a conversation between the Emperor and our 
Ambassador at Compiégne in November H.M. said that his country 
was under “ une malaise et un mécontentement,” that were not justified 
by circumstances. He attributed the state of affairs to the gossip in 
French society which had revived the ancient animosity of the French 
towards Prussia. Lord Cowley replied that the causes probably con- 
sisted of more than that—the Mexican affair, the Papal question 1 and 
uncertainties with regard to the future. There was no doubt that the 
mistakes that had been made were realized and now that they were 
acknowledged were not persisted in. Moreover there was a general 
satisfaction that the last crisis had not involved France in war. 
The Emperor complained that baseless intentions were attributed 
to him. It was even said that he was tiding over the Exhibition in 


1 Napoleon III had finally decided to cease all interference in Italian 
affairs, and had arranged for the withdrawal of the French garrison from 
Rome. 
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order to go to war. Rumours of'this description, added to the insinua- 
tions of the German Press that France would be obliged to restore 
Alsace and Lorraine to Germany, were doing much mischief and 
although he believed in the general desire for peace there was no 
knowing what might be the consequences of the excitement which 
their discussion would lead to. 

The Emperor added that his accounts from Italy allowed him to 
hope that the departure of his troops from Rome would pass off quietly. 
He had, however, been compelled to assure the Pope that in case of 
disorders he would again come to his assistance. 


“The fact is,” said H.M., “ my position is detestable. 
For 18 years I have been the Pope’s mainstay and now I have 
the appearance of abandoning him. If anything was to go 
wrong, I should be obliged to go to his help. ‘ Quitte a m’en 
aller le lendemain.’” 


Lord Cowley observed that H.M. would do much better to leave 
the Italians to take care of the Pope. H.M. replied it was that the 
Pope most dreaded and that he would leave Rome sooner than owe 
his safety to Victor Emmanuel. 

The Emperor’s popularity at home and prestige abroad had notably 
declined ; the year 1866 closed in France in a general atmosphere of 
despondency. 

Early in 1867, relating an interview with the Emperor, Lord 
Clarendon wrote : 


“The Emperor spoke to me with all the bitterness of 
alarm about the activity of the Orleanists and I suspect that 
he had reason for what he said. The Duc d’Aumale is 
devoured by ambition and the spirit of revenge and he is 
quite capable of accepting a republican ladder for climbing 
to power, of course with the intention of kicking it down as 
soon as he has arrived there.” 


On March 13 Lord Cowley had a long conversation with the 
Emperor who seemed anxious both with regard to home and foreign 
affairs. He appeared convinced that troubles in the East were immi- 
nent, but he could give no serious reason for this conviction. 

At this time the illness of the Prince Imperial caused the Emperor 
great anxiety. In reporting it, Lord Cowley said: 
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“The Prince Imperial is very unwell, he was operated — 
upon about ten days ago for an abscess that had formed in the 
thigh and to-day it was found necessary to repeat the oper- 
ation. The Emperor is in a great state of mind about it.” 


A few days later he wrote : S 


“The Prince’s condition is improved, but the surgeons 
are not without apprehension that he may remain perma- 
nently lame. I do not think that France would accept a 
halting Emperor.” 


France now engaged in a diplomatic war with Prussia on the ques- — 
tion of the Prussian garrison in Luxemburg. Early in April, Goltz 
informed the Ambassador that the Emperor had received him with 
great personal kindness but had given him to understand that there 
was no option for him between the possession of Luxemburg and war. 

Lord Cowley thought that if France was prepared, war would be 
immediate, but as she was not there would be a pause unless Prussia, 
thinking war inevitable and preferring to fight France before she was 
ready, pushed matters to extremities. In the meantime the King of 
Prussia had accepted the Emperor’s invitation to visit the Exhibition 
and lodge at the Tuileries. The Emperor of Russia was also coming. 
“‘ Perhaps these visits may serve to smooth the Imperial ruffle here.” 
,. The French Government, assisted by the Ambassador, succeeded 
in obtaining a Conference of the Great Powers in London which on 
May 12, 1867, signed a treaty by which it was agreed that the fortress 
should be evacuated by the Prussian troops and its defences demolished, 
while at the same time the neutrality of the Duchy was guaranteed, 
though it was to owe allegiance to Holland as heretofore. 

Referring to the Luxemburg question, Lord Clarendon wrote to 
Lord Cowley on May 1: 


“Tam certain, though mankind will probably never know it, 
that the avoidance of the senseless—and therefore abominable 
war, is mainly due to you. Things are certainly turning out 
most luckily for Stanley who is in roaring spirits and is really 
the coming man—which I am glad of, for Dizzy was begin- 
ning to be viewed in that light and to have him more at the 
head of affairs than he is now would be a national misfortune, 
for he cannot be honest if he tries, which he never does.” 
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Lord Clarendon, referring’to the choice of a successor to Lord 
Cowley, said : 


“ On the whole I think Lyons is the best man we have for 
Paris, though I don’t envy him in having to succeed you. 
His drawbacks are extreme shyness, want of initiative, fear of 
responsibility and still greater fear of marrying ; perhaps it 
is well, however, that no successor to Lady Cowley should 
ever be attempted.” 


In another letter he said: 


“You could not close your mission at Paris at a better 
moment though no one will know how much the present good 
feeling towards England is owing to you in this last trouble.” 


The following somewhat amusing correspondence took place in 
regard to the visit of the Prince of Wales to the Paris Exhibition in 
May. 

Writing to Lord Cowley from Marlborough House, General 
Knollys said : 


“I have no doubt that H.R.H. will like to attend the 
French Derby . . . but you are also aware that something 
will probably be said about his going to the races on Sunday, 
in England. The Prince would not wish it to be talked about 
in Paris previously, but the trip to Chantilly might spring out 
of a sudden resolution or unexpected invitation from the 
Emperor. . .. He says you will understand that he will like 
to be as unfettered as circumstances will admit of so that he 
may be able to go to the Theatres.” 


Some days later Lord Clarendon wrote : 


“‘T have abstained from bothering you during your royal 
turmoil and have only counted the days that must pass before 
you have the pleasure of parting with your guest.... I 
hope the Prince has behaved properly to the Emperor. I 
saw him the day before he started and thought him animated 
by the best intentions. .. .” 
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Lord Cowley reported: “ The Prince of Wales’s visit is going off 
very well,” and after the departure of the Prince and the Duke of 
Edinburgh, he wrote : 


~ 


‘ The visit of the Princes has done very well on the whole 
and they have made a good impression in society, particularly 
the Duke of Edinburgh, but I suspect it would not do to 
enquire too closely into their proceedings when not in 
society.” 


Lord Clarendon replied : 


“‘ T have not seen the Prince of Wales since his return but 
I hear that he was delighted with his visit and with all you 
and Lady Cowley did for him. Every letter from Paris has 
abounded in admiration of your ball which is said to have 
been one of the most magnificent and well-conducted fétes 
that have been seen there for many a year. It was lucky for 
the Prince of Wales that he was able to contradict the report 
of his having been at the Races on Sunday, for it has already 
got into the newspapers and the Exeter Hallites would have 
made a stir. ‘The Duchess of Manchester has no weaknesses. 
of that kind. She and a bande joyeuse return to Paris to-day 
in order to see the Grand Prix run for and to be back at Ascot 
on Monday. What trouble some people do give themselves 
for pleasure. ‘The Prince of Wales is leading a very dissolute 
life here and so far from concealing it his wish seems to be to 
earn for himself the reputation of a roué—that won’t do here, 
particularly during the illness of the Princess for whom the 
public have great liking and sympathy.” 


It was evidently the Prince of Wales’s intention to pay another 
visit to Paris, as Lord Clarendon wrote as follows to the Ambassador : 


“‘T think it worth while to make known to you that last 
week General Knollys told Granville that it was of the utmost 
importance to prevent the Prince of Wales from going to Paris 


and he begged Granville to use his best efforts with that object. 


G. tried but in vain; he did not, I believe, know General 
K.’s reason. He mentioned the matter to me and I chanced 
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the following day to meet Torrington (a great retailer, if not 
inventor, of gossip) who said he hoped the Prince of Wales if 
he went to Paris would not fall in with Gallifet who was 
holding the strongest language against H.R.H. I asked if he 
was jealous and T’. said that Madame G. was quite as abusive 
as her husband on account of the trick played to her and some 
other ladies by the Prince of Wales who, according to 
Torrington, had been invited by the Prince to a supper at 
some café during which he was sent for to another room by a 
demi-monde lady with whom he then and there went off 
leaving his lady guests plantées. I cannot believe this, for 
though the Prince of Wales unfortunately does many things 
he ought not to do, yet I don’t think he is capable of a pro- 
ceeding so blackguard ; still there may be some foundation for 
the story and in that case it is possible that a man like Gallifet 
might like the éclat of insulting the heir apparent of England 
who I am sure would be immensely embarrassed if he found 
himself in such a position. It would also, and that is what I 
most care about, be very embarrassing for you, and I cannot 
help suggesting that you should institute some enquiry as to 
whether anything of the kind took place, and if so whether it 
would not be worth while to ask the Emperor to tell Gallifet 
to be quiet. Granville agrees with me as to letting you know 
what occurred—of course I shall not mention having written 
to you to anybody.” 


After the Luxemburg arrangement, the different crowned heads 
of Europe visited Paris at the Emperor’s invitation to see the marvels 
of the Great Exhibition. Among the assembled potentates were the 
Tsar, the King of Prussia, the Emperor of Austria, the Sultan of 
Turkey and the Viceroy of Egypt. 

The Tsar’s reception by the public was very cold. Rude cries of 
“ Vive la Pologne !’’ and “ A bas les Cosaques ! ” were not infrequently 
heard when he drove by and caricatures not over courteous to Russia 
were displayed in the windows. 

On June 6, in splendid weather, a Grand Review of some 60,000 
men was held at Longchamps in the presence of the Emperor Napoleon 
and his Imperial and Royal guests. A vast crowd assembled to witness 
this military display. The Emperor Napoleon arrived from Paris in 
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a carriage in company with the Tsar and his two sons, as did the 
Empress accompanied by the King of Prussia. Other Royalties 
followed in carriages. 

While driving back from the Review an attempt on the T'sar’s life 
was made by a young Pole named Beregowski, who when examined 
by a magistrate stated that he had desired to deliver the world of the 
Tsar and the T'sar himself of the remorse to which he must bé a prey. 

The horse ridden by the equerry at the side of the carriage was 
wounded. This equerry was the Marquis de Caux who eventually 
married Madame Patti. 

On the following day Lord Cowley wrote to Lord Stanley : 


“ The scene in the Bois de Boulogne was terrible, for both 
the Emperor and particularly the two Grand Dukes were 
covered with the blood of the wounded horse and each thought 
that the other had been shot. 

“The Russians appeared very angry and said that it all 
came from the encouragement given by the Emperor Napo- 
leon to the Poles, and yet these very Russians crowd to Paris 
for their amusement and were enthusiastic over the idea of 
the Czar’s visit. Our Emperor is very cut up. So is she— 
the first thing he said was: ‘ Voila une belle hospitalité que 
je vous offre!’ ... The Czar’s reception has been any- 
thing but good and his haughty manners are not liked; on 
the other hand the visit of the King of Prussia has had the 
happiest effect. He has been very well received and Bis- 
marck who expected to be treated like a mangy dog, as he 
says, has been shown the greatest respect.” 


After dining with the King of Prussia on June 6, Lord Cowley 
had an interesting conversation with Bismarck who did not think that 
French assurances could be relied upon and was anxious that the 
French should not think that the Prussians were afraid of them, adding 
that the Prussian generals were confident of success in the event of war. 
He expressed himself as sincerely desirous of peace. Lord Cowley 
said that he was glad to see him so pacifically inclined but that if any 
attempt were made to force the Southern States to join the Northern 
Confederation or if any act of hostility towards France became apparent 
he could not answer for the consequences. Bismarck replied that 
the French Government need fear nothing of the kind. Our Ambassa- 
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dor hoped that the suspicions existing in Bismarck’s mind respecting 
the intentions of the French Government would be dissipated by the 
King’s visit. 

On July 2 Lord Cowley reported : 


“The Sultan sent this morning to request to see me. I 
have had half an hour’s interpreted conversation with him in 
which he talked of his good intentions but said nothing of any 
political importance and of course I did not venture upon 
any delicate ground, while he is the Emperor’s guest.” 


On July 7 Lord Cowley took leave of the Emperor and had a long 
conversation with H.M. chiefly on Eastern matters. 


““ He admitted that he was greatly perplexed how to pro- 
ceed. He assured me that he had no positive engagement 
with Russia and he read me the minutes of the only conver- 
sation which he had had with Gortchakoff during the Russian 
visit to Paris, from which it would certainly appear, that he 
had avoided giving any direct declaration in regard to Candia. 
This has been confirmed to me from other quarters, particu- 
larly by Prince Napoleon. At the same time the Emperor’s 
language showed very clearly that he was disposed to adopt 
the Russian view of the question, and that he was only de- 
terred from active participation from apprehension of a 
~ misunderstanding with us. Whether this will keep him out 
of further entanglement, I cannot say. 

“‘T placed the whole question as well as I could before 
him. I said that the idea of a successful revolution in one 
place being the means of satisfying disaffection in others, 
appeared to me so preposterous that I could not but wonder 
H.M. should entertain it. He replied that it was the opinion 
of both Russia and Greece, and that both promised that if 
Candia should be given to Greece, the Sultan might dwell in 
security in the rest of his dominions. I observed, that 
neither one nor the other was in a position to make such a 
promise. I went on to say that I was sure of one thing, viz., 
that the consent of the Porte would never be given to the 
cession of Candia to.Greece. It might be effected by force, 
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but in no other way. The Emperor seemed also to think 
that this would be so, but he dwelt on the necessity of giving 
some satisfaction to Russia. I said that if H.M. would profit 
by the presence of the Sultan and Fuad Pasha at Paris to 
obtain their consent to the complete autonomy of the island 
under the suzeraineté of the Sultan—in fact, to: place_Candia 
in much the same position as the Principalities and Servia—l 
thought he might succeed, but that by fair means he would 
never obtain more. I rather think, though I cannot say for 
certain, this course will be pursued now. 

“‘T understand that Fuad Pasha holds his ground firmly, 
but courteously. He says that if France and Russia pursue 
their present policy, the Porte will have to choose between 
suicide and a violent death, and that there can be no doubt on 
which side her choice will fall. 

“As I took my leave H.M. mentioned to me that he had 
made an application to the Queen for permission for me to 
receive the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour. I told 
the Emperor that it was quite out of the question—that it 
would be against all rules and that the Queen must refuse it. 


“TI have no doubt that this will be the case, but I ear- 


nestly beg of you, if I should be mistaken, to make it so. 
The rules for the non-acceptance of foreign orders by Diplo- 
matists is an excellent one, and I should be very sorry to see 
it broken thro’ in any desire to please the Emperor or (if it 
does not sound too vain to say so) me.” 

This interview closed Lord Cowley’s diplomatic career. He left 
Paris immediately afterwards and took no further part in public affairs. 


With regard to his retirement Lord Russell wrote the following 
letter : 


PEMBROKE LODGE, 
RICHMOND Park, 
S.W. 


July 3, 1867. 
My peEaR CowL_Ley, 

If I had something to do with your promotion to Paris, 
your conduct there fully justified all that Granville and I 
had hoped from your judgement and honesty. I trust the 
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German waters will wash away any stains which a long use 
of diplomacy may have left upon your soul. 
Ever yours truly, 
RUSSELL. 


It is interesting here to state that at the time of the Sédan collapse 
Lady Cowley was occupying a villa at Vichy which the Emperor Napo- 
leon had placed at her disposal for a “ cure.”” She was a very methodi- 
cal lady and it was her habit when arriving at some health resort for 
a three weeks’ “‘cure”’ at once to purchase twenty-one bath tickets 
and as many theatre tickets as would enable her to attend performances 
on all days except Sundays. 

When the news of the French defeat became known at Vichy the 
Mayor of that town called on her and begged her to leave the villa 
as the feeling against the Emperor was becoming very marked. She 
was disinclined to do this until she had exhausted all her tickets. A 
few days later the Mayor returned saying that he would not be respon- 
sible for her safety as he feared the mob would attack the villa. She 
adhered, however, to her resolution to remain until the end of her 
“cure.” ‘The news then arrived that the Emperor was a prisoner at 
Wilhelmshéhe and she resolved to seek an audience with him there. 
As soon as she arrived at a hotel near the palace she wrote to one of 
his aides-de-camp asking him to arrange an interview. ‘This was fixed 
for the following day with the permission of the German authorities. 

At the hour appointed Lady Cowley arrived and was received by 
a large concourse of German officers in full uniform in a spacious apart- 
ment in the palace. After a few moments a door at the far end was 
opened and she was invited to enter the adjoining room. Here she 
found the Emperor who the moment he saw her threw himself on her 
shoulder and sobbed like a child. 

After a somewhat lengthy interview Lady Cowley took her leave 
and did not see the Emperor again until he was an exile in this country. 

It will be seen that in the following letter to Lord Cowley, the 
Emperor refers to this visit : 


Translation. 
WILHELMSHOHE, 
February 24, 1871. 
My pear LorD COWLEY, 
Your letter has given me great pleasure as I see that you 
still keep your friendship for me which I value most highly. 
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You must deplore as I do the blood that is being vainly shed 
in France and the ever-increasing ruin which is taking place 
there ; it is to be hoped that the war will soon come to an 
end. 

Pray give my homage to Lady Cowley. I shall never 
forget that she was the first person who visited me in my 
captivity. 

NAPOLEON. 

During Lord Cowley’s Embassy in Paris he had frequent oppor- 
tunities of smoothing over differences as they arose between the French 
and Belgian Governments. At the close of the German-Austrian War 
he received the following letter from King Leopold which shows the 
extent to which his services were appreciated by His Majesty. 


Translation. 
BRUSSELS, 
Private. August 17, 1866. 


Dear LorpD COWLEY, 

The Emperor Napoleon has sent you a declaration of the 
greatest importance to us. In bringing to a happy conclu- 
sion so delicate a matter, and in the present circumstances, 
you have once again given us proof of the friendly feelings 
you have always entertained for us. You have added a 
highly important service to all those you have already per- 
formed for us. 

We resisted 1848 ; if we can tide over the present crisis, I 
believe we shall live in peace for many years to come. 

I hope you will continue in the attitude to which you haye 
for so long a time accustomed us. 

With all my thanks, 
Believe me, dear Lord Cowley, 
Your devoted friend, 
LEOPOLD. 


. When one remembers the gorgeous days of the Third Empire it 
is pitiable to read the following pathetic letter addressed by the Empress 
Eugénie to Lady Cowley on November 25, 1870, thanking her for some 
pheasants she had sent to Her Majesty at Chislehurst. 
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.¥ranslation. 


My prEar Lapy Cow ey, 

_ Thank you for the game you have sent us. It carries my 
thoughts back over a course of many years to when we were 
at Compiégne. Those times are past and wherever I look I 
see nothing but ruin and reasons for anxiety. 

You who have lived in France and love her as we do will 
understand how much we are suffering and at the same time 
hoping for her. God grant that peace will be possible. The 
King’s speech in Parliament was vague with regard to the 
conditions. At any rate that is my view of it, and as time 
goes on the more do I despair of the belligerents if left to 
themselves finding a basis for coming to terms. 

Pray remember me to Lord Cowley and be assured of 
my affectionate sentiments towards yourself. 

EUGENIE. 


The following letter will show that the Emperor’s feelings towards 
his old friends remained unchanged. 


WILHELMSHOHE, 
le 30 N. 1870. 
MOoN CHER MONSIEUR DE LA VALETTE, 

J’apprends que vous m’avez écrit depuis longtems, et que 
vous etiez étonné de ne pas recevoir de réponse de moi; 
certes, si j’avais votre lettre plustdt, je n’aurais pas manqué 
de vous dire combien j’étais sensible 4 votre souvenir, et 
combien je tenais 4 rester en relation avec vous, car dans 
toutes les circonstances de ma vie, vous m’avez montré un 
dévouement désintéressé, et donné de bons conseils. Je ne 
vous dirai rien des événemens, qui se précipitent, car il y 
aurait trop de choses 4 en dire et vous devez deviner tous les 
sentimens qui déchirent mon cceur—j’appuie sur ce dernier 
- mot, car en vérité on peut dire qu’un cceur est déchiré quand 
il est en proie 4 tant d’impressions et de sentimens—amour de 
la Patrie, Haine contre ceux qui la gouvernent, horreur de 
l’Etranger, désir de la Paix, mépris des grandeurs, regret du 
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sol natal, désir de repos, et ardeur pour une nouvelle lutte, 
telles sont les préoccupations qui se combattent journellement 
dans mon ame. i 
J’espére que toute votre famille est réunie auprés de vous, 
et que votre santé est bonne. Comptez toujours sur ma 
sincere amitié. S , 
NAPOLEON. 


On the death of the Emperor the Princess of Wales wrote the 
following letter to Lady Cowley : 
SANDRINGHAM, 
Kinc’s LYNN. 
Fanuary 11th, 1873. 
Dearest Lapy COWLEY, 

It was indeed more than kind of you thinking of writing 
and giving me the details of the poor Emperor’s last moments 
and of the poor broken-hearted Empress—for whom you and 
I have always felt the greatest admiration and interest. Her 
fate and that of the poor little Prince Imperial is indeed a 
sad sad one and still more so as it has to be borne alone and in 
exile. My heart bleeds for them, and only wish it were in 
my power to alleviate such a cruel grief as theirs. I should 
think France now would feel some remorse for the ingratitude 
which embittered the last days of one who had devoted the 
best years of his life to make her great and glorious. 

Again thanking you a thousand times for your kind 
thought of me, 

Believe me 
my dearest old (I don’t mean in the sense you do) friend, 
Yours affly, 
ALEXANDRA. 


Lord Cowley died in July 1884 and Lady Cowley received the follow- 
ing letters of condolence from Queen Victoria and the Empress Eugénie. 


CLAREMONT, 


: uly 23, 1884. 
Dear Lapy CowLey, heed: : 


As I heard you were abroad when the terrible event 
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occurred which took me much by surprise, I did not write 
at once as I should naturally have done, but hearing you 
have returned I do so now. 

Most truly and sincerely do I sympathize with you in your 
irreparable loss, after so many years of happy married life. 

Dear Lord Cowley, he was so true and served his Sovereign 
and Country so faithfully that I shall ever cherish his memory 
with grateful feelings and sincere respect. How many 
recollections of former happy days does not this sad event 
awaken. 

May God support you and strengthen you is the sincere 
prayer of 

Yours aff” 
Victoria, R.I. 
Pray express my sincere sympathy to your children. 


FARNBOROUGH HILL, 
FARNBORO’, 
HANTS. 
27 Juillet, 1884. 
Ma CHERE LADY COWLEY, 

En apprenant la triste nouvelle de la mort de Lord Cowley, 
je n’ai pas voulu troubler les premiers moments de votre 
douleur et j’ai prié Lord Sydney de vous dire combien je m’y 
associais du fond du ceur. Je tiens, aujourd’hui 4 vous 
exprimer moi-méme mes regrets, et 4 vous assurer de ma 
tendre sympathie dans votre malheur, car si prévu que puisse 
étre une séparation ici bas, le déchirement n’en est pas moins 
cruel et je vous plains bien sincérement. C’est aussi avec 
une profonde tristesse que je vois disparaitre tous ceux qui, 
comme Lord Cowley, étaient restés nos amis 4 travers les 
vicissitudes de ma vie si eprouvée et son souvenir se rattache 
trop, en bien des circonstances, 4 celui de ceux qui m’ont été 
chers, pour ne pas donner de sincéres regrets 4 sa mémoire. 

Croyez, chére Lady Cowley, 4 mes sentiments affectueux. 

EUGENIE. 

Ayant connu les derniéres volontés de Lord Cowley au 

sujet de ses funerailles je les ai respectées. 
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